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FIVE SHILLINGS 


New... Revolutionary 


BS 


ZEINSA Binoculars 


SAE 


Eric Hosking using his Zeiss binoculars for bird watching 


Specially designed for spectacle wearers 


Mr. Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S., M.B.0.U., 
the celebrated ornithologist, says: ‘1am 
more than pleased and delighted with my 
8 x 30B Zeiss binoculars and have found 
‘them invaluable now that | have to wear 
spectacles all the time’. 


With these new Zeiss binoculars 
the user—even when wearing 
spectacles—has the advantage of 
a field of view many times larger 


than that normally obtained when 
using binoculars with spectacles. 
This has been achieved by the use 
of an entirely new eyepiece unit. 
Like all the latest Carl Zeiss 
binoculars, the new 8 x 30 B is 
also fitted with the unique Zeiss 
tele-objective system which 
gives improved performance with 
smaller size. 


For full details of the unique Zeiss range and the 
name of your nearest stockist, please write to the 


sole U.K. Importers: 


)®egenhar 


DEGENHARDT & Co. Ltp., Cart ZrEIss HOUSE, 
20/22 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


LANgham 6097 (9 lines) 


BIRD BOOKS 
Please support 


i 
THE BIRD BOOKSHOP 


by buying all your new Bird Books from 


The Scottish Centre for Ornithology 
& Bird Protection 
21 REGENT TERRACE, EDINBURGH 7 


Managed by the S.O.C., profits help to maintain 

services to ornithology at the Scottish Centre. We 

offer expert advice on the largest and most com- 
prehensive choice of bird books in Scotland. 


We stock Peterson’s American “Field Guides” 


All orders delivered carriage paid. Terms: Strictly cash 
with order. Ask for Price List. 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club was founded in 1936 and membership 
is open to all interested in Scottish ornithology. Meetings are held dur- 
ing the winter months in various centres and excursions are organised 
during the summer. 

The aims and objects of the Club are to (a) encourage and direct the 
study of Scottish ornithology in all its branches; (b) co-ordinate the 
efforts of Scottish Ornithologists and encouage co-operation between 
field and indoor workers; (c) encourage ornithological research in Scot- 
land in co-operation with other organisations; (d) hold meetings at 
centres to be arranged at which lectures are given, films exhibited, and 
discussions held; and (e) publish or arrange for the publication of 
Statistics and information with regard to Scottish ornithology. 

There are no entry fees for membership. The Annual subscription is 
25/-; or 7/6 for members under twenty-one years of age and for University 
undergraduates. Joint membership is available to married couples at an 
annual subscription of 40/-. “Scottish Birds” is issued free to members 
but Joint members will receive only one copy between them. 


The Club-room, Reference and Lending Libraries at 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7, are available to members during office hours, and on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 7 to 10 p.m. during the winter months. The Club 
Bookshop is open during office hours for the sale of new books. 

The official tie in navy or dark green (17/9, post extra) and Club 
badge (2/6) may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs George Waterston, 
Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection, 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7 (Tel. WAVerley 6042), who will also forward Membership 
Application forms, the Club Constitution and other literature on request. 


Liven lyf Leber Gow 


John Smith & Co. proudly introduce to 
the bird watchers of Britain a completely 
new hide —as indispensable as binoculars 
and as portable as a sleeping bag. 


Designed by experts in the field of 
canvas shelter manufacture, the Hides are 
light, robust, servicable and very easy to 
erect. Packed in its canvas valise, the Hide 
measures only 28” long xX 25” dia., and 
weighs only 17 lbs. 


Four jointed steel tube legs (2” x 18 
gauge) form the frame and fit straight onto 
four roof members. The centre roof fitting 
is permanently attached to one roof 
member, while the other three are detach- 
able for ease of packing and carrying. 


The frame is painted and fitted with 
lightweight green waterproof canvas, 
camouflaged in brown. Roof.and sides of 
the cover are made in one piece, and the 
entrance flap is fitted with a strong zip 
fastener. 


Observation slots on three sides 
measure 15” <x 5” approx., and the cover 
is provided with a pocket round its base 
for weighting down, if necessary. 


Dimensions when fully erected are: 
3’ 6” square at the base to 2’ 6” square at 
the eave, terminating in a pyramid roof 4’ 
high in the centre. Height from the ground 
to eave 3’ 6”. The resulting space accom- 
modates two people comfortably, with 
camera and binoculars. 


Price £1 3.9S.0d. (plus 7/6 packing and carriage in the U.K.) 


JOHN SMITH 


AND CO. (LONDON) LTD. 


Hainault Works, Hainault Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 
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Visit... 


PITMAIN'  BEAG, 


now run as a small Field Centre 
accommodating up to 15 visitors. 


Set at the foot of the Monadh- 
liath range, with the forests 
and marshes of the Spey, the 
Cairngorm Nature Reserve, and 
the wild country of upper 
Badenoch within easy reach. 


Both Moray Firth and West 
Coast visited on day expeditions. 


For birds, the district is at its 
best in May, June and October 
(autumn migration can be im- 
pressive). 


Kingussie, 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME— 


to come and study on _ your 
own, or to join any item in the 
programme of Field Holidays, 
by the day, weekend, week or 
longer. 


Special arrangements for groups 
from Schools, Training Colleges, 
Youth organisations and Clubs. 
It is also a good ski-ing base in 
winter (when there are birds, 
too !) 


WE ALSO ARRANGE— 


Highland and Overseas Field 
Holidays—general Natural His- 
tory holidays in Scotland and 
on the Continent. 1964 pro- 
gramme includes Sutherland, 
Scandinavia, Austria, Holland, 
Portugal and France. 


For all details, write to: 


COLIN MURDOCH, 
Pitmain Beag, 

~KINGUSSIE, Inverness-shire. 
Tel. Kingussie 300. 


Out of this world 
HOLIDAY CRUISES 


ORKNEY 
~ AND 
SHETLAND 


FROM LEITH & ABERDEEN 


Send PC for booklet of 
wonderful sailing holidays 
, in Company’s latest Ships 

and approved hotels. All- 
é inclusive from about £13 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND, ORKNEY 
& SHETLAND SHIPPING CO LTD 
Dept 14, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen 


| 
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a EE SE 


KYLE & GLEN 
MINICOACHES 


Let us show you the wild life | 
and glorious scenery of the Cairn- | 
gorms and Northern Scotland. 
You can stop when you wish to | 
visit nature reserves, watch birds | 
and take photographs. — 

We recommend a two-day trip | 
to the R.S.P.B. Handa _ Bird 
Reserve. aa 

Day rates for family and school | 
parties very reasonable. Write for 
brochure to: ' 


D. C. HULME, 
Muir of Ord Ross-shire 
Telephone Muir of Ord 363 
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Editorial 


One thousand pages. As we embark upon Volume 3, with 
more than 1000 pages already in print, it is gratifying to see 
Scottish Birds spreading slowly along our bookshelves. Placed 
beside the 5’9” required for The Scottish Naturalist and its 
transient relative The Annals of Scottish Natural History we 
may still seem rather slender, but we have at least the feeling 
that a beginning has been made; we need no longer feel 
diffident at our lack of a respectable past, now that we have 
avo previous volumes, covering 53 years, to which we can 
refer. 


By way of celebration we are making some minor typo- 
graphical changes, within the range of typefaces available 
to us, and we trust that these will generally be considered 
improvements. 


Index to Volume 2. With this issue an Index to Volume 2 is 
being sent to subscribers. Although less detailed than we 
had hoped to make it we trust that it will nevertheless prove 
useful. Those who intend having Volume 2 bound will find 
details of the arrangements on the cover of the Index, and 
are asked to send off the parts and their remittances to the 
binders as soon as possible. 


The Handbook of British Mammals, Most birdwatchers have 
a general interest in other branches of natural history. For 
too long, however, mammals have been relatively neglected 
by the amateur naturalist; other things being easier to ob- 
serve, he has tended towards botany, butterflies and birds. 
It is all too easy to think of mice and voles simply as food 
for the appropriate bird; the biologist knows that there is 
more than this to ecology. One excuse for concentration on 
birds and neglect of mammals lies in the number of admir- 
able identification books and standard works available to 
the birdwatcher, and the lack of any counterpart for the 
mammal watcher. Now at last this gap has been filled by The 
Handbook of British Mammals edited by H. N. Southern for 
the Mammal Society of the British Isles. This fine volume has 
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been keenly awaited for a long time and will be a great 
stimulus to people to find out more about our British mam- 
mals. It may even encourage ornithologists more often to 
consider their birds as part of a wider fauna. Perhaps it is 
a sign of the times that the book is being widely advertised 
in ornithological journals. 


Royal Scottish Museum. We note with pleasure that the 
Royal Scottish Museum has at last appointed a new Assistant 
Keeper in charge of the ornithological section of the Depart- 
ment of Natural History. He is Ian Lyster, a graduate of 
Sheffield University. The museum contains important ornith- 
ological collections presented by P. A. Clancey, the late 
Arthur Whitaker, and others; it is good to know that steps 
are being taken to get these properly catalogued. We very 
much hope that this new appointment will lead to the resum- 
ption of the close ties between the R.S.M. and field ornitho- 
logists in Scotland which were a marked feature in the days 
of the late Dr Eagle Clarke. 


R.S.P.B. Shetland Representative. The Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has appointed Robert J. Tulloch as its 
Shetland Representative. During the past few years there 
have been several prosecutions of egg collectors operating in 
Shetland, and this move will strengthen the hand of the 
R.S.P.B. against the threat to some of our rarer breeding 
birds. S.O.C. members wishing to spend a birdwatching holi- 
day in Shetland should contact Bobby Tulloch for advice and 
assistance. His address is Reafirth, Mid Yell, Shetland (tele- 
phone: Mid Yell 19). Members visiting Orkney may like to 
be reminded that the R.S.P.B. Representative there is Edward 
Balfour, Isbister House, Rendall, Orkney (telephone: Fins- 
town 275). 


New Year resolution for contributors. IJ will send off my notes 
in time to be in the editors’ hands by the last day of March, 
June, September and December. I will not send them even 
one day later, let alone several months late. Everyone should 
be happy. 


Current literature. Some recently published papers with more 
than a passing Scottish interest are noted below. The sum- 
maries attempt to indicate very briefly the subjects covered; 
they claim to do no more than that. 


Factors influencing clutch-size and chick growth in the 
North Atlantic Gannet Sula bassana. J. B. Nelson, 1964. 
Ibis 106: 63-77. Consideration as to why the Gannet 


never lays more than one egg though it can readily feed 
two chicks. 


The Golden Eagle in relation to its food supply. L. H. 
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Brown & A. Watson, 1964. Ibis 106: 78-100. The “home 
range” of pairs of Golden Eagles in Scotland is such that 
there is almost always far more food, especially carrion, 
than is needed. 

Dawn ascent and re-orientation of Scandinavian thrushes 
(Turdus spp.) migrating at night over the northeastern 
Atlantic Ocean. M. T. Myres, 1964. Ibis 106: 7-51. Based 
on radar observations in Shetland. 


Herd composition and dispersion in the Whooper Swan. R. 
Hewson, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 26-31. Whooper Swans at 
Loch Park, Banffshire. R. Hewson, 1963. Bird Study 10: 
203-210. 


Operation Osprey, 1963: G. Waterston, 1963. Bird Notes 
30: 275-278. 


Current research on Red Grouse in Scotland 


Davip JENKINS, ADAM WATSON and G. R. MILLER 


Nature Conservancy Unit of Grouse and Moorland Ecology, Natural 
History Department, Marischal College, University of Aberdeen 


Introduction 


Work on Red Grouse was started in Glen Esk in 1956, forty- 
five years after the Committee of Inquiry on Grouse Disease 
published its two classic volumes on The Grouse in Health 
and in Disease. No scientific field work on Red Grouse has 
been attempted in the interval, though Mackenzie (1952) and 
others have documented fluctuations in bag records, and a 
great deal of work has been undertaken on other species of 
grouse in various countries, especially in Scandinavia and 
North America. Much of this work is discussed by Lack (1954, 
especially ch. 15 and ch. 19), who tentatively concludes (p. 
224) that periodic declines of Red Grouse may be basically 
due to food shortage, perhaps modified by parasitic infection. 
[In an earlier paper, Jenkins (1963) partly misunderstood 
Lack (p. 163, para. 2) on this point, as comments on another 
eT had been included in the same paragraph (D. Lack in 
itt.). 

The heyday of Red Grouse shooting in Scotland was reached 
between the two world wars, and subsequently bags have de- 
_ereased in many areas. In consequence, Professor V. C. Wynne- 
Edwards, on behalf of Aberdeen University, was requested 
to organise in his Natural History Department an enquiry 
into the decline of Red Grouse, to be financed by the Scottish 
Landowners’ Federation. The work was planned to last three 
years, in Glen Esk, Angus, through the courtesy of the Earl 
of Dalhousie. The project started in 1956, and the unit now 
consists of two zoologists, a botanist, and two field assistants. 
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Thus the research is a co-operative effort, and this paper re- 
ports the work of the whole team. 

At the end of the initial three-year period, the Nature 
Conservancy agreed to finance the project. It is still directed 
by Professor Wynne-Edwards, and is administered as a 
research unit in Aberdeen University. Scientists in the unit | 
are privileged with the status of members of the University 
staff, and some research students from the Natural History 
Department work with them on various related projects. 

In 1961 the main study moved from Glen Esk to Deeside, 
where a study area and offices were acquired at Blackhall, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. The new study area is Kerloch | 
moor, which is rented from Glen Dye estate. 


Aims and methods 
The aims of the work are two-fold: 


(1) to understand the processes controlling fluctuations in | 
the numbers of a species which is particularly suitable 
for a population study (it is diurnal, resident, easy to see, 
a herbivore with a very simple diet, and a fairly typical | 
representative of a group of birds claimed to show reg- | 
ular cyclic fluctuations of numbers in other habitats); 


(2) to determine the reasons for the widespread decline 
in Red Grouse in the last two decades, and as a result 
make recommendations for the conservation (i.e. man- 
agement) of an important wildlife resource and of the 
important habitat in which the birds live. | 


The research has hinged on regular counts of all the birds 
living on selected areas. Dogs are used to find and flush the 
grouse, and the method is described in detail by Jenkins, 
Watson & Miller (1963). In the five years when we lived in 
Angus we had ten study areas, of which four were in Glen 
Esk and the others in contrasting places up to 100 miles 
away. Most of these areas were about 300 acres, but the two 
main ones, High (2000 ft) and Low (700 ft), near Tarfside in 
Glen Esk, were both about 1000 acres. On these two main 
areas grouse were counted regularly from August to April, 
and we searched for nests and young in the summer. Many 
dead birds were found (fig. 1). Grouse were marked on the 
Low area, using plastic back tabs. Thus we obtained informa- 
tion on clutch size and breeding, as well as on survival and 
changes in numbers during the rest of the year. The subsidiary 
study areas were visited in early winter and in spring, and 
also in July and August to get information on the number 
of young reared. 

Most results came from the Low area, and those from the 
other areas were similar, differing only in details. The infor- 
mation given in this paper refers to the Low area. 
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The annual cycle 


Fig 1 includes a graph of all the counts done on the Low 
area. Grouse numbers changed from year’ to year, but the 
most important point to notice is that there was always a | 
decrease in numbers from August to the following spring. | 
This decrease could not be accounted for through shooting, | 
and did not occur gradually but in abrupt stages. The plateaux | 
in the graph represent periods when numbers did not change, | 
and correspond with different phases of behaviour. During — 
early August, when numbers are highest, the grouse occur in | 
family parties. Later in August, and throughout the autumn, | 
cock grouse begin staking claims to territories, with the result | 
that dominant cocks drive away weaker ones. The process is. 
usually complete by mid October, when the breeding area 
on the moor is divided up between territorial cocks. Hens 
associate with cocks at these times, but pairs may contain — 
different hens on different mornings. Some hens also leave | 
the breeding area at this time; and this autumn dispersal of - 
cocks and hens leads to a fall in the resident population. Many — 
of the dispersing grouse are killed by predators (fig. 2), and 
we believe that most of the others die soon from starvation. | 


Few territorial cocks die in winter, and the processes gov- 
erning territory formation in autumn therefore also set a. 
maximum to grouse numbers in the following spring. These | 
processes may be delayed by severe winter weather at high 
altitudes, but it is important to realise that at moderate alti- | 
tudes, such as at 700 feet on the Low area, spring numbers | 
are regulated by the birds’ behaviour several months earlier. | 
At first the territorial behaviour is not strict, and is largely 
confined to the first hour or two after dawn on calm, bright | 
mornings. Since the aggression of the territory owners is only 
intermittent at this time, some birds without territories can | 
live on the moor during the winter, in addition to the territory | 
owners and their hens. These extra birds are usually seen in) 
flocks; and when the dominant cocks defend their territories 
the surplus birds without territories may visit grassy areas 
or fields roundabout. They return to the heather to feed when} 
territorial behaviour subsides and they are permitted to feed | 
on the territories. ) 


During bad weather and snow, and throughout autumn and | 
winter in the severe conditions at high altitudes, territorial | 
behaviour disappears altogether. The birds then hand to-| 
gether in flocks and fly to ridges and hill-tops where the wind | 
has drifted heather clear of snow. At the end of the bad) 
weather, usually in February, or later at high altitudes, terri- 
torial behaviour occurs again, with essentially the same) 
pattern of territories as had been adopted earlier. However, 
at this stage territorial behaviour is no longer intermittent 
but is much more prolonged and vigorous. At the same time | 
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Fic. 2. Numbers of Red Grouse killed by predators on the Low area 
(known fox kills . ———— .; known hawk kills x - - - - x; total kills, 
including unidentifiable ones =A A en dh o). Solid horizontal lines show 
times and duration of periods of dispersal (cf. fig. 1). From Jenkins, 
Watson & Miller 1964. 


the pairs become permanent associations. 


As a result of the vigorous daylong aggression by territorial 
cocks and hens in late winter and spring, most surplus non- 
territorial birds are no longer tolerated on the heather moor. 
They disappear from the heather and frequent grassy areas 
Where they cannot feed; and they soon die, since they are 
vulnerable to predators or to parasitic disease concomitant 
with starvation. 


The winter is thus characterised by two periods of dispersal. 
Birds leaving are mostly doomed to die, though some disper- 
sing early may find another area that is understocked, due 
perhaps to heavy shooting. It is the rule, however, for most 
grouse moors to produce many more birds than can obtain 
territories, and for the shooting to under-exploit this potential 


40 
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harvest. This is apparently true of most moorland areas, in- | 


dependent of whether the grouse stock is high or low; and 
dispersing grouse are therefore unlikely to find suitable un- 
occupied areas where they can settle. They can usually be | 
found living in marginal grassy or boggy areas within and | 
around the moor edge, at high as well as at low altitudes, | 
making frequent visits to the heather to snatch a beakful of 
food before the local territory owner drives them off. | 


In years with a big surplus, starvation is obvious, because | 
many grouse die on small areas, especially grassy places 
such as flushes, streambanks or bogs; these deaths are some-_ 
times recorded as outbreaks of “grouse disease.” In years | 
with a smaller surplus in relation to the number of territory © 
owners, most surplus birds may die on the heather in corners |) 
between territories where thev find sanctuary during their 
transitory visits in search of food. At these times they are 
vulnerable to predators, and a graph of predation (fig. 2) | 
shows characteristic peaks following the times when the 
grouse are known to be dispersing. This is discussed in more | 
detail in another paper (Jenkins, Watson & Miller 1964). Most ~ 
of the grouse killed by such predators as Hen Harriers and | 
Golden Eagles are surplus, and doomed to die before the fol- | 
lowing spring anyway. 

In short, Red Grouse numbers are regulated by the number | 
of cocks successful in obtaining territories, with the surplus | 
mostly removed by predators or starvation. Changes in grouse | 
numbers from one spring to another are due to changes in | 
the numbers of territory owners. The problem facing us is to | 
discover what limits the number and size of territories. F 


We might conclude that a decline in spring numbers is | 
unlikely to be due to an actual shortage of grouse, since we | 
have been able to find surplus birds each year. The solution | 
would then seem to lie in the quality of the moorland, and) 
we might suppose that more birds with smaller territories | 
will colonise a moor when the food is good in quantity or | 
quality, and fewer birds with larger territories when the food | 
is poor. However, if we compare changes in numbers in suc- | 
cessive springs, we find on all our study areas that the spring 
numbers almost invariably increase or remain steady follow-| 
ing a summer with good breeding, and decrease following a/ 
summer with poor breeding. These observations lead to the) 
belief that spring numbers depend on the breeding in the' 
previous season. These two explanations conflict, and one of 
our problems is to clarify this situation. | 


Changes from year to year 


; Our data on breeding show that the five years of study in 
Glen Esk can be divided into three “good” years and two 
poor’ years. In the good years, relatively many chicks were 
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reared, parental behaviour was good, hatching success and 
clutch size were high, and survival of the adults was good 
both in the same summer and in the previous winter. In poor 
years the converse was true, with few chicks reared, poor 
parental behaviour, smaller clutches, and so on. These series 
of correlations linked events occurring in summer and spring 
each year back to February, which was the time when the 
sex ratio of the breeding population was determined. In good 
years each cock had a mate; but in poor years only about two 
cocks in: three had mates. 


We think that these differences in sex ratio were due to 
the quality of the territories in February, because in springs 
when the heather was green all the cocks had hens, but in 
springs when the heather was frosted and brown only some 
of the cocks, with the largest territories, had hens. We suppose 
that whether a cock has a hen or not depends on the quality 
of its territory. Thus a large territory (in a “good” green 
heather year) would support two birds in February: and their 
condition and survival would be good, with good breeding 
subsequently. The opposite apparently holds good in poor 
years. Clearly we were very fortunate in our study in Glen 
Esk to have years with such strongly contrasting conditions 
rather than intermediate ones. Otherwise we might not have 
recorded the correlated sequence of events which has often 
gone unnoticed, perhaps for this reason, in other studies like 
ours. 


Working hypotheses 


These data encouraged us to formulate two working 
hypotheses involving predictions that could be tested. They 
are’: 

1. Variations in the winter die-back of the principal food plant, 
heather, will be correlated with the breeding success of grouse in 
the following summer. 


2. Variations in the summer performance of the heather will be 
correlated with a subsequent change in grouse breeding numbers. 


Studies over ten areas in two years since these hypotheses 
were formulated suggest that the first is probably correct. 
With a small die-back of heather in winter, grouse-breeding 
the next season tends to be good, and vice versa. We now 
believe that variations in grouse-breeding from one 
year to the next are usually due to differences 
in the the food of the old birds before the eggs are 
laid. The food presumably affects the birds’ condition and 
behaviour. Experimental work on rearing grouse in captivity 
supplements this evidence (Jenkins, Watson & Picozzi 1964), 
as we have found differences in the survival of chicks reared 
artificially according to where the eggs come from. Differ- 
ences in the survival of experimental birds parallel the 
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survival of the wild ones. We do not yet know whether the 
quality of the spring food may be important as well as the 
quantity. 


The second hypothesis needs modifying since we have not 
found any consistent relation between grouse breeding num- 
bers and the growth of heather in the previous summer. In 
other words, changes in the average territory sizes of grouse, 
which are determined in autumn, do not appear to be 
correlated with changes in the quantity of food available to 
the colonising cocks. However, the answer to this problem is 
by no means cut and dried. Many other variables are invol- 
ved, and, in particular, variations in the quality of the food 
in the summer, about which we know little. It also seems 
likely that territory size may vary with the age, and indeed 
the year-group, of the owner, since older birds may some- 
times take larger territories than yearlings, and since birds 
hatched in some years seem consistently to take larger or 
smaller territories than birds hatched in other years. 


Experimental work 


A series of experiments to elucidate these points has re- 
cently been started on the main study area near Banchory. 
In August 1962 and subsequently for twelve months, 14 cock 
grouse had territories on about 100 acres of moorland. Many 
of these territories were mapped, and either these same in- 
dividual grouse or early replacements survived till August 
1963..In summer 1963 breeding was very good on this piece 
of ground and in late July there were 84 full-grown birds, 
including a total of 57 young which could not be sexed. With 
the onset of territorial behaviour in August, the total grouse 
population declined, through dispersal, to 68 individuals. 
These included the original 14 male territory owners, 16 
young (i.e. yearling) cocks, 25 young hens and 13 old hens. 
Thus 16 young birds had dispersed, and, assuming a 50:50 
juvenile sex ratio, most were presumably young cocks. 


The original 14 territory owners were then shot; and the 
moor was left quiet. About one month later, when the area 
had been completely recolonised and the situation had stab- 
ilised, the new territories were remapped. Sixteen cocks then 
had territories, including two old (over 12 months) and 14 
young birds, with hens varying in number from 6 to 29. The 
two additional territories were tiny and squeezed in together 
at one end. In effect, therefore, the new colonisation over. the 
greater part of the area was very similar to the previous 
occupation, and several of the territorial boundaries were 
nearly the same. This experiment was repeated in November 
1963, with the difference, in contrast to August, that there 
were then no resident surplus birds on the area. No observa- 
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tions have been made on the results at the time of writing 
but any colonisers will be immigrants. 

The results of the first shooting experiment are equivocal 
since they might be taken as suggesting (a) that the terri- 
tories were adjusted to the food or suitability of the area, or 
alternatively (b) that the colonisation corresponded approxi- 
mately to-the number of young cocks that were left. Tradition 
could be involved as well, if the young cocks reacted to the 
old territories. A response to tradition should be eliminated 
in the second shooting experiment; but it is clear that we need 
to repeat the August experiment next year, if possible in a 
situation where the initial number of young cocks is quite 
different from the number of existing territories. 

Possibilities for further experiments in 1964 include shoot- 
ing all territory owners on two areas, and altering the heather 
on half of eachsarea, leaving the other halves as controls. In 
one case the heather might be fertilised, while in the other it 
could be treated with a herbicide. Probably the breeding 
success on the two areas will be different. Thus these and sim- 
ilar experiments will help us to decide whether spring num- 
bers depend mainly on the availability of colonisers (i.e. on 
the breeding in the previous summer), or on the suitability 
of the area, or on a combination of these two possibilities. 

It is possible that the results may not be clear-cut, since 
both breeding success and territory size might sometimes be 
influenced by the same antecedent factor. In this case a de- 
pressing influence operating in winter may damage the food 
so badly that the subsequent summer growth may not be 
good enough to compensate for its effect. This may be the 
reason for the failure of the grouse population to increase in 
autumn on the Low area in either 1958 or 1959 (fig. 1) despite 
potential recruitment from breeding. In both years the winter 
food had been damaged, breeding was poor, and the autumn 
population was the same as in spring. In 1957, 1960, and 1961, 
the winter food was good, breeding was better, and grouse 
numbers were higher in autumn after breeding than in the 
previous spring. In these cases potential recruitment was re- 
flected in an actual increase. 


New hypothesis 


It is tempting to reword hypotheses 1 and 2 as follows: 


3. Variations in the winter die-back of heather will be correlated 
with the number of territory owners the following autumn. When 
there is little die-back, the number of territory owners will increase 
in proportion to the breeding success; when the die-back is severe, 
the number of territories may be restricted by the state of the 
heather. 


This hypothesis would resolve the conflict, since we believe 
that poor winter food results in poor breeding (hypothesis 1), 
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but it implies that in good years the autumn population is 
regulated simply by the number of recruits available. This is 
an over-simplification, because we know that the birds’ terri- 
torial behaviour puts a ceiling on the autumn colonisation. 
Good evidence for this comes from the heavy natural mor- 
tality that is observed in autumn without any change in the 
stable population level (fig. 1), and from the ready replace- 
ment of territory owners following the August shooting ex- 
periment. Both pieces of evidence show that other birds cap- 
able of holding territories are available as colonists in addition 
to those that actually obtain territories. Hence we need a 
qualification to the third hypothesis, namely: | 
3a. Even in good years there is competition for territories, and not 
every bird is successful in obtaining one. 

The inference is that some grouse are better at obtaining 
territories than others, and the restriction on colonisation 
may thus be imposed not only by food shortage but also by | 
exclusiveness between the birds themselves. In a poor year, | 
when food shortage may be the primary influence, only the | 
most dominant grouse will succeed in getting a territory. In | 
other years more second-grade grouse will succeed, while in | 
the very best years a high proportion of the available recruits | 
may be successful. The quality that distinguishes one grouse | 
from another may be its level of innate aggression, since we | 
have found (Watson 1964) that the most aggressive birds have | 
the biggest territories, and we know that birds with the © 


etnallest territories often fail to secure a mate and do not © 
reed. | 


These ideas find some support from our data for 1959. In | 
that year breeding was poor (fig. 1), and recruitment minimal. | 
Nonetheless some young birds did enter the population as | 
territory owners, and in the subsequent autumn and early — 
winter of 1960 these birds survived very much better (76% | 
against 46%) than birds in any of the three previous seasons | 
(Jenkins et al. 1963, table 15). This suggests that colonisers | 
in 1959 were first-grade individuals. However, there are diffi- | 
culties, because the heather growth in 1959 was prolific and | 
not reduced in quantity as might have been expected. Possibly | 
it was poor in quality, but this is speculation. | 


Conclusions 


Our ideas therefore are based on hypotheses which are | 
being tested by further empirical observations and experi- | 
ments. The main conclusion so far is that both periodic and | 
prolonged decreases in Red Grouse numbers may result from | 
declines in the suitability of the habitat. Periodic increases | 
presumably result from an improvement which permits both | 
better breeding and a higher level of colonisation, possibly | 
in proportion to the habitat improvement. The main cause of | 
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the short-term decreases recorded was winter frosting of the 
heather, and of long-term decreases is most likely to be a re- 
duction in heather productivity due to mismanagement and, 
in particular, too much or too little burning. With regard to 
the actual causes of death, we conclude that predation and 
starvation (i.e. disease) merely remove the surplus. To quote 
Grange (1949, p. 140), “it really makes little or no difference 
which fate surplus individuals in a declining habitat meet... 
The salient point to be made is that the habitat itself has 
declined with respect to available natural resources until the 
formerly abundant population can no longer be supported 
within it.” 

We now need to obtain more detailed knowledge of changes 
in grouse numbers on Kerloch, to study changes in heather 
quantity and quality, both empirically and in association with 
the grouse population study, and we need to learn more about 
grouse behaviour, especially variations between individual 
grouse. We plan further experiments to test whether popula- 
tion size (1.e. the number of territory owners) can be changed 
by modifying the aggression of the residents. | 


The implication for management is clear; namely, that the 
habitat should be suitable for maximum colonisation by 
potential recruits in seasons with a good food supply. The need 
is not to increase the actual numbers of grouse (for example, 
by exterminating predators), but rather by judicious land-use 
always to keep the moor in a state of maximum productivity, 
so that as many as possible of the available grouse will colon- 
ise the area in seasons when the winter die-back of heather 
is minimal. 
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Isle of May Bird Observatory and Field Station 
Report for 1963 


Prepared for the Observatory Committee 


by Nancy J. Gorpon, Hon. Secretary 


The Observatory was manned for 162 days between 23rd 
March and 7th November 1963. The number of observer 
nights was 9591. 


No observations were made during the second week of 
April, the last week of May, or the first and third weeks of 
October. Only one group of ringers visited the island in July, 
and it is hoped that in 1964 more observers will help in 
summer with the study and ringing of the breeding popula- 
tions. 


Some of the low ringing and daily census figures may be 
due to a general decrease in populations resulting from the 
extreme conditions of the 1962-63 winter. Smaller numbers 
of birds than usual were recorded during the spring migra- 
tion but there were heavy falls in autumn at the end of 
August and the end of October. 


A new species for the island was a Collared Dove Strepto- 
pelia decaocto on 7th and 8th June, and for the first time a 
Bullfinch of the British race was recorded. A Yellow-breasted 
Bunting on 26th September was the fourth occurrence; like 
the Bullfinch it was trapped and ringed. 


Puffins bred extensively in the Colm’s Hole area, where 
the colony now seems well established. 


Spring migration 


Observers were present from 23rd March until 12th June, | 
with gaps at 4th-9th April, 17th-18th May and 26th May-3rd 
June. Visible migration was not spectacular, the main feat- ~ 
ures being its lateness and continuation into June. | 


March-April. From 23rd to 28th March an anticyclone dom- | 
inated the weather, bringing south-west winds; small num- | 
bers of Blackbirds and a few Chaffinches, Skylarks and | 
Wrens were noted. The next four days of east winds and poor | 
visibility saw more movement, particularly on 30th, when 40 © 
Blackbirds, 30 Song Thrushes (the highest daily total for _ 
the year), 8 Redwings, 30 Robins, 7 Dunnocks (rising to 20 | 
on 31st), 30 Meadow Pipits, 20 Skylarks, 16 Lapwings, a few | 
Fieldfares and Woodcock, and a Mealy Redpoll were recor- © 
ded. A Black Redstart, the first Wheatear and 3 Chiffchaffs | 
were seen On 29th March and a Water Rail from Ist to 4th | 
April. Mainly cold changeable weather continued until mid | 
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April; Meadow Pipits were moving, the highest estimate 
being about 100 on 13th. A small depression brought east 
winds on [6th-18th, with a Ring Ouzel, 25 Fieldfares and 10 
Wheatears (rising to 20 next day) on 17th, about 100 Field- 
fares on 18th, and a White Wagtail and the first Swallow 
on 19th. Despite east winds during the following week, the 
only notable arrivals were a Blackcap, a few Willow War- 
blers, Redstarts and Whinchats, with increased movement of 
Wheatears. About 25 Willow Warblers on 27th April was 
the highest spring count of the species. 


May-June. This pattern of movement continued into early 
May with very clear sunny weather and occasional showery 
spells. Apart from 20 Willow Warblers on 4th May, and an 
occasional Chiffchaff, warblers were largely absent until 8th 
May, when 2 Grasshopper Warblers, 2 Sedge Warblers and 
3 Whitethroat¢ appeared, and the first Sandwich Terns 
passed. Some days of east wind and fog followed, as depres- 
sions crossed England on 10th and 14th, and small numbers 
of the commoner warblers continued to arrive. There was a 
Cuckoo on 10th; 2 Lesser Redpolls, a Yellow Wagtail and a 
Spotted Flycatcher were seen on 11th, and a Corncrake 
appeared on 12th. The only Pied Flycatcher of the spring was 
recorded on 24th May. A few more warblers came in with 
east wind and fog between 7th and 12th June; also 7 Spotted 
gp and a Collared Dove on 7th, and a Nightjar on 

th. 


Autumn migration 


The Observatory was manned from 31st July to 7th Nov- 
ember, with gaps at 15th August and at Ist-6th, 17th-21st and 
25th October. There were fewer heavy falls of migrants than 
in 1962 but the main movements were at approximately the 
same times. 

August-September. The main feature of the early part of this 
period was a Crossbill irruption for the second successive 
year: 8 appeared on 31st July, one was seen on each of the 
next two days, 3 on 3rd August and 84 on 4th. Only 20 were 
recorded on 5th, with declining numbers thereafter—but 
still some comings and goings—till the last was seen on 14th. 
East winds persisted until 4th August, becoming westerly by 
10th and remaining very variable in unsettled conditions for 
the rest of the month. Migrants during the first two weeks 
included small numbers of warblers, Pied Flycatchers and 
Swallows, with a few Golden Plovers, Green Sandpipers and 
Whimbrel. Over 70 Oystercatchers passed in small parties on 
4th, and a considerable movement of terns was noted on 6th. 
A Tree Pipit arrived on 13th, and the first Barred Warbler 
on 16th. Worsening weather next day, with north winds 
veering to north-east, brought 8 Garden Warblers, 7 Pied 
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Flycatchers, a Sedge Warbler, 4 Whinchats, a Ruff and a 
Cuckoo. A movement of 120 Swallows was seen on 21st and 
70 Willow Warblers appeared on 22nd. Winds remained west, 
with little visible migration, until 28th August when a south- 
east airstream was associated with a large depression to the 
south-west. There were 16 Whimbrel on 29th but at first 
only a trickle of warblers and flycatchers. Then, on 31st, 
there was a large arrival between 0600 and 1145 hrs GMT, 
including at least 50 Garden Warblers, 2 Lesser Whitethroats, 
2 Blackcaps, an Icterine Warbler, 20 Pied Flycatchers, 20 
Redstarts, 12 Whinchats and an early Fieldfare. The follow- 
ing days were exciting. On 1st September Willow Warblers 
increased from 6 to 20, and a Bluethroat, 2 Wrynecks, and a 
Wood Sandpiper arrived. By 3rd September the winds had 
become north-westerly but migrants, especially warblers, 
continued to appear; Whinchat numbers rose from 6 to 20, 
Redstarts from 8 to 40, Pied Flycatchers from 8 to 12. Single 
Ortolan Buntings were seen on 4th and 6th, and Wrynecks 
numbered 8 on 8rd and 4th. Garden Warblers had dwindled 
to 15 on 5th, but by then 105 had been ringed. Tree Pipits 
(maximum 10) were recorded daily from lst to 6th. Wader 
movement in the first fortnight of September included 30 
Bar-tailed Godwits on 7th, a few Whimbrel and Dunlin, a 
Green Sandpiper, up to 3 Common Sandpipers, a Ringed 
Plover, up to 5 Knots and 3 Golden Plovers, with Turnstones 
and Oystercatchers passing through; a Ruff was seen on 4th- 
6th, a Spotted Redshank on 5th, a Grey Plover on 9th and 
single Curlew Sandpipers on 6th and (perhaps the same) on 
9th-10th. About 300 Common or Arctic Terns passed the island 
on 8th. Wheatear numbers fluctuated between 10 and 50, and 
Meadow Pipit counts exceeded 100 on 5th, 6th and 8th. There 
was a further influx of Crossbills (maximum 12) between 
2nd and 14th September. A Red-backed Shrike was present ~ 
on 2nd-8th, and a Peregrine on 14th-16th. Movement grad- | 
ually decreased in a short spell of settled westerly weather 
in the middle of the month, but more warblers came in after 
it broke on 17th, the biggest influx (from 0900 hrs GMT on- © 
wards on the 19th) including 10 Willow Warblers, a Lesser | 
Whitethroat and a Barred Warbler, as well as 60 Pied Fly- — 
catchers, 15 Redstarts, a Cuckoo, 2 Whinchats, a Brambling 
and 15 Dunlin, with 4 Siskins the following day. In variable 


winds from 21st to 24th September, a few Swallows, Wheat- _ 


ears and alba Wagtails were noted; unexpectedly, a Red- 
breasted Flycatcher was trapped on 22nd. Also surprisingly, | 
in view of the prevailing gale-force west wind which lasted — 


until the end of the month, a Yellow-breasted Bunting was 


trapped on 26th; it stayed until 30th. About 200 Pink-footed | 
Geese crossed the island on 27th, a Red-throated Diver and 7 
Arctic Skuas were seen on 28th, and 2 Merlins on 29th. Kes- 
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trel passage was normal. 

October-November. During strong westerly winds in the 
second week of October little migration was recorded. The 
last party of Swallows was seen on 8th; the last House Martin 
on 13th. There were single Lesser Redpoll and Short-eared 
Owl on 9th, a Lapland Bunting on 13th, and a Yellow-browed 
Warbler on 14th. Southerly or westerly winds continued until 
26th, with small arrivals of Turdidae on 15th and 23rd. On 
26th October the start of a long period of easterly weather 
associated with a large anticyclone over Europe heralded 
another large passage. The pattern resembled that of the 
same period in 1962, involving large numbers of Turdidae, 
but, despite similar periods of fog, fewer Starlings, Wood- 
cock and Goldcrests. Between 26th October and 5th Novem- 
ber 881 birds (including 746 Blackbirds) were ringed. 


The influx on 26th October comprised mainly Blackbirds 
(400), Fieldfares (200), Redwings (50) and Song Thrushes 
(10), with 4 Snow Buntings, 7 Bramblings, a Chiffchaff, a 
Lapland Bunting, a Merlin and a Sparrowhawk. Most of 
these departed overnight, but by the next afternoon Bram- 
bling numbers had doubled, and a Yellowhammer and 3 
Goldcrests had arrived; a Woodcock and small flocks of 
Fieldfares were seen passing at dusk. Arrivals on 28th and 
29th included 2 more Chiffchaffs (one which was trapped was 
“Northern”) and a Blackcap. The next big movement, in 
strong south-east winds, was on 30th, when flocks came in 
all day. They were mainly of Starlings (1,500), Redwings 
(400), Fieldfares (400) and Blackbirds (100). The Redwing 
count was the highest for the year. That night the light- 
keeper reported hundreds of Starlings at the lantern, and 
Blackbirds were moving also. Arrivals on 3lst included 7 
Lapwings, 4 Woodcocks, 2 Hooded Crows and a Reed Bunting. 
Blackbird movement reached a peak on 1st November, with 
1,000 estimated, along with about 300 Redwings and 300 
Fieldfares; Woodcock numbers rose to 10, and 2 Ring Ouzels, 
3 Blackcaps, 6 Redpolls, a Woodlark, a Long-eared Owl and 
a Hen Harrier (which stayed a week) were recorded. Many 
of the Turdidae left on 2nd but incomers included 2 more 
Blackcaps and 3 more Long-eared Owls, another 20 Wood- 
cock, some 15 Robins and about 20 Goldcrests. More Long-ear- 
ed Owls appeared in the days following, and 7 were ringed 
between lst and 7th. A flock of 24 Waxwings on 2nd aroused 
great interest; between 3 and 24 were seen on the next three 
days, and a single bird on 6th. There was a noticeable move- 
ment of Skylarks on 2nd-6th, with a maximum of 90 on 4th; 6 
Snow Buntings and a Black Redstart turned up on 3rd. Arriv- 
als on 4th included a Great Grey Shrike, a very late Wheatear 
and a male Bullfinch of the Northern race, later seen alongside 
a female of the British race which had arrived on Ist. Early 
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morning fog on 5th grounded 500 Blackbirds, 80 Redwings, 
100 Fieldfares and 20 Song Thrushes. Later that day a skein 
of Grey Lag Geese flew over. | 


Unusual occurrences 


Whooper Swan. Four, 6th March. Fourth record. | 

Hen Harrier. (ne, 1st-6th November. Second record. 

Water Rail. One, Ist-4th April. Second spring record. ; 

Concrake. A male, first heard calling in early June, damaged its wing 
and was still on the island on 6th November. 

Grey Plover. One, 25th March; one, 9th September. Third and fourth 
records, first for spring. ag 

Golden Plover. One, 4th August; three, 5th. Unusually early. 

Whimbrel. Sixteen, 29th August. Largest number together. — 

Bay ice Godwit. Thirty, 7th September. Ninth occurrence, first of 
a flock. Tey 

Wood Sandpiper. One, Ist September. Fourth record. 

Spotted Redshank. One, 5th September. Fifth year of occurrence; “all 
since 1957. 7 

Curlew Sandpiper. One, 6th and 9th-10th. September. Fourth record. 

Little Gull. Two, 17th September; one, 18th. Sixth record. _. 

Roseate Tern. One to three daily, 7th-12th June. Only second occur- 
rence since 1957. 

Collared Dove. One, 7th-8th June. First record. | : 

Long-eared Owl. At least seven (the number trapped) lst-7th Novem- 
ber. Unusually many. 

Wryneck. At least ten (the number trapped) 1st-4th September. Un- 
usually many. 

Woodlark. One, Ist-2nd November. First record since 1950. 

Hooded Crow. Two to five daily, 3lst October-7th November. More 
than for many years. 

Ring Ouzel. One, 24th March. Earliest spring occurrence. 

Wheatear. One, 4th November. Latest autumn record. 

Robin. One, 7th-llth June. First for June. 

Barred Warbler. Eight, 2nd September. Largest number in a day. 

Garden Warbler. Fifty, 3lst August. A high number, equalled only 
once before. 

Pied Flycatcher. Sixty, 19th September. A high number, exceeded only 
once before. : 
Tree Pipit. One, 24th October. Latest autumn occurrence. 
Waxwing. Recorded daily, 2nd-6th November; at least 24 involved. 

Sixth record, the first of more than three birds. 5 

Siskin. Possibly the same bird, 7th-8th June, 3rd and 6th-7th July. 
First summer record. 

Bullfinch. One (British race), 1Ist-5th November; one (Northern race), 
4th-6th November. First record of British race, only fourth: and fifth 
of species. viet 

Crossbill. Eighty-four, 5th August; one to twenty on other days, 31st 
July-14th August; one to twelve, 2nd-1lth and 13th-14th September. 
Recorded in nine previous years; highest number together. 

Yellow-breasted Bunting. One, 26th-30th September. Fourth record. 


Breeding population 


It may possibly be in part a reflection of the severe winter 
that there was a noticeable shortage of some of the smaller 
breeding birds. At the very most, not more than three pairs 
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of Meadow Pipits and two pairs of Wheatears can have bred, 
compared with four pairs and five or six pairs, respectively, 
the year before. Also, for the first time on record, no Pied 
Wagtails attempted to nest. The now usual pair of Swallows 
laid eggs, but this year failed to rear any young. The same 
pair of Blackbirds as in 1962 nested again in a building in 
Fluke Street, rearing two broods. 


A pair of Shelduck hatched 14 young in early June, and 
the family was seen to cross the North Plateau and launch 
into the sea from the top of the west cliffs. Oystercatchers 
had more success than in 1962, rearing about 5 broods, and 
Puffins bred successfully in the turfy slopes around Colm’s 
Hole. Although almost impossible to assess, this colony now 
seems well established and probably contains up to 200 
breeding pairs;,11 chicks were ringed. There were no marked 
changes in the status of other seabirds, although Kittiwake 
nests at East Tarbet increased from 39 to 56. A pair of Great 
Black-backed Gulls again nested but the three eggs disap- 
peared not long after they were laid. For the first time for 
five. years a count was made of the breeding colony of Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls; it suggested a population of about 350 
pairs—almost exactly double that of 1958. It seems probable 
that the Herring Gull population has increased also—the last 
estimate was 2700 pairs in 1957—and reassessment would be 
a useful task for someone in 1964. , 


Ringing and recoveries 


2307 birds of 63 species were ringed. Although this was 
not far below the previous year’s high total, more than half 
consisted of Shags and Blackbirds. 378 Shags (only one adult) 
and 847 Blackbirds (only eight nestlings) were ringed, and 
other record totals were 126 Garden Warblers, 65 Pied Fly- 
catchers, 12 Barred Warblers, 7 Long-eared Owls and 6 Red- 
polls. Other notable totals were 10 Wrynecks and 8 Crossbills. 
Only 3 Wrens, 7 Wheatears and 19 Meadow Pipits were 
ringed; and no new species were added to the ringing list, al- 
though for the first time a Bullfinch of the British race 
figured on it. 


The most interesting recapture was a northward-bound 
Willow Warbler ringed on the island on 12th May 1961 and 
retrapped on its way north two years later on 13th May 1963. 
A Meadow Pipit ringed as a first-winter bird on 17th August 
1956 was caught again on 27th August 1963. 


There were more recoveries notified in 1963 of birds ringed 
on the Isle of May than in any previous year; the 56 received 
include 23 from abroad and our first of Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker, Fieldfare and Siskin. The more interesting are listed 
below : 
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Ringed Recovered 
Woodcock E.G. 3.11.62 Tipperary, Eire 4.12.62 
Great Black- Ad. 27.10.54 Eday, Orkney 5.10.63 
backed Gull i 
Lesser Black- — Pull. 17. 7.62 Tarragona, Spain 29. 1.63 
backed Gull 
- Pull. 1777202 Porto Leixoes, Portugal 3. 1.63 
Great Spotted Ist W. 13.10.62 Larbert, Stirlingshire 21. 2.63 
dpecker 
BO a 3 Ist Wd 27.10.62 Sundsvall, Sweden 19. 7.63 
Blackbird F.G.92 4 460 Rogaland, Norway 13. 2.63 
HhAae 2.10.60 Bergen, Norway 29. 9.63 
fa Ad.c 22.10.61 Flekkefjord, Norway 2. 4.63 
. Ad.c 26. 3.62 Lillesand, Norway 9. 4.63 
ist Sg 8. 4.62 Romsdal, Norway 29.10.63 
; Ad.d 11. 4.62 Lanesborough, Ros- 
x common, Eire. 6. 2.63 
&: Ad.d 29.10.62 Sogne Fjord, Norway 26. 6.63 
s Ad.@ 3.11.62 Jutland, Denmark . 4.63 
a Ad.@ 5.11.62 Sogne Fjord, Norway 29. 3.63 
e Ist W.d = 3.11.62 Bonnyrigg, Midlothian 15. 8.63 
is d.Q 3.11.62 Dunkineely, Donegal, Eire 29.12.62 
Bi Ist W.d 6.11.62 Ennis, Clare, Eire 26. 1.63 
st Ad.d 6.11.62 Foxford, Mayo, Eire 24. 2.63 
x F.G. 7.11.62 North Sea fishing boat 4. 4.63 
* £.G: 7.11.62 Kristiansund, Norway 8. 8.63 
Redstart lst W.d 5. 9.62 Holywell, Flintshire 3. 0.05 
Blackcap F.G.9 7.11.62 Sevilla, Spain 13. 2.63 
Starling F.G. 5. 4.60 Kalmar, Sweden 20. 4.63 
5 1G: 7.11.62 Sjaelland, Denmark 28. 7.63 
Siskin Ist W.d 26. 9.62 E. Flanders, Belgium 21.11.62 


A Dunnock ringed as a juvenile on the Bass Rock on 11.9.62 
was recaught on the May on 28.3.63. Another, an adult 
ringed on Fair Isle on 30.3.63, was recaught on the May on 
11.4.63. A third Dunnock, hatched on the May and ringed 
there as a juvenile on 21.7.61, was recovered in Anstruther, 
Fife, on 13.5.63. An adult female Blackbird ringed at New 


HOUIeys Kent, on 2.11.59 was recaptured on the May on 


Other observations 


Seals. There has been no apparent change in the number 
of grey seals seen around the island. After publication of the 
1962 report it was learned that three more pups (four alto- | 
gether) had been born on the island in December 1962. In | 


December 1963 a single pup was born, leaving the island | 
soon after Christmas. 


In January-February 1963 Keeper _ 


Crowe caught four tagged seals which had been marked as 


pups on the Farne Islands, three the previous autumn, one 
in November 1961. 


Rabbits. The rabbit is still numerous, despite the fact that | 
the Principal Keeper again caught about a thousand. | 
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Mice. There appeared to be a large drop in the numbers of 
house mice during the winter of 1962-63, when few were 
seen either indoors or out. If so, the population had increased 
again in time for the visit in September of Dr R. J. Berry 
of the Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, who is study- 
ing the genetics and variations of island mice and has already 
published a survey of those of Skokholm. He collected 96 
nue for comparative studies, and intends to publish the 
results. 


Vegetation. Dr EK. V. Watson, who has contributed greatly 
towards our botanical knowledge of the May, visited the 
island in September for the first time since 1956. He noticed 
that some marked changes have taken place. Despite heavy 
grazing by rabbits in certain parts, there is in places an im- 
mense growth of Yorkshire Fog Holcus lanatus. This, and 
perhaps hard winters and heavy salt spray, has led to the 
disappearance sof many mosses and liverworts. However, 
there has been an increased growth of bryophytes, for in- 
stance of Marchantia polymorpha on the recently burnt patch 
of ground near the Low Light. 


A further collection of fungi was made by T. W. Eggeling 
in September. Eight new species were added to the list for 
the island, bringing the total recorded to 45. 


G. Russell of the Port Erin Marine Biological Station, who 
has made a survey of the island’s seaweeds, visited the island 
again in July, adding a few new records. It was noted that 
many species have disappeared from the high-level rock 
pools, which are being fouled by the increasing numbers of 
gulls. 


Other events. Three very different films were made on the 
May in 1963. In July Gordon Hollands, the well known bird 
photographer, took some film to form part of his study of 
the Scottish volcanic islands, which was later shown at the 
S.0.C. Conference. In August Scottish Television made a 
film, primarily of the lighthouse community but also of the 
bird life, for its Here and Now programme. The third filming 
witnessed by the resident observers concerned the activities 
of a number of characters dressed variously in Edwardian 
and full Highland Dress. The origin and eventual fate of this 
masterpiece remains a mystery. 


The lighthouse. It has been learned with great regret that 
Mr Watt, Principal Keeper since 1955, will be retiring in 
February 1964. All those who have stayed on the island will 
know how much the Observatory is indebted to him for all 
his help and many kindnesses over the years. He and Mrs 
Watt will be greatly missed, and all the good wishes of the 
Observatory go with them both to Dundee. 
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Rock Doves in Scotland 


RayMonpD HEWSON 
(Plates 1-2) 
Introduction 


The mixed flocks of pigeons that frequent much of the 
Scottish coast may have cast doubts on the status of the Rock 
Dove Columba livia as a respectable wild bird, and its natural 
wariness and inaccessible nesting places make it difficult to 
study. Similarly in England and Wales there are few pure 
Rock Doves, but the urban habits of the feral pigeon have 
been studied (Gompertz 1957), and its elevation to the British 
list proposed (Fitter 1945). The late Rev. John Lees (1946) 
found that Rock Doves in sea caves around the Black Isle 
bred throughout the year, and the long breeding season has 
been important in the domestication of the Rock Dove from 
which our various dovecote pigeons are descended. There are 
still a good many places on the Scottish mainland and islands 
where apparently true Rock Doves may be found. The object 
of this account is to sketch in the background to the present 
enquiry into the status of coast-dwelling pigeons in Scotland. 


Distribution 


Witherby et al. (1940) described the Rock Dove in Britain as 
resident and decreasing. In England and Wales it used to 
breed on sea cliffs, especially in the west and south-west, but 
it was doubtful whether any true Rock Doves still bred, al- 
though birds of Rock Dove type predominated in Yorkshire 
and the Isle of Man. In Scotland the Rock Dove had ceased 
to breed south of the Firth of Forth. Baxter and Rintoul (1953) 
in their detailed account found the Rock Dove less common 
than formerly, and extinct in some ancient breeding places, 
though still common in the west from Argyll northwards. The 
doo caves near Elie and at Wemyss in Fife (the latter pre- 
sumably those referred to by Ritchie (1920) as adjacent to 
early dovecotes) were occupied, not surprisingly, by dovecote 
pigeons. It is perhaps uncertain that old records of Rock 
Doves, such as those in Aberdeenshire (1795) and Kincardine- 
shire (1837), would refer to pure Rock Doves. It would be 
surprising if those at Gamrie, Banffshire, in 1836 and 1895 did, 
for Dr R. Richter found in June 1963 that among 78 pigeons 
near Troup Head, Gamrie, only eight were apparently pure 
Rock Doves. There is no evidence of any change in agricul- 
tural practice which would have caused a considerable influx 
of domestic pigeons in the last 70 years. The proportion is 
roughly similar near Castle Findlater, further west along the 
Banffshire coast, but Lees (1946) found that in Easter Ross 
the pigeons had only a very slight admixture of domestic 
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blood. There appear to be no records of the composition of 
pigeon flocks on the east coast north of the Black Isle. 


The distribution of Rock Doves in the Scottish Islands is 
well covered by Baxter and Rintoul. They are common in 
Arran, Bute, Islay, Jura, Gigha, Colonsay, Coll and Tiree, 
breeding on all or most of these islands and on the Treshnish 
Isles, and on EKigg, Rhum, Canna and Sanday. Their present 
status on Ailsa Craig seems uncertain. A big decrease occur- 
red on Mull between 1838 and 1921, but Rock Doves are 
common on Jona. There are fewer Rock Doves on the west 
side of Raasay than there used to be. An inland colony in 
Skye, reported by Seton Gordon, may be the only authentic 
record for Britain. Other reports probably referred to Stock 
Doves. 


In the Outer Hebrides the Rock Dove appears always to 
have been abundant. Harvie-Brown found them on Haskeir in 
1881; they were not found in 1939, but were breeding in 1952- 
53 (Roberts & Atkinson 1955). Williamson and Boyd (1960) 
include Rock Dove among the 13 species which have ceased 
to breed on St Kilda since Martin Martin’s accounts of the 
island in the late seventeenth century. In Orkney it is a 
common bird, and on Eynhallow nests in the ruins of farm 
buildings and houses. On Fair Isle it was abundant until the 
end of the nineteenth century but by 1912 was unknown. It 
now breeds, but Baxter and Rintouls’ record of over 100 in 
December 1943 may refer to migrants. Peter Davis (pers. 
comm.) refers to obvious southward passage in November, 
and estimates the breeding population at about ten pairs. For 
Shetland generally, Baxter and Rintoul quote Saxby that 
Rock Doves were abundant throughout the islands. 


Rock Doves no longer breed on the Bass Rock or Isle of 
May. Instances are given of Starlings driving out Rock Doves 
from their breeding caves. It it difficult to say whether this 
might not have been due to a decrease in the Rock Dove’s 
range and numbers rather than to a change of habits on the 
part of the Starlings, although these increased greatly in 
Scotland in the nineteenth century. 


Domestication and dovecotes 


Rock Doves had been domesticated in Persia by 500 B.C. 
and were kept in elaborate columbaria in Rome in 30 B.C., 
when Varro wrote that there were two kinds of dovecote 
pigeons, “one, wild pigeons or rock pigeons as some call them 
... the other kind less shy (and) generally white” (Smith 1931). 
Such precise information is not available for Scotland, where 
Rock Doves, according to Ritchie (1920), were probably first 
domesticated at about the same time as ducks and geese. The 

fitting up of sea caves with accessible nest places from which 
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young pigeons could be readily harvested probably preceded 
the building of dovecotes. Such caves exist in the parish of 
Wemyss and ancient dovecotes were built nearby. I am told 
that the Wemyss caves have been sealed off because of sub- 
sidence due to mining. I can find no other record of such caves 
in Scotland, and only one other British record, at Port Eynon | 
in Wales (Watkins 1891). | 


Shaped like an old-fashioned beehive, a pattern attributed 
to the Romans and introduced into Britain by the Normans, 
the earliest dovecotes were built around the coast, and pre- | 
sumably stocked from the doo caves. Their age is uncertain. | 
A Welsh dovecote of this type is dated 1326; another in Banff- _ 
shire is fifteenth century; and the splendid dovecote at Bog- 
ward, St Andrews, is among the best known early Scottish 
dovecotes. 


Protected by stringent laws since the fifteenth century—an 
Act of 1503 ordained “ilke lord and laird to make them dow- 
cots’”—dovecotes became so numerous, and the depredations 
of their occupants so irksome, that an Act of 1617 restricted 
the possession of a dovecote to landowners with an estate 
worth an annual rent of ten chalders of victual. It must be 
remembered that the laird’s pigeons fed largely upon his 
tenants’ scanty crops—or his neighbour’s. In the eighteenth 
century, and earlier, before the “improving” landlords brought 
up-to-date agricultural methods to Scotland, the standard of 
cultivation was so low and the yield so meagre (Handley 
1953) that there was little to spare for pigeons, but the tenant 
was not allowed to shoot dovecote pigeons to protect his 
crops (Irvine 1883). 


The dovecote continued to flourish after the Act of 1617. 
Many seventeenth century dovecotes are enormous, suggest- 
ing that if the laird was limited as to the number of his dove- 
cotes he made the most of not being limited as to size. A 
smaller circular type of dovecote, appearing in the eighteenth 
century, may have been partly ornamental and partly for 
sport. Trap-shooting of domestic pigeons was fashionable from 
1790 until the second half of the nineteenth century (Stuart- 
Wortley 1886) and it is said that some small Scottish dove- 
cotes, a short walk from lairds’ houses, provided pigeons 
for shooting. As agricultural improvements spread and the 
price of corn increased, the dovecote declined (Ritchie 1920). 
Other sources refer to the growing of turnips as winter feed 
for cattle, which provided a supply of fresh meat in winter 
and thus rendered the dovecote unnecessary for its main 
purpose. 


But the importance of the dovecote in the Scottish economy 
can be gauged by the estimate that in Fife at the end of the 
eighteenth century 360 dovecotes held 36,000 pairs of pigeons 
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(Thomson 1800). These must have outnumbered by far the 
wild coast-dwelling pigeons. What became of them as the 
dovecotes became ruinous? A few pigeons nest in the remains 
of dovecotes, and many more may have done so during the 
last hundred or so years. The effect on the pigeons of the sea 
caves of recruitment from displaced dovecote pigeons must 
have been considerable. 


The present problem 


It is clear that the proportion of apparently pure Rock 
Doves among coast-dwelling pigeons increases towards the 
west and north and is highest upon the Scottish islands. The 
distribution of ancient dovecotes, though not fully worked 
out, shows a concentration in the south and east and along 
the more fertile coastal areas. It is likely that these dovecotes 
held many more pigeons than would be kept subsequently in 
farm pigeon lofts, and probable that recruitment from dove- 
cotes influenced the present distribution of feral pigeons and 
Rock Doves. It is not known whether the present populations 
are static or whether one type of pigeon is gaining ground 
at the expense of the other. 


Information on the distribution of Rock Doves and other 
coast-dwelling pigeons would therefore be welcome from 
anyone who is able to cover a few miles of coastline anywhere 
in Scotland, including the islands, and enquiry forms will 
gladly be supplied. Birdwatchers with antiquarian leanings 
may also like to collect records of dovecotes, and forms and 
diagrams are also available for this purpose. 
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Short Notes 


Some notes on Golden Eagles 


Attacking human intruder. On 13th July 1963 when visiting an 
eyrie in Inverness-shire I was swooped at by the female 
Golden Eagle. She did this at least a dozen times and really 
seemed to mean business as she had her talons down as she 
came in. The reason for this bird’s determined swooping at 
me was because an eaglet was sitting ten yards away on the 
hillside. During a lull I approached the eaglet, and simul- 
taneously the adult bird dived at me; at which the eaglet 
took wing and landed half a mile away. This eagle had pre- 
viously attacked me once on 22nd June and five times on 
6th July. 

Weights of two eaglets. I made weekly visits to the eyrie of 
this aggressive bird to weigh the two eaglets (plate 3). The 
smaller one succumbed when about seven weeks old, not as 
a consequence of any active ill-treatment, but simply because 
it got an insufficient share of the prey, which consisted mainly 
of grouse, lamb carrion (one premature lamb, and one blood- 
less piece of carrion), water vole, short-tailed vole, and the 
remains of three red deer calves. One of these last was an 
entire skeleton—the only time I have found more than dis- 
membered remains—and weighed 5 lb when picked clean. It 
would be interesting to know how much it weighed when 
brought to the eyrie, because the fresh weight of perhaps 15 
lb would be well beyond the capacity of even a large eagle. 
eo following table gives details of the weekly weights of the 
eaglets: 


Age in weeks Weishts of eaglets 
1 8 oz 1 4b 
2 1 1b 2 lb (almost) 
3 2 Ib 4 lb (almost) 
4 23 |b 53 lb 
5 4 |b Tb 
6 54 lb 8 lb 6 oz 
7 44 Ib 8 lb 7 oz 
8 Dead 9 Ib 
9 93 Ib 
10 90? lb (flying stage) 


LEA MacNatty. 


Food at a Buzzard’s nest 


On 37 days from 22nd May to 8th July 1963 I visited a 
Buzzards’ nest in Inverness-shire and noted the remains of 
prey there. The nest contained four chicks, the largest of 
which left the nest on 30th June, when it weighed 13 lbs; the 
next two.left on 1st July or early on 2nd, From then no prey 
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was seen at the eyrie, and I believe none was brought in, as 
the other three vociferous young were now in the trees well 
away from the nest. I fed the remaining chick until it finally 
flew on 9th July. 


The prey identified consisted of 25 young rabbits, 8 voles, 
4 moles, 1 shrew, 1 slow worm, sheep carrion three times, 
and more birds than I have seen at any other nest, but no 
frogs although the nest was above a loch; the birds comprised 
a Mallard duckling, 2 fledgeling Blackbirds, 3 fledgeling 
Robins, and single adult Red Grouse, Oystercatcher, Wood- 
pigeon and Jackdaw. The four young were capable latterly 
of devouring food quickly, and certainly more was brought 
in than I was able to record. For instance, on 19th June I 
noted the cleaned bones and feathers of an Oystercatcher at 
9 a.m.; the cleaned bones and feathers of a grouse and the 
remains of a slow worm below the nest at 1 p.m.; a headless 
mole at 5.30 p.m.; and another headless mole at 9.30 p.m. 


LEA MacNa tty. 


Goshawk in North and South Argyll 


While we were watching birds one mile SSE along the 
coast from the lighthouse at the Mull of Kintyre on 15th 
September 1963 a large hawk flew close by. We saw only the 
underside well, but this was very pale buff, almost white, 
and covered with a regular pattern of small dark oval spots, 
very finely spotted under the wings and more heavily spotted 
on breast and belly. The spots died out at the belly leaving 
a clear white patch before the dark tail. The background of 
the tail was medium grey-brown with four prominent and 
very dark bands, the terminal one being almost twice as 
broad as the other three. The side of the face appeared whit- 
ish. The bird turned at an awkward angle to the sun and no 
more could be seen of the back than that it was fairly uniform 
brown. 

In shape this bird was like a Sparrowhawk but the tail 
was shorter in relation to the wings, which also appeared 
longer in proportion to their width than a Sparrowhawk’s. 
The flight was similar but more leisurely—fiap, flap, glide 
and circle. Eventually it circled and soared a little and drifted 
away to the south. It was much larger than a Sparrowhawk, 
the wingspan being estimated at about half as great again 
as that of a female Sparrowhawk. 

The bird was identified as an immature Goshawk, and 
judging by its pale underparts probablv in its second sum- 
mer. As with most reports of this species there is the possi- 
bility that it might have been a falconer’s bird but we have 


no evidence of this. 
A. G. Gorpon, T. D. H. MERRIE. 


PLATE 1. Dovecote 
dovecote in Britain; 
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at Barnyards of Findlater, Banffshire; the earliest type of 


this 


one containing over 900 stone nestboxes (See page 22). 


Photograph by R. Hewson 
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PLATE 2. Four-chambered dovecote at Leicheston, 
typically Scottish design, but unusual with four 
taining about 450 nestboxes (see page 22). 


near Buckie, 
compartments; 


Photograph 


Banffshire; a 


’ 


this one con- 


by R. Hewson 
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PLATE 5. Weighing month-old Golden Eagles, Inverness-shire, 1st June 1965. At 


this stage the iarger weighed St lb, the smaller only 212 lb (see page 26). 


7 


Tally 


Photograph by L, Macl 
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(Mr Merrie has submitted a sketch in confirmation of the 
identification. So far as we can judge, the bird was almost 
precisely at the boundary between the Argyll and Clyde 
Faunal Areas, and may be taken as the first record for South 
Argyll.—Eb.). 


Spotted Crake in Midlothian 


While I was walking along the shore of Gladhouse Reser- 
voir, Midlothian, on 21st July 1963 a small bird rose about 6 
feet in front of me, “running” for several steps on the mud as 
it flew off in the manner of a Coot scuttering across the water. 
It flew low with dangling feet for some 20 yards, then swung 
in to thick grasses and was lost. 


The bird was obviously a crake. It was about the size of a 
Starling and had a short bill. The upperwings and body ap- 
peared to be dark brown with very heavy white spotting 
(and perhaps some streaks and blotches of white) on the 
mantle. As it swerved into the grass there was a momentary 
glimpse of pale belly or, perhaps under tail-coverts. The bird 
was identified as a Spotted Crake. 

The only other record of this species at Gladhouse is of one 
on 20th July 1957 (antea 2: 30, 219). These are apparently 
very early dates for autumn movements (The Birds of Scot- 
land) although the lack of records may be due to the very 
retiring nature of the bird. With regard to this last, the type 
of terrain in which I found the crake is of interest. From 
spring to autumn, when the water level is high at Gladhouse, 
I try to keep as close to the water’s edge as possible. On 21st 
July 1963 the level was about 9 ins down and there was a 
narrow line of open mud or drift reeds at the high water 
level, with thick vegetation on the one side and thinner stuff 
with water on the other. This sort of country, if covered reg- 
ularly, will give wet feet on many occasions and perhaps the 
very occasional Water Rail or small crake. 


R. W. J. SMITH. 


(The description given above would also fit the Sora Rail, 
but we feel that the chances of this American species turning 
up in July on the eastern side of Scotland are so remote that 
they can reasonably be discounted.—ED.). 


Snowy Owls in Aberdeenshire, Banff, Shetland and Orkney 


As we reached the north summit of Ben Macdhui on lst 
June 1963 Bryan S. Owen spotted a large bird, very white 
when it flew, with a large wing span. We next caught sight 
of it perched completely upright against a green _ lichen- 
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covered boulder, and were able to stalk within 50 yards be- 
fore it flew off across the snowfields between the two tops. 
Its flight was swift on being disturbed, becoming more deli- 
berate and direct as it drew away from us. Certainly as 
large as a Buzzard it gave a marvellous view of its large 
head and body, and broad wings barred with pale greyish 
markings giving a chequered effect. It settled on some pure 
white snow about 150 yards away and was only visible ta 
the naked eye as a dirty smudge. When at rest it was notice- 
able that its breast was unstreaked. The eyes were not 
clearly seen; the beak was hardly visible but appeared yel- 
lowish. As it took flight its legs dangled downwards showing 
that they were feathered to the claws. The general appear- 
ance was of a monstrous moth in flight. 


We had no hesitation in identifying it as a Snowy Owl, 
probably an adult male in view of the lack of body markings. 
We saw it again several times that day, over the shoulder 
into the Lairig Ghru and flying north towards Lochan 
Buidhe, but it could not be found subsequently although 
various people searched for it. 


It was seen on both sides of the Aberdeenshire/Banff 
county boundary. A previous summer record from exactly 
the same area was of one—almost certainly an adult male— 
which frequented this high plateau in June 1952 and, pro- 
bably the same bird, from 19th July to 13th September 1953 
(Scot. Nat. 1952: 176; 1953: 57; see also antea 2: 99). 


F. C. GRIBBLE. 


On 14th June 1963 a Snowy Owl was seen on Vord Hill on 
the island of Fetlar. It was flushed from a pile of rocks at a 
distance of about 40 yards. It flew over the brow of the hill 
and was immediately mobbed by a Whimbrel, several Arctic 
Skuas, Common and Great Black-backed Gulls. It again rose 
into view but quickly flew below the brow of the hill and 
was not seen again. 


Although only seen for a short time the bird was undoubt- 
edly a Snowy Owl. It was a large owl, white all over, the 


only markings being small blackish streaks, especially notice- 


able on the wings, but very few on the head. It had a 


characteristic owl shape, with rather long body as a Long- | 


eared Owl rather than the short body of a Barn Owl. Wings 


long and rounded. Head typically round, with a short neck | 


seen as the bird rose side-on in front of me. In flight the 


bird was approximately the same size as the Great Black- 


backed Gulls which were mobbing it. 


Venables and Venables (Birds and Mammals of Shetland) 


list six previous records for Shetland during this century, but 


So ena 


ee 
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all these were winter records. Snowy Owls were evidently 
much more frequent in Shetland in the nineteenteh century. 


iS. LAYLOR. 


On 4th July 1963 near the summit of Ronas Hill in the 
north-west Mainland, Shetland, I disturbed a large white 
bird which I identified as a Snowy Owl. It flew for some dis- 
tance before perching on a stone. Owing to the very open 
nature of the country it was difficult to approach closely as 
the bird was on the alert the whole time. From about 120 
yards, in rather poor light, I could make out the pale white 
breast, without noticeable markings; wings, back and crown 
white, flecked with darker markings. The feathered tarsi 
were very obvious, and the eyes appeared yellow in the owl- 
like head. When I approached closer the bird flew away over 
a ridge. It had an even flight with slow wing beats, the wings 
appearing long and rounded at the tips. The bird was almost 
completely white, but had a slightly darker area on the lead- 
ing edge of the wing. There were no other birds in the area 
with which I could make a direct comparison of size, but I 
judged it to be about as big as a Herring Gull. 


C. J. Bootu. 


On 20th June 1963, while scanning a hillside on the island 
of Eday with binoculars, I realised that what I had taken for 
a white stone near the top of the hill was alive and turning 
its big round head from side to side. It was in fact a magni- 
ficent Snowy Owl, white with some faint palish-brown bar- 
ring, and either a male or a light-coloured female. Standing 
on the peat bank it was obviously an owl, though in propor- 
tion to its body the large round head was smaller than in 
most owls; eyes not very large, with golden irises; beak 
blackish and almost lost in the white feathers of the rather 
obscure facial disc. 

I was able to get within 15 yards of the bird and to photo- 
graph it as it circled past in flight before flying off over the 
brow of the hill to settle again, when it was immediately 
mobbed violently by a female Merlin which had a nest 
nearby. 

On 18th July I again visited Eday and located the Snowy 
Owl on the flattish hill-top where it had established itself. 
Each time I approached close it opened its mouth widely and 
called in apparent anger or defiance before taking off. The 
note, singly or repeated two or three times, was a loudish kia 
or keow, somewhat reminiscent of the kia of a Jackdaw, but 
louder and a little more drawn out, with just the hint of a 
bark. 


When flushed the bird never flew far, but confined itself to 
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a restricted area on the hill-top. Its flight was fairly swift— 
powerful strokes of the wings alternating with glides on 
more or less straight pinions and with the wingtips slightly 
curved down. 


A number of obvious roosting places on little eminences 
were littered with pellets and feathers. The pellets varied in 
size from 90 x 26 to 115 x 34 mm, and ten which I examined 
contained fur and bones of young rabbits up to about half- 
grown. The feathers were white and downy to a varying ex- 
tent, and most had some faint brown bars or spots. 


Local information suggested that the bird may have arrived 
as early as the end of April, though this only emerged after 
I mentioned seeing it. There was also a report of a second bird 
seen with this one but I could not confirm it. The latest 
claimed sighting was about the end of August. 


Though the Handbook credits the Snowy Owl with being a 
frequent visitor to Orkney I do not know of any authentic 
record during the past 20 years at least. 

EDWARD BALFOUR. 


Scarlet Grosbeak on Auskerry, Orkney 


On emerging from the bothy at the north end of the island 
of Auskerry to make a morning bird census on 23rd Septem- 
ber 1963 I flushed a finch from the thistles in the garden. It 
flew down onto the beach, where I examined it with bino- 
culars at ranges down to 10 yards. It was an immature Scar- 
let Grosbeak, a species which I have seen on a number of 
occasions on Fair Isle. 


Similar in size to a House Sparrow, its most distinctive feature was 
a double wing-bar on the secondary coverts, particularly well marked 
in this individual, though not obvious in flight; underparts greyish-white, 
with distinct streaking on breast and flanks; upperparts dark brown, 
with rather blurred streaks on crown and nape; rump appeared lighter 
when perched, but in flight not noticeable; tail forked; light tips and 
outer edges of secondaries seen when the bird was perched; bill rather 
heavier than that of a House Sparrow. 


The bird remained in the area of the bothy, feeding on 
thistle seeds, throughout the 23rd and 24th, but was not seen 
during a quick look round on the 25th before I left the island. 
Exactly 50 years ago, in September 1913, Eagle Clarke saw 
nine on Auskerry and deduced that they must occur there 
fairly frequently. I doubt however if there are any records 
during the intervening half century, and the species is cer- 
tainly scarce in the rest of Orkney. 


PETER J. B. SLATER. 
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Unless otherwise stated all! dates refer to 1963). 
Distribution 


Except to amplify current topics this section excludes obser- 
vations made before Ist September. Current Notes for the 


next number should be in the hands of the editor by 31st 
March 1964. 


A Manx Shearwater at Skinflats, Stirlingshire, on 13th Oct- 
ober was the first the observers had seen so far up the Firth 
of Forth (GD, JP, IT). 

On 19th October at Greg Ness, Kincardineshire, 1167 
Gannets were counted passing north during a two hour watch 
(RWM). A Cormorant diving repeatedly in Morton Lochs on 
lst December is a new species for the reserve (see 2: 163) 
(CT). A Shag, apparently uninjured, was discovered inland in 
a loading bay of a factory at Cumbernauld, Dunbartonshire, 


on 5th November and released at Grangemouth by the 
©.9.P.C.A. (PH). 


At Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh, fine views were had of a 
pair of Red-crested Pochard on 7th December (DGA), and again 
next day; after which the loch froze over and the birds could 
not be found (DRA, WB). Such birds could equally be es- 
capes or wild (see Brit. Birds 52: 42). . . 

Three Scaup were inland at Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, on 
19th October (RCD), and a duck was at Hule Moss, Berwick- 
shire, on 21st September (DGL). There was a Long-tailed Duck 
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at Cobbinshaw, Midlothian, on 9th November (NC, PJBS), 
and one on Loch Ken on 14th and 18th December (ADW),. 
There was a drake Smew at Lindores Loch, Fife, on 15th Oct- 
ober (JBy, WJE, GW); a red-head at Balgavie Loch, Angus, 
on 15th December (GMC, JD); a drake at Rowbank Reser- 
voir, Renfrewshire, on lst (WWD, RWF), 15th and 17th Dec- 
ember (HGC), and two red-heads there on 21st (RCD); a 
drake at Skinflats, Stirlingshire, on 16th December (GD, JP, 
IT); and a red-head on the River Almond at Cramond, Mid/ 
West Lothian on 27th and 28th (RM). Single Shelduck were 
seen inland at Hule Moss on 26th October (MJH, DGL); New 
Cumnock, Ayrshire, on 3rd November (JAB); and at Gadloch, 
Lanarkshire (BZ), and Barr Loch (RGC) on 28th December. 

A flock of over 150 Grey Lag Geese which arrived at Fair 
Isle on 3rd November was the biggest since 1915, and numbers 
were in Shetland at this time (RHD); over Dalry, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, there was a considerable southward movement 
of small flocks arriving in the area on 4th and 5th (ADW). 
Greylags have not frequently been recorded in Peeblesshire, 
but from 24th November a flock of up to 320 fed regularly in 
a stubble field by Portmore Loch and evidently roosted on 
the loch (DGA, JB). The first 21 Greenland White-fronted Geese 
at Loch Ken were on 25th October, but the main arrival was 
in the first week of November (ADW). Other records of 
Whitefronts include five near Crieff, Perthshire, on 2nd Nov- 
ember (ADKR); 12 on 7th December at the Endrick mouth, 
where a small flock has appeared during the past few winters 
(DS); and one with Greylags near Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, 
on 28th December (DGA). 

Further notes on the great arrival of Pink-footed Geese at 
the end of September (see 2: 486) have been received. On the 
south side of the Tay estuary the first 60 were beating their 
way west into the gale at 8 p.m. on 26th; during the night 
this arrival continued, with birds almost hitting the Tay 
Bridge as they landed on a sandbank at 1.30 a.m.; all day on 
27th until 10.30 p.m. they continued to arrive from the east, 


having evidently been blown off course by the gales; a few — 


came from the normal northerly direction as the gales abated 


in the afternoon (JBy). This arrival from the east was noted | 


also in the Lothians on 27th (WB). Many thousands were 


passing over Roslin, Midlothian, on the night of 27th-28th | 
(ADKR); and at Colinton, Edinburgh, the first Pinkfeet were — 
heard on 28th, and there were more next day (HAF). In the | 
Libberton area, Lanarkshire, the main arrival was on 28th | 
(RE-H); and at Hule Moss, Berwickshire, there were about | 
1000 on 28th, though only 20 had been there the day before | 


(DGL). 


A Brent Goose was at Aberlady, East Lothian, on 19th Oct- 
ober (AA), and at Torryburn, Fife, one of two was shot on 
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12th November—a Ist-winter Dark-breasted bird of only 2 lb 
7 oz (JH); on the Midlothian shore of the Almond on the 23rd 
an immature Dark-breasted Brent proved most reluctant to 
fly, and just walked away when approached (TRF, TCS); a 
Pale-breasted Brent was seen with Greylags near Monikie, 
Angus, on 9th November (HB, MAO). Reports of odd Barnacle 
Geese include one at Kinnaird Park, Angus, on 27th Septem- 
ber (JD); one at Gladhouse, Midlothian, with Pinkfeet on 
20th October (RWJS); one at Aberlady on 16th November 
(JB); five at Dunbog, north Fife, on 14th December (TS); two 
with Pinkfeet at Libberton, Lanarkshire, also on 14th (RE-H); 
oat ge next day at Faldonside Loch, Roxburgh/Selkirkshire 

At Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, 160 Whooper Swans on 17th 
November were far more than the observer had seen there 
before (RGC), and 173 on 24th, including only nine immatures, 
is likewise fdr above the figures recorded in Wildfowl in 
Great Britain (p. 181) (LAU). 

No fewer than 14 Kestrels were seen on 29th November on 
a trip from Sanquhar to Loch Ken by Moniaive and New Gal- 
loway (JGY). 

A, Quail was first heard calling on 18th July near Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire; a second was heard on 21st, and thereafter 
both were calling regularly, one until 14th and the other until 
16th August, from their respective fields; earlier, they had 
been noted in various fields of barley, turnips and potatoes; 
one was last seen on 8th September. Recent records of the 
species in Dumfriesshire are wanting, though it might readily 
be missed. The late dates at which these birds were heard 
suggests that they did not obtain mates (ELR, HMR, RTS). 

Snipe seemed to be unusually numerous in Ayrshire during 
October. Forty were flushed just south of Ayr on 4th, and in 
the following month or so, in many parts of Ayrshire, two 
wisps of 30 birds, and seven or eight of 20/25 were noted 
(GAR). On 14th October there were at least eleven at a small 
pool near Crail, Fife (RSW). 

Further Black-tailed Godwits (see 2: 487) are reported from: 

Stornoway, Lewis—1 throughout Oct and Nov (NE). 

Eden Estuary, Fife—9 on 29th Sept (CT), and 10 on 13th Oct (GMC), 
at this well known haunt. 

Longannet, Fife—3 on 2nd, and 1 on 16th Nov (GD, JP, IT). 

Ardmore Point, Dunbarton—1 on 14th Dec (DS). 

Sandhead, Wigtown—3 on 3rd Nov (ADW). 

Single Spotted Redshanks, in addition to those already noted 
(2: 488), were at Tyninghame on 8th September (TB, RWJS, 
CT); Cult Ness on 25th (DS); and Aberlady on various dates 
from 19th October to 16th November (JB, WB, RM, CT). 

A count of 2500 Knot at Musselburgh on 25th November was 
easily the highest count for the area (JB). 
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Further counts of Little Stints at Tyninghame (see 2: 489) 
are of 12 on 8th September, and one on 15th and 21st (TB, 
RWJS, CT). Two were at the Doonfoot, Ayrshire, on 4th Nov- 
ember (GAR, LAU). 


Many Curlew Sandpipers have already been recorded (2: 439) 
and further reports come from: 


~ Cult Ness—6 on 12th Sept (DS). 
Longannet—1 on 2nd Nov (GD, JP, IT). 
Skinflats—8 on Ist Sept (DS). 
Aberlady—5 on 7th Sept (TB, RWJS, CT). 
Tyninghame—20 on 8th Sept, and 6 on 15th (TB, RWJS, CT). 
Barassie, Troon—4 on 14th Sept, 1 on 28th, and one on 5th Oct 
(RWEF). 


Among further Ruff reported (see 2: 489) are one at the 
Eden estuary on 12th October (DWO), and one at Longannet 
on 2nd November (GD, JP, IT). 


A Great Skua at Tyninghame on the surprising date of Ist 
December was the observers’ first record for the estuary (TB, 
RWJS). Three Pomarine Skuas were seen in the latter part of 
October—one flying north at Greg Ness, Kincardineshire, on 
19th (RWM); one crossing a narrow neck of land south of 
Scourie, Sutherland, in strong winds on 21st (RS); and one 
at Fair Isle from 21st to 30th (RHD). Late Arctic Skuas were 
three flying past Elie Ness, Fife, on 26th October (DWO), and 
three at Longannet on 2nd November (GD, JP, IT); inland a 
lst-winter bird was found dead near Bridge of Dee, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, on 11th October (MDW per ADW). An adult 
Long-tailed Skua flew past Gullane Point, East Lothian, on Ist 
October. (DS); and a freshly dead juvenile was found on 21st 
October 20 yds from the shore on a golf course at Prestwick, 
the first to be recorded in Ayrshire (NL, GAR). 


A Lesser Black-backed Gull of the Scandinavian race was 
seen in Newtown Bay, Beauly Firth, on 23rd October, the first 
record of that race for East Inverness (RS). Single Lesser 
Blackbacks of the British race are reported from Gosford, 
East Lothian, on 5th November (GAR); Almond estuary, Mid/ 
West Lothian, on 7th and 14th December (TCS); Troon on 
16th October; Prestwick on 20th; Ayr and Doonfoot on 31st 
and November 15th, 17fh and 23rd: near Maybole on 17th 
November (GAR); and: Stranraer (race not known) on 23rd 
December (JM). This species is perhaps becoming more fre- 
quent in winter away from its established haunts in the 
Solway. Immature Glaucous Gulls in the south of Scotland 
were at Tyninghame on lst December (TB, RWJS) and Dud- 
dingston Loch on 5th (DRA). Away from regular haunts single 
immature Iceland Gulls were seen off Greenock, Renfrew- 
shire, on 30th October (HJC); at Lochend Loch, Edinburgh, 
on 7th December (DGA); and in Little Loch Shieldaig, Ross- 
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shire, on 25th (ENH). All the Little Gulls had left Kilconquhar 
(see 2: 490) by 28th September; subsequent casual occurrences 
were on October 13th (2), 22nd-24th (1), 27th (5), and Novem- 
ber 5th (2); there were ten adults. at Elie Ness on 9th Novem- 
ber; and on lst- December easterly -gales brought at least 50 
into the shelter of a small bay there (DWO). At Monifieth, 
Angus, there were: seven adults and one immature on 3rd 
October (GMC, JD). Three Black Terns were seen at St An- 
drews on 17th October (WJE, RFR). There are no reports of 
Little Auks,.except at’ Fair Isle, where the ae three came on 
13th November (RHD).. | 


Collared Doves continue to be reported as increasing and 
spreading. It is very important that a detailed record of this 
should be kept, and it is to be hoped that everyone will keep 
careful notes of all that they see and not lose interest as the 
bird becomes cqmmoner. It is extraordinary how many notes 
on this species are submitted which lack elementary data as 
to dates, numbers, and how the birds were identified, thus 
compelling us to write asking for the information. In some 
instances our letters have been ignored, and consequently so 
have the records involved, though the birds were no doubt 
Collared Doves. The first records for Wigtownshire come from 
two localities, at both of which the birds may have bred, 
though this was not proved; a small colony was in the vicinity 
of Garlieston harbour throughout the summer, and about 12 
were present in October, including birds of the year; they fed 
on spilled grain near a mill (WH per ADW); six were seen 
in mid November on a farm near Portpatrick where they fed 
with poultry, and the farmer said two had first appeared in 
May and that there were eight by November (JMcQ per 
ADW). Although Ayrshire was one of the first places to have 
Collared Doves in Scotland the colonies have not shown the 
spectacular increases noted elsewhere; things may be about 
to change, as two were seen in Ayr on 22nd June (IB), at least 
4 on 10th October (CKM), and at least seven on the 18th 
(RMR, GAR). At Bridge of Weir Collared Doves were present 
and calling from about 13th June, and three or more were 
still there on 21st September, the first to be seen in Renfrew- 
shire (WHW). At Aberlady, East Lothian, one was reported 
On 2lst September (HAF, RWF), and there were four nearby 
on 30th November (DWO). In North Perthshire there were 
two on the outskirts of Rattray on 14th October (WJE); and 
the report of one in the grounds of Perth Royal Infirmary on 
12th December (AMM) led to the discovery that a flock of up 
to 20 was visiting a neighbouring garden to feed, having 
gradually increased in numbers from four that first appeared 
during winter 1962-63 according to local information (VMT, 
CY). Five or six arrived in the spring at Newburgh, Aber- 
deenshire, more or less together, and at least one nest with 
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eggs was found during the summer, the first breeding record 
for the coynty (GMD). 


A Barn Owl was found dying near St Fergus, Aberdeenshire, 
on lst October (DPW), and one was seen near Brechin, Angus, 
on 5th (GMC). On Fair Isle there was a big influx of Long- 
eared and Short-eared Owls between 28th October and 8th Nov- 
ember, with a maximum of 36 on 7th November, and up to 20 
Short-eared and eight lLong-eared specifically identified 
(RHD); similarly there was an influx of Long-eared Owls in 
Orkney during the first week of November, with up to eight 
in one tree at Binscarth on 17th, and at least 16 there a month 
later (EB). At Airthrey Hospital, Bridge of Allan, Stirling- 
shire, a Nightjar was seen flying about in the evening of 5th 
September (GTJ). 

Late Swallows are reported from various places: 

2 Nov—1 Orkney (EB). 

4 Nov—Imm, Doonfoot, Ayr (LAU). 

7 Nov—2 Cupar, Fife (PGB). 

13 Nov—1 Cupar, Fife (DWO). 

14 Nov—1 Eyemouth, Berwick (DMcL). 

15 Nov—1 flying south at Aberlady, East Lothian (CT). 

17 Nov—1 flying south at Kilconquhar, Fife (DWO). 

1 Dec—1 flying south over Eden estuary, Fife (CT). 

House Martins at Elie, Fife, were still feeding their well 
grown nestlings on 5th October. Late records are of two at 
Cupar, Fife, on 4th November which left next day (DWO), 
and at immature at Dalry, Kirkcudbrightshire, also on 4th 
(ADW). 

A Jackdaw at Stornoway on 4th December had the very pale 
greyish-white nape of a Scandinavian bird, and a rather 
striking off-white band at the base of the neck, giving the 
appearance of a collar; a normal British-type Jackdaw was 
nearby, but it is probably unwise to be dogmatic about the 
origins of a single bird (NE). A group of about a dozen Magpies 
was seen near Colinton, Edinburgh, on 8th November (JGL). 

The first flocks of Fieldfares were 50 near Garvald, Midloth- 
ian, in the Moorfoots on 29th September (JDA per WB), and 
30 at Moffat, Dumfriesshire, next day (ED), but a month 
later there was a much more widespread and spectacular 
arrival, described as the biggest movement for 11 years at 
Fair Isle: 

23 Oct—some passing over Kilconquhar, Fife (RIM). 

24 Oct—flocks of over 100, mostly feeding on rowan berries, at many 
places by the road from Grantown, Moray, to Braemar, Aberdeenshire, 
including a flock of over 300 near Tomintoul, Banff (RS); first 23 at 
Balbothie, Fife (DWO); first 11 near Leadburn, Midlothian (JB). 

25 Oct—100’s moving SW in many places between Arrochar, Dun- 
bartonshire, and Crianlarich, Perthshire, and especially near Luib, 
Perthshire; about 1000 in Glen Artney, Perthshire; perhaps 4-5000 in 
all (MPM). 

26 Oct—several thousand birds arriving in Yell from NE were mostly 
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Fieldfares (RT); 900 at Fair Isle (RHD); first arrivals in fair num- 
bers in Eye peninsula and on NW coast of Lewis (NE); peak move- 
ment at Elie Ness, Fife, with passage of 700 per hour (DWO); many 
flocks over Kilconquhar (RIM); 150 flying south at Kirkliston, Mid/ 
West Lothian (TCS). 

27 Oct—over 2000 at Fair Isle; similar numbers on 28th, slowly de- 
creasing to 850 on 2nd November and small numbers thereafter 
(RHD). 

Large numbers north of Kingussie, Inverness-shire, on 30th (IDP); 
100’s at Mull of Galloway on 3lst (BC); quite large numbers in Ork- 
ney at end of October and beginning of November (EB); flocks all 
over Lewis from end of October were more numerous than in any 
recent years (WAJC). 

In contrast there were fewer reports of Redwing at this 
time, though there was evidently a sizeable arrival. Earlier 
movements included many passing over Golspie, Sutherland, 
on 16th October (IDP), and 1000 at Fair Isle on 23rd (RHD). 
Notes on the late-October movement include: 

26 Oct—1000 at Fair Isle (RHD); widespread influx along NW coast 
of Lewis (NE); first 50 at Fife Ness (DWO); 100 at Hule Moss, Ber- 
wickshire (MJH, DGL). 

27 Oct—1200 at Fair Isle (RHD); 50 near Callander, Perthshire; 
heard over Edinburgh (TCS). 

28 Oct—large flocks moving south at Drymen, Stirlingshire (RCD). 


There was an obvious influx of Blackbirds to central Edin- 
burgh on 24th October, with parties of 15-20 in Princes Street 
Gardens and George Square (TCS). At Fair Isle there were 
more than 600 on 27th (RHD), and big numbers were in Ork- 
ney at the end of the month (EB). On 3lst many Blackbirds 
were in the fields near North Berwick, East Lothian (AM), 
and an influx was observed all over the Sands of Forvie, Aber- 
deenshire, on 2nd November (GMD). 


There was a Wheatear at the Mull of Galloway on 3rd Nov- 
ember (ADW), and different birds were seen on 3rd and 4th 
at Tolsta, Lewis (NE); one was at Fife Ness on 16th (DWO), 
the same day as the last at Fair Isle (RHD). 

Late migrant, or possibly wintering, Blackcaps in November 
were a cock at Barns Ness, East Lothian, on 5th (a normal 
date for late migrants) (AM); one or two at Binscarth, Ork- 
ney, on 17th (EB); a hen on 18th and 20th, and a cock on 21st, 
at the same old apple tree in Dalry, Kirkcudbrightshire, as 
was visited in late autumn or winter in 1959, 1960 and 1961 
(ADW); and one at Dornoch, Sutherland, on 22nd (DM). Dark- 
legged leaf-warblers, evidently Chiffchaffs, were at Storno- 
way on 9th November (NE), and at Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
on 11th (CMM). 

A very late Spotted Flycatcher was watched for ten minutes 
as it hawked for flies on 16th November at the edge of a wood 
one mile west of Invergowrie, Perthshire (HBs). | 

At Gartocharn, Dunbartonshire, the Grey Wagtail was one 
of the hardest hit birds after last winter, and where they were 
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constantly present none has been seen since (TW). Away from 
possible breeding areas a flavissima Yellow Wagtail was on 
the shore at Crail, Fife, on 7th October (DWO). 

Readers will know that another invasion of Waxwings began 
at the end of October. Please send in your records as soon as 
possible so that they may all be published together. 


Single Great Grey Shrikes were at Fair Isle at the end of 
October, four on lst November, five on 4th, and none after 
9th (RHD); one was at Rendall, Orkney, from about 6th Nov- 
ember to 20th (EB); one was seen on the moor near Banchory, 
Kincardineshire, on 9th (AW); one was at Barr Loch, Ren- 
frewshire, on 17th (RGC); and one was seen by Little Loch 
Shieldaig, Wester Ross, on 9th December (ENH). 

A flock of 20 Goldfinches feeding on thistles by Loch Tay, 
Perthshire, on 23rd November may be worth mentioning 
(PWS). A flock of 27 Twite was counted at Southerness, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, on 18th November (JKRM). There were two 
Crossbills near Stranraer, Wigtownshire, on 27th December 
(JM). A Lapland Bunting was seen at Greg Ness, Kincardine- 
shire, on 23rd October (RWM). 

Earlier observations—before Ist September 1963 

We dislike this section. By implication and common sense, | 
Current Notes should be confined to recent observations, es- 
pecially as they are often of subsidiary, transient or local | 
interest. A scientific urge to include all valid records of scarce | 
species is our chief excuse for publishing these older records, 
but we try to apply a stiff test to them. It must be admitted 
that there are occasions when it is not the observer’s fault 
that a particular note lands here. 

Two Sooty Shearwaters flying west close past Gullane Point, 
East Lothian, on 21st July were early for the east coast, and 
possibly the first record for Aberlady Bay Nature Reserve, 
where even Manx Shearwaters are rare in spite of their 
abundance in the Forth (MF, DS). 

A pair of Garganey was seen on various dates from 11th to 
3lst July at Threipmuir, Midlothian (ADKR). One of two 
Barnacle Geese was shot on 22nd August on Eilean Hoan off 
the mouth of Loch Eriboll, North Sutherland; it was very 
emaciated, and was sent for examination to IDP, who found 
it in very poor condition and affected with tuberculosis; there | 
were multiple lesions in the right shoulder joint and left | 
kidney; the mass of pus in the shoulder joint must have ser- | 
ae impaired its ability to fly; it was also infested with lice | 

The Osprey which haunted Tentsmuir and the Eden estuary | 
from 28th July to 11th August (2: 487) was regularly seen | 
there from 22nd July (CVC, THE). One ranged along the | 
Tweed from Coldstream to Kelso for about a month in May 
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and June (AJP); and one was seen flying north between 
Morar and Mallaig, Inverness-shire, on 23rd June (JMH). 

Two Spotted Redshanks were at Waterfoot, Annan, Dumfries- 
shire, on 11th August (RTS). A Black Tern was seen on Loch 
Lomond at the Endrick mouth on 4th August (DS). 

A Sand Martin on 3rd and 4th April at New Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire, was five days earlier than any other reported (2: 440) 
(JAB). At Valleyfield, Fife, Blackcaps had an exceptionally 
good season, with three pairs nesting and all rearing broods 
(JH). Two Crossbills were noted at Kyles Hill, near Hule Moss, 
Berwickshire, on 21st August (DGL). 


General observations on behaviour 


A Mallard has brought off two broods for the past three 
years (1961-63) in an old ash near Montrose; in 1963, all in 
the same tree, Blue Tits had a nest about 7 ft from the ground, 
the Mallard was 3 ft higher, and the top storey was occupied 
by a pair of Kestrels 3 ft above the Mallard (GMC, JD). 


Obituary 
HELEN Topp 


Miss Helen C. Todd of Trochrague, near Girvan, died in 
November 1963. She was well known as the discoverer and 
protector of the second Scottish colony of Collared Doves, 
but she was also a bird photographer of ability, having made 
before the last war many excellent pictures of the birds of 
Ailsa, and on more than one occasion she was a benefactress 
of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club. A person of great charm 
and character, she will be affectionately remembered by 
many of us for her hospitality and interest in ornithological 
work, and not least for the very great courage with which 
she realised the existence of her fatal illness. 


M. F. M. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Reviews 


The Birds of the British Isles. Vol. XII. By D. A. Bannerman. Illustrated 
by G., E. Lodge. Edinburgh and London, Oliver & Boyd, 1963. Pp. 
xiii + 443; 31 plates (30 in colour). 63/-. 


The twelfth volume now published completes this great work ten years 
from the publication of the first volume in 1953—a very fine achievement 
indeed. This final volume deals with the skuas, auks, rails, crakes, and 
game birds. As usual Dr Bannerman draws much of his material from 
published work, fully documented and handsomely acknowledged. In 
addition we are given fascinating accounts of the life histories of the 
species by leading authorities from Europe and America. Of particular 
interest to Scottish readers are the original contributions by Dr Pennie 
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on the Capercaillie, by Messrs Nethersole-Thompson and Richmond on 
Blackcock display, and by Dr Jenkins on the Red Grouse, with notes on 
moults and plumage by Dr Watson. Special attention is paid to the 
Scottish Ptarmigan in a concise, well written account by Dr Watson of 
his study of Ptarmigan in the Cairngorms and on Deeside. Appendices 
bring the work up to date for new birds. Dr Bannerman in a third ap- 
pendix deals further with the Hastings Rarities Report (Brit Birds 55: 
299-384)—surely best accepted now in that form. 


While the short comparative list of Celtic bird names is perhaps of 
academic interest to a few readers, a list of local dialect names for all 
species would have been of more general use. There are rather more 
irritating mis-spellings and literals than one would expect. All the col- 
oured plates in this volume are very good indeed, those of the Water Rail 
(pl. 16) and the grouse family (pl. 23) especially showing Lodge at his 
best. 


Now that this great undertaking is complete some consideration of it 
as a whole may not be out of place. The work has been reviewed reg- 
ularly during its progress by the leading bird and natural history journals 
and others throughout the world and, as one of the chief reasons for its 
production was avowedly to fulfil a life-long ambition of the late G. E. 
Lodge to illustrate a complete work on British Birds, the plates have 
been more closely scrutinised than usual. In this light is must be said 
that in critical circles the plates are regarded as inferior to the text. In 
particular, the plates of some of the smaller birds are not too successful, 
and said to be of little aid to identification. This is unfortunate and (in the 
opinion of the reviewer), unfair criticism. An artist paints birds as he sees 
them and this must be borne in mind. Those familiar with the work of 
Josef Wolf in the middle of the nineteenth century still respect his 
claims to be regarded as the greatest of all bird and animal painters. 
Lodge was contemporary with and long outlived a very fine group of 
painters who followed Wolf—Smit, Keulemans, Neale, Thorburn, Liljefors, 
of Sweden, Kuhnert of Germany, Gronwold, Frohawk, and Edwin Alex- 
ander, the Scot, perhaps the greatest bird painter of them all. 


Lodge’s best work in his prime was of the same class as these artists’, 
particularly with the birds of prey and the game birds. If one compares, 
for example, Lodge’s plate of the Arctic Tern in Vol. XI of Bannerman 
with that by him of the same bird in Kirkman’s British Bird Book (1911- 
13), and even the game bird plates in Vol. XII with similar plates in 
Kirkman, certainly there is no doubt at all of the superioritv of the 
earlier work. Much of the above artists’ earlier work was reproduced by 
lithogaphy (handcoloured on top grade chromo). But the Kirkman plates 
were produced by letterpress in the same way as the Bannerman plates, 
and the comparison is therefore fair. One cannot help feeling that had 
the illustrations been drawn by Lodge 40 or 50 years earlier there would 
have been less ground for criticism. But Lodge will always be remem- 
bered for his association with Dr Bannerman in this great work, which 
will assuredly take its place alongside the great illustrated works of the 
past on British Birds, from Edwards, Lewin, Selby, Meyer, Morris, 
Gould, Lilford, to Kirkman (a work which has never been fully apprec- 


iated and which Dr Bannerman’s work perhaps most closely resembles) 
and Thorburn. 


These criticisms are not intended to reflect on the production of the 
plates, which is consistently first class by modern standards, when cost 
is really the governing factor. The value for money of these twelve 
beautiful volumes is astonishing today, and the price could not possibly 
cover the cost of production without the special provisions made. Dr 
Bannerman’s text, from first to last, has reached an extremely high 
standard of interesting, authoritative and, above all, readable bird ar- 
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ticles, both his own and those by leading ornithologists of many 
countries. For this we are grateful. The volumes are really above ordin- 
ary criticism, and we can only give thanks to Dr Bannerman, the memory 
of George Lodge, and all associated with the production of this splendid 
work, which will surely ever be regarded as a major contribution to or- 
nithological literature, not only in English-speaking countries but 
throughout the world. 
R. SEATH. 


Birds of the Atlantic Islands. Vol. 1. A History of the Birds of the Canary 
Islands and of the Salvages. By D. A. Bannerman. Illustrated by D. 
M. Reid-Henry. Edinburgh and London. Oliver & Boyd, 1963. Pp. 
xxxi + 358; 17 plates (13 in colour); line drawings and 2 maps. 84/-. 


When Kenneth Williamson wrote his classic The Atlantic Islands the 
reviewer in British Birds criticised the title on the grounds that it seemed 
more applicable to a book on the Azores. Dr Bannerman puts this to 
rights in his latest work, which will cover in two volumes the birds of 
all the islands of ,the eastern Atlantic from the Azores to the Canaries. 
The present volume, which is complete itself, deals with the Canary 
archipelago and the Salvage Islands. 

In spite of the geographical situation of the Canary Islands the avi- 
fauna is predominantly Palaearctic rather than Ethiopian, and there are 
few species which an observer whose previous experience was limited 
even to the British Isles would fail to recognise. Three species however 
are endemic and restricted to the islands; these are Meade-Waldo’s Chat, 
Berthelot’s Pipit, and the famous Blue Chaffinch; but in addition to 
these the author retains specific rank for the Canarian Tit, which most 
modern authors regard as a race of Blue Tit, from which it differs con- 
siderably in both voice and appearance, and for the three Laurel 
a two of which are found in the Canary Islands and the third in 
Madeira. 


On the other hand, almost every species, of land bird at any rate, has 
diverged sufficiently from its nearest mainland neighbours to form 
recognisable Canarian subspecies, many of these varying between 
islands, and some such as the robin and chaffinch producing extreme 
and very distinctive forms. This is not surprising considering the trem- 
endous differences in physical, climatic, and vegetational conditions in 
different parts of the archipelago. The one major criticism of the book 
is that it does not contain a separate section describing these features, 
and the unfamiliar reader can only piece together a very sketchy and 
incomplete picture of the islands. This omission the author excuses by 
saying that such an attempt would result in another book in itself and 
that he does not intend to repeat what he has already written in a pre- 
vious book. This would be fair enough if the latter were easily access- 
ible, but The Canary Islands; their History, Natural History and Scen- 
ery was published over forty years ago and is now a scarce and expen- 
Sive item on the second-hand market; Bannerman’s opinion that “the 
main features of the islands and their characteristics have not altered 
in the intervening years, though many minor changes have taken place,” 
is certainly not shared by Lack and Southern, who took a much more 
gloomy view of the rapidity with which the changes on Teneriffe were 
taking place. 

Nature conservation seems to be pretty well non-existent in the 
Canary Islands, and many interesting and unique birds are being threaten- 
ed, both by destruction of habitat and changes in land use as well as by 
direct persecution, which is a pity indeed, as Bannerman’s lively descrip- 
tions of what has been recorded and his frequent references to the 
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unknown and uncertain will undoubtedly result in enquiries from many 
of his more adventurous readers as to how to get there. This of course 
is merely an indication of the success of the book. 


The coloured plates by D. M. Reid-Henry are an exquisite combination 
of pictorial representation and textbook illustration, with a fine per- 
spective which imparts solidity to the birds and such reality to the vege- 
tation that one is almost cautious in turning the pages for fear of being 
spiked by the cactus thorns. All are good, but the reviewer would accord 
first place to a group of kite, buzzard and vulture feeding on a bovine 
corpse on an arid mountain crag, where one can almost smell the putre- 
faction and hear the flies buzzing. 


The book includes a detailed bibliography and an interesting section 
on the ornithological exploration of the: islands. A minor but slightly 
irritating fault of publication is the printing of the two outline maps 
in the middle of the introduction, whereas a volume of such high 
standard warrants a much better and more conveniently situated map. 


This will undoubtedly be a standard work of reference for many years 
to come: it is a first class production in every way and one which its 
fortunate possessors will read with pleasure, and own with pride. 


1."DY PENNIE, 


Wildfowl in Great Britain. Monograph of the Nature Conservancy, No. 
3. Edited by G. L. Atkinson-Willes. Illustrated by Peter Scott. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1963. Pp. xiv + 368; 43 plates (15 in colour); numer- 
ous text figures, maps and tables 45/-. 


This third monograph of the Nature Conservancy, prepared by the 
Wildfowl Trust, is the culmination of 14 years of observation and’ count- 
ing by the thousands of people who take part in the National Wildfowl 
Counts throughout Britain. The mass of accumulated data must be 
enormous, and that it is presented in such readable form is a tribute 
to the editor. 


Based on winter numbers, distribution, and habitat preferences of 
wildfowl, this book provides us with a novel approach to the Anatidae 
in Britain, and may be regarded as a “provisional scientific basis for a 
national policy of wildfowl conservation.” The backbone of the whole 
project lies in the counting and ringing of wildfowl, mainly by amateur 
ornithologists (and I say this with respect and admiration), on a nation- 
wide scale; their methods are detailed in Part I, and analyses of counts 
are given. Despite attempts to satisfy the reader that errors made by 
individual counters are usually small and tend to cancel out, there can 
be no doubt that fairly wide errors do occur—differences between in- 
dividuals may be as much as 50%. One wonders, then, if there is com- 
plete justification in making direct comparisons between regions 
counted by different observers. 


A picture of population trends has -been obtained for several species 
by comparing counts on the same waters in different years; indices of 
relative abundance of Mallard, Wigeon, Teal, Pochard, and Tufted Duck, 
from 1948 to 1963, are shown graphically. These give valuable informa- 
tion at a glance, but direct comparisons-could have been made easier by 
having them all on one page rather than spread over five. 


The counts at particular places are presented as three measurements— 
(1) the “regular” population, (2) the “maximum” population, and (3) the 
“average peak” population. These are new measures of population size, 
with their own limitations, but are nevertheless more meaningful than 
many measurements in daily use. . 


Part II surveys the country on a regional basis. From the conserva- 
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tion point of view it is significant that the editor attaches as much 
importance to habitat as he does to distribution. A wealth of new in- 
formation on numbers, distribution, habits and requirements of wildfowl 
is included in this section, but it is inevitably distracting to find that it 
reads as a rather disjointed series of essays. Certain regions are covered 
in such detail that this may well become a “shooters’ gazeteer,” thus 
fulfilling the fears of some ornithologists. On the other hand there are 
obvious gaps in our knowledge of other areas, such as the north and 
west of Scotland. One cannot help wondering to what extent the data 
illustrate also the distribution of counters as well as the distribution of 
birds. The editor and authors are, nevertheless, always aware of these 
shortcomings and it is refreshing to find that they seldom hesitate to 
admit them. 

The survey is summarised in Part III, species by species, using various 
sizes of dots on distribution maps. These allow quick reference, and 
suffer only from an obvious lack of detail, especially at the upper 
limits of the scale. 

In the final sections of the book the problems of conservation of wild- 
fowl are considered—man’s influence on habitat, the effect of wildfowl 
on modern agriculfure, and the need for wildfowl refuges. At this stage 
the reader may be justified in having some doubts about wildfowl con- 
servation practice. To propose conservation of species, whose ranges 
extend throughout much of the Palaearctic, solely on the basis of winter 
distribution and habitat preferences in Britain, seems unrealistic. With- 
out a wider knowledge of the Anatidae in other parts of their range we 
must surely be scratching the surface of a much bigger problem. The 
recent international conference on wildfowl conservation, held at St 
Andrews, marks the awakening of a new interest in European wildfowl, 
whose management may be founded on information recorded in this 
book. 

No review would be complete without praise of the colour plates by 
Peter Scott, which are of the highest quality. I would like to see this set 
made absolutely complete by the inclusion of the juvenile plumage of all 
the species. 

The quality of this book, and the amount of information it contains, 
gives it a deserved place on the bookshelf of every ornithologist, con- 
Servationist, and wildfowler alike. 


H. MILNE. 


The Birds of South Roxburghshire. By W. S. Medlicott. Duplicated 
typescript. Printed privately, 1963. Pp. (23); map. 


This useful check-list, consisting mainly of the author’s own observa- 
tions, includes three pages of general introduction and a helpful map. 
Copies have been deposited in the S.O.C. Library. The following sum- 
mary of the more interesting notes on distribution includes further 
comments kindly supplied by the author. First published records for 
Roxburghshire are marked with an asterisk. 


*Cormorant. One or two occasionally on Tweed and Teviot. 
Heron. No heronry known since one at Wells, near Bedrule, which 
had about ten nests in 1950, was destroyed by man about 1952. 
Bittern. One stayed a day or two at Riddell in March 1960. 
*Red-breasted Merganser. Several noted on Tweed in past two or 
three years. 
*Grey Lag Goose. One shot at Wester Wooden about 1960. Occasional 
birds heard and seen flying south in October. — 
*Pink-footed Goose. Large flocks pass over in autumn. 
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Sparrowhawk: Fairly regular breeder until 1959 and not uncommon, 
but now rare. . ath 

Goshawk. One at Fodderlie, Bonchester Bridge, 25th May 1952, and 
another, subject to acceptance by the Rarities Committee of British Birds, 
near Eggerston on 3lst October 1959. The suggestion that this species 
has bred in south Scotland in recent years seems to be no more than 
a rumour, . 
~ Merlin. Very scarce; only an odd pair or two nest. 

Kestrel. Common resident until 1959 but much scarcer since. 

Black Grouse. Has increased in the last few years. 

Corncrake. Seldom noted now, but has bred twice in past ten years. 

Oystercatcher. A pair or two breed each year on an island in the 
Tweed below Rutherford House. Two nests reported on farmland. First 
published record of breeding in Roxburghshire. 

Golden Plover. Much reduced in past ten-years as a breeding species, 
with few nesting now. 

*Lesser Black-backed Gull. A few seen, mostly in late spring, but 
not. really unusual in autumn or spring. 

*Collared Dove. Pair two miles north of Bonchester Bridee, near 
Rule Water on 27th March 1963 and two or three days before. 

| Nightjar. Not recorded. | 

Kingfisher. Has become rare in recent years, but a pair or two may 
still breed. 

Green Woodpecker. A nest at Harwood, three miles south of Bon- 
chester Bridge, in 1954 is the first report of breeding in Roxburghshire. 
Until 1960 Green Woodpeckers were found from Harwood all down the 


Rule Water to Jedburgh, and also round Hawick; much reduced since 


1961, and hardly any now. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker. Decreasing each year and only a few 
pairs breeding. ; 

Raven. Frequently seen; at least one pair nests every year. 

Magpie. Rare; no breeding records. 

Jay. Seldom seen; no breeding records. 

Sand Martin. Less than half the number now that formerly bred all 
along the river banks. 

Dipper. Breeding commonly until about 1960, but has decreased rapidly 
until there are hardly any now. 

Ring Ouzel. A few pairs nest, but almost rare and seems to be de- 
creasing. 

[Lesser Whitethroat. A bird found dead at Easter Wooden about 
mid May 1962 was identified as a Lesser Whitethroat, but not seen by 
the author. We have examined the evidence but feel that, as there is no 
other record for the county, it would not be prudent to regard the 
identification as beyond doubt. 

Pied Flycatcher. Bred fairly regularly until 1960 but has since become 
very scarce on all rivers. 

Bullfinch. Has become common in recent years both as a breeding 
bird and in flocks of up to 50 in winter. 

Tree Sparrow. Practically gone in 1962 and 1963 from the Rule Water, 
beside which they bred commonly until 1961. 


EDITORS. 


Instructions to Young Ornithologists. III. Bird Migration. By Robert 
Spencer. London. Museum Press (Brompton Library series), 1963. 
Pp. 126; figures, tables and 18 photographs. 12/6. 


oO a previous volume in this series a reviewer considered the general 
. « . . é 
title “Instructions to Young Ornithologists” Inappropriate, because, 
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good as the book was, it did not attempt to suggest practical ways 
and means of increasing the reader’s knowledge of the subject under 
discussion. No such criticism can be levelled at Robert Spencer’s door; 
in Bird Migration—the latest volume in the series—he “instructs” his 
young and, we hope (for the book is this good), not so young readers, 
in just what can be done by experiment, by trapping and ringing, by 
watching birds pass across the moon’s shining face, by studying the 
radar screen, and by simply standing on promontories; the instructions 
are clear and precise. Throughout, the welfare of the birds is given a 
sensible and happy priority. 


Drawing on the vast amount of work already done on migration, the 
author unfolds his story in a lucid, easily understood way, avoiding over- 
simplification and never letting the “mystery” of his subject get the 
upper hand. From a general introduction to bird migration study he 
moves on to discuss the various kinds of migrational flights, long and 
short, up and down; the conditioning of the bird in readiness for its 
journey; the journey itself, with its many hazards: and, perhaps the most 
difficult migrational problem to interpret, certainly the most exciting 
and baffling, how the bird finds its: way to and from its chosen goal. 
In this section we are offered examples of the work on bird navigation 
carried out by German workers, notably the late Dr Kramer, which, if 
perhaps rather complex to grasp on a first reading, are well worth an 
extra effort to understand. Our own Dr David Lack’s highly significant 
work using radar as a tool in migration studies is rightly dealt with in 
some detail, and here Mr Spencer points out the limitations of this new 
study technique as well as its great present value and enormous future 
potential. 


The author, as Ringing Officer of the British Trust for Ornithology, 
has facts and figures at his disposal which he uses to telling effect in 
his interpretation of ringing recoveries. He is at pains to advise caution 
in assessing results based on limited ringing recoveries; but when the 
recovery rate is reasonably high then, as he says, it is possible to be 
fairly confident about the validity of the results. He goes on to give a 
most useful and more or less up-to-the-minute account of the results 
obtained by ringing. In the final chapter he introduces the young bird- 
watcher, and all newcomers, to the work of the bird observatories, show- 
ing what the student can do, as a recorder of bird movement, to increase 
the pool of information continuously accumulating at any one station. 


Widely experienced in his subject, Robert Spencer writes accurately 
and sensibly, wisely letting his enthusiasm come through to the reader. 
The result is a capital book. It remains to be said that there is a useful 
note on further reading, a list of British bird observatories and, most 
important, an excellent index. The photographs, most of them placed 
together in the middle of the book, will be of varying assistance to the 
enquiring ornithologist. 


WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


Birdwatching. By E. A. R. Ennion. London, Pelham Books (Michael 
Joseph), 1963. Pp. 138; 8 plates and 67 text figs. 16/-. 


The library of guides for beginners grows incessantly. Dr Ennion’s little 
book is a useful introduction for all who approach birdwatching as a ser- 
ious scientific hobby rather than a recognition game. After a brief chapter 
on the need to identify correctly and observe closely, we are given an out- 
line of avian evolution, structure, flight, migration and dispersion, breed- 
ing, communication, food and survival, all liberally spiced with telling 
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example (often from the author’s own experience in Northumberland and 
elsewhere) and full of the most stimulating suggestions for amateur study 
on various aspects of bird behaviour and biology. It is very well done. Only 
occasionally was this reviewer inclined to rebel—even Dr Ennion’s enthus- 
iasm could not persuade him that drawing flight curves is either very 
interesting or very useful or that the spread of the Collared Dove from 
Smyrna to Stornoway has much to do with climatic amelioration. Some 
of the author’s illustrations, too, are below his usual high standard, several 
being badly lettered, unreasonably reduced in scale and overcrowded on 
the page. These are details: what is much more important is the book’s 
sustained zest and intellectual curiosity about birds—if this does not fire 
the starter nothing will, and if the advanced student does not also feel 
refreshed he must be far gone with television decay. We could do with 
more writers like this. 
T.C.-S¥OUR 


Requests for Information 


Scottish Heronries Census 1964. The B.T.O. is making a Nat- 
ional Census of Heronries this year. The Council of the S.0.C. 
has agreed to support this and has appointed Charles P. 
Rawcliffe as Organiser for Scotland. It is hoped that anyone 
who possibly can will help, so that coverage will be as com- 
plete as possible. The previous census of Scottish Herons was 
made in 1954 (see Bird Study 5: 90), and among other 
changes since then it is feared that the hard weather last 
winter and the effects of toxic chemicals on the land may 
have had a marked influence on the population. Observers 
will be asked to visit known heronries, locate new ones, and 
complete a census card for each. Please write as soon as pos- 
sible to C. P. Rawcliffe, 35 Comely Bank Road, Edinburgh 4, 
indicating the area which you expect to be able to cover, as 
this helps greatly in showing where extra helpers are needed. 


Rock Dove Enquiry. Those who have enquiry forms due for 
return by 30th September 1963 should send them in by 30th 
September 1964. Others willing to look at pigeons on any 
stretch of coast in Scotland (including the islands) are in- 
vited to write for forms to Raymond Hewson, 170 Mid Street, 
Keith, Banffshire. 


Cormorants. As there has been no recent survey of Scottish 
Cormorant colonies, information is now being collected. De- 
tails of any counts made in 1960-64, or the location of little- 
known colonies, would be welcomed by R. W. J. Smith, 33 
Hunter Terrace, Loanhead, Midlothian. 


Assistant for R.S.P.B. Scottish Office 


A young man, preferably between 25 and 30, is required as Assistant 
to the R.S.P.B. Scottish Representative. Salary between £800 and £1000 
according to qualifications and experience. Full particulars from George 
Waterston, 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 
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THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


A resolution urging the withdrawal of chlorinated hydrocarbon pesti- 
cides, sent to the Secretary of State for Scotland from the Annual 
Conference (see Z: 458), received the following acknowledgment: 


Department of Agriculture & Fisheries for Scotland, 
Broomhouse Drive, Edinburgh 11. 


Dr I. D. Pennie. lith December 1963 


Dear Sir, 
Chemicals and Wildlife 


The Secretary of State for Scotland directs me to thank you for your 
letter of 27th October drawing attention to the decision of a _ recent 
representative meeting of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club that the 
Government should be pressed—as a matter of urgency—to adopt a policy 
which will ultimately lead to the complete withdrawal of all chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides and to the immediate restriction of their use in 
agriculture, tcorestry, horticulture and private gardening. 


The Government fully appreciate that indiscriminate use of the poisons 
you mention would have bad effects on wildlife. That is why they have 
urged upon farmers the need to exercise extreme care in the chemical 
treatment of cereal seeds. This message is being constantly brought to 
the notice of farmers both through the press and in leaflets that are 
sent to them by the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scot- 
land. A copy of a revised leaflet that has—in the past fortnight—been 
sent to all the farmers in Scotland is enclosed for your information. 

I need hardly say that the systematic study of the subject by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Poisonous Substances used in Agriculture and Food 
Storage is continuing. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) S. M. WARD. 


At a meeting of Council held on 14th January 1964 the following reply 
was approved: 


The Secretary of State for Scotland, 
St Andrews House, Edinburgh. 14th January 1964 


Dear Sir, 
Pesticides and Wildlife 


The Council of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club, at a meeting held in 
Edinburgh on 14th January, considered your reply of 11th December 
1963 to the Resolution sent to you on 27th October 1963, pressing the 
Government “as a matter of urgency to adopt a policy which will ulti- 
mately lead to the complete withdrawal of all chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pesticides, and to the immediate restriction of their use in agriculture, 
forestry, horticulture, and private gardening.” 

We are, of course, well aware of the voluntary ban on the use of aldrin, 
dieldrin and heptachlor for dressing seed sown in Spring by farmers, 
and note the admission in the pamphlet sent by the Department of Agri- 
culture that “these substances are particularly harmful to wild and game 
birds and other wild life.” In spite of this admission, the Government 
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published a small booklet last Spring—‘“Chemicals for the Gardener’”— 
describing as “safe’ many garden chemicals known to be highly toxic 
to birds and wildlife. This booklet has not yet been withdrawn despite 
protests from wildlife conservation organisations. 


We consider the dangers to garden birds to be manifest; and that is 
why we called for an immediate restriction on the use of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides in private gardening. We have now heard that 
Fisons and Scottish Agricultural Industries have withdrawn aldrin, diel- 
drin, and heptachlor from their 1964 farm and trade catalogues, recog- 
nising the dangers to all forms of life from these highly persistent 
poisons. Shell Chemical Industries, the sole remaining source of supply, 
are still marketing the three chemicals, and we trust that the Govern- 
ment will bring pressure to bear on this firm to discontinue their sales. 

We also consider that it is urgent and important in the interests of all 
forms of Scottish wildlife—wild and game birds as well as game fish—that 
arrangements should be made available in Scotland through the D. of A. 
and F. for Scotland for the analysis of corpses suspected of being 
poisoned by toxic chemicals. At present, the only facilities available are 
at Monks Wood Experimental Station, Abbots Ripton, Huntingdonshire, 
where, because of the volume of material being sent in, there is a very 
long delay. Further, corpses sent there from Scotland often arrive in a 
state of putrefaction and unfit for analysis owing to postal delays. We 
understand that in England and Wales, the Min. of Ag., Fish and Food, 
at Tolworth will investigate deaths suspected as being due to toxic 
chemicals. It seems only reasonable that there should be a similar ar- 


rangement in Scotland. 
For the S.O.C. Council. 


(Signed) I. D. PENNIE, President. 
(Signed) W. J. EGGELING, Vice-President. 


Summer Excursions 


Important notes 


1. Members may attend excursions of any Branch in addition to those 
arranged by the Branch they attend regularly. 

2. Where transport is by private cars please inform the organisers if 
you can bring a car and how many spare seats are available. All petrol 
expenses will be shared. 

3. Please inform the organiser in good time if you are prevented from 
attending an excursion where special hire of boats or buses is involved. 
Failure to turn up may mean that you are asked to pay for the place to 
avoid additional expense for the rest of the party. 


4. Please bring picnic meals as indicated (in brackets) below. 


ABERDEEN 


For all excursions please notify Culterty Field Station, Newburgh 
(Tel. Newburgh 260), one week in advance. All transport will be by 
private cars. 

Sunday 26th April 
VISIT to a LEK—Leader, N. Picozzi. This must be a small party. Fur- 
ther details on request. 
, Sunday 17th May 
BLACKHALL FOREST! (subject to permission)—Leader, Dr D. Jen- 
kins. Meet at Blackhall main gate 10.30 a.m. (lunch and tea). 
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Sunday 3lst May 
FOWLSHEUGH (walk along cliffs from pose ane ate D. Garvie. 
Meet at Crawton 11 a.m, (lunch). 
Sunday 28th June 
DINNET (lochs and woodland)—Leader, to be arranged. Meet at Dinnet 
10.30 a.m. (lunch and tea). 
AYR 


Sunday 26th April 
HAMILTON, LANARKSHIRE—Joint excursion with Glasgow Branch. 
For arrangements see under Glasgow. 
Saturday 9th May 
BARR MEADOWS, RENFREWSHIRE—Joint excursion with Glasgow 
Branch. For arrangements see under Glasgow. 
Wednesday 20th May 
AUCHINCRUIVE ESTATE, by AYR (by kind permission of the Prin- 
cipal, West of Scotland Agricultural College)—Leader, Dr M. E. 
Castle. Meet near bus shelter at main entrance to College on Mauch- 


line road, 7 p.m. 
Saturday 6th June 


TAIRLAW BRIDGE and LOCH BRADDEN—Leader, R. M. Ramage. 
Meet Tairlaw Bridge near Straiton 3 p.m. (tea). 
Saturday 20th June 
GIRVAN, BALLANTRAE and GLENAPP ESTATE (by kind permis- 
~ sion of Lord Inchcape)—Leaders, R. M. Ramage and Miss M. H. 
Shanks. Meet Wellington Square, Ayr, 2.30 p.m., or Shalloch Corner, 
2 mile south of Girvan, 3.15 pm. (Bring substantial tea as excursion 
will have a late finish; it is hoped to see and hear Nightjars). 
Saturday 4th July 
HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B.)—Leader, G. 
Fraser. Boat leaves Ardrossan Harbour, 2.30 p.m. Fare approx. 5s. 
Applications by 27th June to Dr M. E. Castle, Mount Hamilton, Auch- 
encruive, by Ayr (tea). 
Saturday 12th September 
FAIRLIE FLATS—Joint excursion with Glasgow Branch. Leader, G. 
Richards. Meet 11.30 a.m. in car park on seaward side of A78 (coast 
road) south of Fairlie and about 1 mile north of road to Hunterston 
Power Station (lunch). 
DUMFRIES 


Sunday 24th May 
ESKDALE (Langholm moor and Esk valley)—Leaders, R. T. Smith 
and P. M. Gordon. Cars meet opposite Town Hall, Lockerbie, 11.30 
a.m. (lunch and tea), 
Sunday 7th June 
THE HIRSEL, COLDSTREAM (by kind permission of Sir Alec Doug- 
las Home)—Leader at Hirsel, Major The Hon. Henry Douglas Home. 
Final arrangements cannot yet be made, and applications to attend 
should be made to H. M. Russell, Branch Secretary, as early as pos- 
sible after 1st May (lunch and tea). 
Sunday 5th July 


FARNE ISLANDS, NORTHUMBERLAND Cars rendezvous at the 
harbour, Seahouses, 11.30 a.m. Numbers restricted to boat seating, so 
please advise H. M. Russell, Branch Secretary, in good time (lunch 
and tea). 
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Sunday 9th August 
SCAUR GLEN, DUMFRIESSHIRE, Summer family picnic. Cars meet 
~ at Penpont village 2 p.m. (tea). 
Sunday 13th September 
CAERLAVEROCK NATURE RESERVE (by kind permission of the 
Nature Conservancy) (autumn migrants)—Leader, E. L. Roberts. Cars 
meet, Eastpark Farm, 2 p.m. (tea). 


DUNDEE 


When private cars are to be used, applications for all excursions should 
be made one week in advance to Jack Scobie, 11 Nevill Street, Dundee 


(Tel. Dundee 86209). 
Sunday 22nd March 
STORMONT and CLUNIE LOCHS—Meet City Square, 10 a.m. Trans- 
port by private cars (lunch). 
Sunday 26th April 
MONTROSE BASIN—Meet City Square, 10 a.m. Transport by private 


cars (lunch). 
Weekend 15th/18th May 
ROTHIEMURCHUS and CAIRNGORMS—Transport by private cars. 
a usoes booking made at the Dell Hotel for party of 12. Details 
ater. 
Sunday 21st June 
ISLE OF MAY—Number limited to 12. Details of departure to be made 
known when Tay Ferry sailings confirmed. 
Sunday 23rd August 
MONTROSE BASIN—Meet City Square, 10 a.m. Transport by private 
cars (lunch and tea). 
Sunday 20th September 
EDEN ESTUARY—Details of departure to be made known when Tay 
Ferry sailings confirmed. 


EDINBURGH 


Sunday 10th May ~ 
ABERLADY BAY NATURE RESERVE (spring migrants)—Leaders, 
he os Birrell and C. N. L. Cowper. Meet at Timber Bridge, 2 p.m. 
tea). 
Saturday 30th May 
PENICUIK HOUSE GROUNDS (subject to permission of Sir John D. 
Clerk, Bart.)—Leader, R. W. J. Smith. Meet outside Penicuik Post 
Office, 2.30 p.m. (tea). 
Saturday 6th June 
ISLE OF MAY—Numbers limited to 12. Applications by 30th May to 
Alastair Macdonald, Hadley Court, Haddington (Tel. 3204). Party 
meets and sails from West Pier, Anstruther, 11.40 am. prompt. Cost 
of boat approx. 9s. (lunch and tea). 
Saturday 20th June 
oe OF MAY—Arrangements as for 6th June. Applications by 13th 
une. 
Saturday 4th July 
BASS ROCK (by kind permission of Sir Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, 
Bart.)—Leader, Ian Balfour-Paul. Applications bv 27th June to Miss 
Olive Thompson, 32 Hermitage Gardens, Edinburgh 10 (Tel. MORning- 
side 6904). Boat leaves North Berwick harbour, 2.30 p.m., and returns 
approx. 7 p.m. Tickets (cost approx. 8s) must be purchased at the Har- 
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bour Office before embarking. If weather is uncertain please check 
with Miss Thompson on morning of excursion in case of cancellation 
(tea). 
Saturday 5th September 
ABERLADY BAY NATURE RESERVE (autumn migrants)—Leaders, 
W. K. Birrell and C. N. L. Cowper. Meet at Timber Bridge, 2.30 p.m. 


(tea). 
GLASGOW 


Sunday 26th April 

HAMILTON BIRD SANCTUARY (by kind permission of the Town 
Council of the Burgh of Hamilton)—Joint excursion with Ayr Branch. 
Leader, D. Stalker. Meet at gates leading to Municipal Golf Course, 2 
m. 
4 Saturday 9th May 

BARR MEADOWS—Joint excursion with Ayr Branch. Leader, R. Cal- 
dow. Meet at Lochwinnoch Station Yard, 2.30 p.m. (tea). 


Saturday 6th June 
LITTLE CUMBRAE (by kind permission of Little Cumbrae Estates 
Ltd)—Leader, Miss W. U. Flower. Boat leaves Fairlie at noon, fare 
approx. 5s. Applications by 23rd May to G. L. A. Patrick, 11 Knollpark 
Drive, Clarkston, Glasgow (lunch and tea). 

“The permission to visit Little Cumbrae is granted on condition that 
the company does not warrant the safety of the premises and is under 
no obligation to protect you from injury or damage by reason of the 
state of the premises. By entering the premises you will be deemed to 
have accepted these conditions.” 

Members participating in this excursion will be expected to sign an 
acknowledgment that they have read and agreed to the conditions. 

. Saturday 13th June 
SOUTH AYRSHIRE CLIFFS—Leader, G. L. A. Patrick. Meet at Mc 
Donald Hotel car park, Eastwood Toll, Glasgow, 2 p.m. Applications 
by 30th May to G. L. A. Patrick, stating whether transport is required 
or available (tea). 
Wednesday 17th June ; 
‘HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B.)—Leader, G. 
Fraser. Boat leaves Ardrossan Harbour, 6.30 p.m., fare approx. 4s. 
Applications by 23rd May to G. L. A. Patrick. 
Saturday 27th June 
“HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B.)—Leader, G. 
Fraser. Boat leaves Ardrossan Harbour, 2.30 p.m., fare approx. 4s. 
Applications by 6th June to G. L. A. Patrick (tea). | 
. Saturday 12th September 
FAIRLIE FLATS—Joint excursion with Ayr Branch. For arrangements 
see under Ayr. 
Sunday 20th September 
HAMILTON BIRD SANCTUARY (by kind permission of the Town 


Council of the Burgh of Hamilton)—Leader, M. Forrester. Arrange- 
ments as for 26th April. 


INVERNESS 


For details of excursions apply to Branch Secretar M 
l1 Damfield Road, Inverness. y, James MacGeoch, 


ST ANDREWS 


Applications for all excursions to Miss M. M. Spires. 2 Ho d Pl 
St Andrews (Tel. 852). Transport will be eel , war ace, 


| 
| 
| 
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Saturday 16th May 
KILCONQUHAR LOCH. Leave St Andrews Bus Station, 2 p.m. (tea). 
Saturday 30th May 
THE OCHILS. Leave St Andrews Bus Station, 1.30 p.m. (tea). 
Sunday 7th June 


ST SERF’S ISLAND (subject to permission from Kinross Estates). 
Boats leave the Sluices, Scotlandwell, 11 am. (lunch and tea). 


Saturday 27th June 
TENTSMUIR. Leave St Andrews Bus Station, 2 p.m. (tea). 


WEEKEND EXCURSION TO AVIEMORE 


The (weekend excursion to Speyside will be held in the Dell Hotel, 
Rothiemurchus, Aviemore, from lst to 3rd May 1964. 


Accommodation for up to twenty members has been reserved at in- 
clusive terms of 55s per person, as follows: bed on Friday lst; breakfast, 
packed lunch, dinner and bed on Saturday 2nd; breakfast and packed 
lunch on Sunday 3rd. 


Members wishing to attend should book direct with Mrs Grant, Dell 
Hotel (Tel. Aviemore 216), and inform her if they require dinner on 
Friday night (extra). A stamped addressed postcard should be enclosed 
for reply. Members may bring guests. Arrangements for transport by 
private cars should be made with Branch Secretaries. Thermos flasks 
should be brought. 


OPERATION OSPREY 1964 


The R.S.P.B. will again require the assistance of volunteer wardens 
this summer to guard Ospreys in Speyside and to act as guides to the 
public visiting the Observation Post in Loch Garten Bird Sanctuary. 


Bookings have come in well, but there is a shortage of wardens be- 
tween May and July, inclusive. Wardens are accommodated at a base 
camp where food, tents, and camping equipment are provided free. 

Caravan wanted: The R.S.P.B. is in urgent need of an extra caravan 
for use at the base camp. Anyone wishing to donate, loan, or hire a 
caravan, or wishing to help as a warden, should write to George Water- 
ston, R.S.P.B. Scottish Office, 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7 


BIRD BOOKSHOP 


Members are reminded that profits on all purchases from the S.O.C. 
Bird Bookshop benefit Club funds. All books are sent post free. Please 
write for the latest list. Recent additions include: 


ATKINSON-WILLES, G. L. 1963. Wildfowl in Great Britain. 45s. 

BANNERMAN, D. A. 1963. Birds of the Atlantic Islands. Vol. I. 84s. 

HVASS, Hans. 1961. Birds of the World. 21s. 

PALMER, R. S. 1962. Handbook of North American Birds. Vol. I. 5 gns. 

PETERSON, R. T. 1961. A Field Guide to Western Birds (America). 38s. 
1963. A Field Guide to the Birds (East of Rockies). 38s. 

SALOMONSEN, F. 1963. (Checklist of Danish birds). 20s. 

SOUTHERN, H. N. 1963. Handbook of British Mammals. 37s 6d. 

THORPE, W. H. 1963. Learning and Instinct in Animals. 63s 

TINBERGEN, Niko. 1962. Social Behaviour in Animals. 15s. 

WILLIAMS, J. G. 1963. Field Guide to Birds of E. & Cent. Africa. 45s. 


ey 
SUTHERLAND 
ARMS HOTEL 


GOLSPIE 
SUTHERLAND 
SCOTLAND 


Telephone: Golspie 216 


Situated on the main North 
Road near the sea, Golspie 
offers invigorating open air 
holidays to all. 


In addition to its unique 
golf course, it has fine loch 
fishings, sea bathing, tennis, 
bowls, hill climbing, unrival- 
led scenery including inex- 
haustible subjects for the 
field sketcher and artist and 
is an ornithologist’s paradise. 
It is, indeed, impossible to 
find elsewhere so many nat- 
ural amenities in so small a 
compass. 


The B.T.O. Regional Repre- 
sentative, who lives in the 
village, will be pleased to offer 
local advice regarding the as- 
tonishing diversity of bird life 
in the vicinity and to receive 
lists of birds from visitors. 


The Hotel is fully modern, 
but retains its old world 
charm of other days, and en- 
joys a wide renown for its 
comfort and fine cuisine. 


Fully descriptive brochures, 
including birdwatching, will 
gladly be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Proprietor, Mrs F. HEXLEY 

A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 
(3 Star) 
GARAGE AND 

LOCK-UPS AVAILABLE 


Cliff House 


Residential Club 
Dunwich 


In walking distance of 
Minsmere Bird Sanctuary 
Open from Easter till the 
end of September 


Good food Packed lunches 


Comfortable rooms, H. & C. 
Club Licence 


Telephone: Westleton 282 


LS EAs: « 


“THE BIRD-WATCHER’S 
PARADISE” 


For stimulating ornithological ex- 
perience nothing can beat Islay in 
late spring. There is an astonishing 
variety of bird habitat. Ninety- 
seven different birds were seen in 
two days and that in the depths of 
winter! The island is the principal 
wintering resort, possibly in the 
world, of the Barnacle Goose. It is 
also the last Scottish stronghold of 
the Chough. 


For Ornithological Brochure write 
to The Tourist Association 
Bowmore, Isle-of-Islay, Argyll 


Take a Trip 
to 


ICELAND 
by 
MODERN 
VISCOUNT 


“A Naturalist’s Paradise.” 
More than 200 species of wild 
birds have been observed 
while 75 species regularly 
nest there. 


ONLY THREE HOURS DIRECT FROM RENFREW 
| by ICELANDAIR | 
DAILY SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
for GROUP TRAVEL ! 


—_—— er, x 


Full particulars from 
Your Local Travel Agent, 
any Office of B.E.A. or 


@ > 1CELANDAIR 


Telepone: CITy 3638 33 ST ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW, C.l. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions should be sent to Andrew T. Macmillan, 66 Spylaw 
Bank Road, Edinburgh 13. Attention to the following points greatly sim- 
plifies production of the journal and is much appreciated. 


1. Papers should if possible be typed with double spacing. All contri- 
butions should be on one side of the paper only. 


2. Topical material for Current Notes should reach the Editors before the 
end of March, June, September and December, at which time they begin 
to compile this section. All other notes should be sent promptly but 
important items can be fitted in until a month or so after these dates. 


3. Proofs will normally be sent to authors of papers, but not of shorter 
items. Such proofs should be returned without delay. If alterations are 
made at this stage it may be necessary to ask the author to bear the 
cost. 


4. Authors of full-length papers who want copies for their own use 
MUST ASK FOR THESE when returning the proofs. If requested we 
will supply 25 free copies of the issue in which the paper is published. 
Reprints can be obtained but a charge will be made for these. 


5. Particular care should be taken to avoid mistakes in lists of refer- 
ences and to lay them out in the following way, italics being indicated 
where appropriate by underlining. 

Dick, G. & Potter, J. 1960. Goshawk in East Stirling. Scot. Birds 1:329. 
Eccertine, W. J. 1960. The Isle of May. Edinburgh and London. 


6. English names should follow The Handbook of British Birds with 
the alterations detailed in British Birds in January 1953 (46:2-3) and 
January 1956 (49:5). Initial capitals are used for names of species 
(e.g. Blue Tit, Long-tailed Tit) but not for group names (e.g. diving 
ducks, tits). Scientific names should be used sparingly (see editorial 
Scottish Birds 2:1-3) and follow the 1952 B.O.U. Check-List of the Birds 
of Great Britain and Ireland with the changes recommended in 1956 by 
the Taxonomic Sub-Committee (Ibis 98:158-68), and the 1957 decisions of 
the International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature (Ibis 99 :369). 
When used with the English names they should follow them, underlined to 
indicate italics, and with no surrounding brackets. 


7. Dates should normally be in the form “lst January 1962”, with no 
commas round the year. Old fashioned conventions should be avoided— 
e.g. use Arabic numerals rather than Roman, and avoid unnecessary full 
stops after abbreviations such as “Dr” and “St”. 


8. Tables must be designed to fit into the page, preferably not side- 
ways, and be self-explanatory. 


9. Headings and sub-headings should not be underlined as this may 
lead the printer to use the wrong type. 


10. Illustrations of any kind are welcomed. Drawings and figures should 
be up to twice the size they will finally appear, and on separate sheets 
from the text. They should be in Indian ink on good quality paper, with 
neat lettering by a skilled draughtsman. Photographs should either have 
a Scottish interest or illustrate contributions. They should be sharp and 
clear, with good contrast, and preferably large glossy prints. 


NOW 5 TE TIME... 


TO: “PREPARE °A* WEECOME FO 
YOUR GARDEN BIRDS 


DUAL-PURPOSE NEST BOX. | 
Encourages Tree Sparrows, Blue, Coal and Great Tits to nest and, 
with the front half removed, Pied Wagtails, Spotted Flycatchers and 
Robins. Strongly constructed of Cedar-wood with no hinges or 
catches to rust or break off. 


10/- each, plus 2/6 packing and postage. 


ROOFED HANGING TABLE WITH HOPPER. 
Large roofed, table, non-warping, with a special seedhopper under 
the roof which keeps seeds or Swoop dry and ensures proper dis- 
pensing, yet simple to detach for replenishing. Complete with | 
rustless chain for hanging from post or tree. This complete table _ 
and dispenser has been evolved after many months’ experiments in 
the bird-sanctuary at Sandy, and is most strongly recommended. 


42/- each | 
HANGING TABLE WITH ROOF. 33/- each 
Large roofed table, fitted with rustless chains for hanging. 
HANGING TABLE. oe: 
Non-warping, fitted rustless chains. 
Packing and postage on above items, 4/- extra 
NUT BASKET. 4/6d each, plus 1/- packing and postage 
SCRAP BASKET. 4/6d each, plus 1/- packimg and postage 


Note. Nut Basket and Scrap Basket—if ordered at the same time, 
9/- plus 1/- packing and postage 


We can also offer a Pedestal Adaptor to convert a hanging table so 
that it can be mounted on a post, 8/- plus 1/- packing and postage. 
Also a window-sill adaptor, in aluminium, for attaching a table 
securely to a wooden window-sill (minimum depth 2 inches) 9/- plus 
1/- packing and postage. 


All items include Purchase Tax 


Orders, with remittance please, to... 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
THE LODGE, SANDY, BEDFORDSHIRE 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Tie 


Illustrated is the Official Club Tie, 
of which R. W. Forsyth’s are the 
sole suppliers. The tie is made 
from Terylene with a blue or 
green background, and 
the bird motif in 


silver. 17/9. 


Forsyth’s 
also provide 
warm clothing 
for bird watchers: 
gloves, scarves, under- 
wear, shoes, caps, weath- 
erproot trousers, jerkins, 
raincoats and overcoats. 


R. W. FORSYTH 


R. W. Forsyth Ltd. Princes Street Edinburgh And at Glasgow 


The Birds of the Atlantic Islands 


_VOLUME 1 
DAVID A. BANNERMAN 


Illustrated by D. M. REID-HENRY 


The first of two volumes on The Birds of the 
Atlantic Islands covers the seven large islands 
of the Canary Archipelago and their satellites, 
the Salvage Islands, mainly famous as a breeding 
place of petrels and shearwaters. 


54s. 
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A WONDERFUL NEW 


BINOCULAR 


for the bird watcher 


Designed with the bird watcher in mind, 
the new 10 x 40 ROSS SOLAROSS 
embodies all the features which the bird 
watcher requires : 


Adequate magnification (10x). 


40 mm. object glass and fully coated optics 
to ensure maximum brightness. 


Brilliant performance. 

Centre focusing for speedier adjustment. 
Streamlined design. 

Lightweight—only 28 oz. 


Compact with sensibly designed camera- 
type leather case and straps. 


BRITISH MADE BY_ WORLD 
FAMOUS ROSS OF LONDON 19 gns. 


i] 


DHE PICK OF TRE WiORiED as 
GREAT INSTRUMENTS 
14 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


ee ee 


TELESCOPES. The Charles Frank 
PANCRATIC SOx to” S5xieS 7alwee 
The Charles Frank 22x oc 50mm 
PRISMATIC with tripod, £22.10.0 
NICKELSUPRA 15x to 60x oG 
60 mm, £356.12.0 


From the current Japanese quota 
we can offer a high quality 10 
x 50 glass at £28 10s and am 
excellent 8 x S50) ‘at -caeRelos 
Both models are centre focus- 
ing and complete with case and 
elraes. Approval facilities avail-| 
able. 


6 x 30 Army BINocULARS. An]. 
excellent general purpose bino- 
cular of good performance,| 
which will stand up to a great} | 
deal of rough usage. Cost ap-| 
proximately (£20. £7 1a1@ 


GHAR LES FRANK LTD. aes | 


Z f maximum brightness in all con- 
waterproof rubber case, an 
1's greatest stocks of New, Used and Ex-Govt. rough usage, £24. Incidentally, 


j ditions will do well to consider] 
67-75 ) Saltmarket Glasgow C1. the Canadian Naval 7 x 50 day|) 
amazing glass which will stand 

eae and Rovmgaona) | current value of a <glass/ of iia 


and night glass: complete in 
Phone. BELL 2106/7 Est. 1907 
up to an inordinate amount of 
quality would be about £60. 


CHARLES FRANKK Large Tripod)’ 

Mounted TELESCOPE 3S” aperture.) 

Accredited agents for ROSS, BARR & STROUD, £57.10.0)| 
WRAY and ZEISS (both East and West zones} 


Walter Thomson, Printer, Selkirk. 
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New... Revolutionary 


Eric Hosking using his Zeiss binoculars for bird watching 


ZEINS Binoculars 


Specially designed for spectacle wearers 


Mr. Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S., M.B.C.U., 
the celebrated ornithologist, says: ‘|!am 
more than pleased and delighted with my 
8 x 30B Zeiss binoculars and have found 
them invaluable now that | have to wear 
spectacles all the time’. 


With these new Zeiss binoculars 
the user—even when wearing 
spectacles—has the advantage of 
a field of view many times larger 


than that normally obtained when 
using binoculars with spectacles. 
This has been achieved by the use 
of an entirely new eyepiece unit. 
Like all the latest Carl Zeiss 
binoculars, the new 8 x 30 B is 
also fitted with the unique Zeiss 
tele-objective system which 
gives improved performance with 
smaller size. 


For full details of the unique Zeiss range and the 
name of your nearest stockist, please write to the 


sole U.K. Importers: 


PbO) egenhardt 


DEGENHARDT & Co. Ltp., CarL ZEISS HOUSE, 
20/22 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


LANgham 6097 (9 lines) 


BIRD BOOKS 


Please support 


y 


THE BIRD BOOKSHOP 


by buying all your new Bird Books from 


The Scottish Centre for Ornithology 
& Bird Protection 
21 REGENT TERRACE, EDINBURGH 7 


Managed by the S.O.C., profits help to maintain 

services to ornithology at the Scottish Centre. We 

offer expert advice on the largest and most com- 
prehensive choice of bird books in Scotland. 


We stock Peterson’s American 


“Field Guides” 


All orders delivered carriage paid. Terms: Strictly cash 
with order. 


Ask for Price List. 


A Study of Bird Song 


EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


*... fulfils a need felt by general 
zoologists and ornithologists 
alike.... Perhaps the most 
original chapter in the book is 
the last, on bird song as art and 
play ...serves to quell doubts 
that amateurs may have about a 
scientific approach to bird song, 
as well as providing facts and 
ideas to those already committed 
to studying animal vocalizations. 
On both counts A Study of Bird 
Song serves a valuable function, 
for which bird-watchers and 
biologists alike can be grateful.’ 
BRITISH BIRDS [Illustrated 
45s net 


Oxford University Press 


Birds and Woods 


We Ba YAPP 


*... an original and stimulating 
book in which the approaches) of 
plant and animal ecologist are 
blended.... well worth the at- 
tention of all whol take a serious 
interest in our native birds.’ 
SCOTTISH BIRDS 


*.,.will help to rekindle interest 
in the ecological approach to 
bird-watching, which has recently 
tended to concentrate on the 
more glamorous study of migra- 
tion. COUNTRY MAN 
Illustrated 35s net 


Uru ly Leber Sout 


John Smith & Co. proudly introduce to 
the bird watchers of Britain a completely 
new hide —as indispensable as binoculars 
and as portable as a sleeping bag. 


Designed by experts in the field of 
canvas shelter manufacture, the Hides are 
light, robust, servicable and very easy to 
erect. Packed in its canvas valise, the Hide 
measures only 28” long X 25” dia., and 
weighs only 17 Ibs. 


Four jointed steel tube legs (2” x 18 
gauge) form the frame and fit straight onto 
four roof members. The centre roof fitting 
is permanently attached to one roof 
member, while the other three are detach- 
able for ease of packing and carrying. 


The frame is painted and fitted with 
lightweight green waterproof canvas, 
camouflaged in brown. Roof and sides of 
the cover are made in one piece, and the 
entrance flap is fitted with a strong zip 
fastener. 


Observation slots on three sides 
measure 15” xX 5” approx., and the cover 
is provided with a pocket round its base 
for weighting down, if necessary. 


Dimensions when fully erected are: 
3’ 6” square at the base to 2’ 6” square at 
the eave, terminating in a pyramid roof 4’ 
high in the centre. Height from the ground 
to eave 3’ 6”. The resulting space accom- 
modates two people comfortably, with 
camera and binoculars. 


Price £1 3.9s.0d. (plus 7/6 packing and carriage in the U.K.) 


JOHN SMIT 


AND CO. (LONDON) LTD. 


Hainault Works, Hainault Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 
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Visit... 


PITMAIN BEAG, 


now run as a small Field Centre 
accommodating up to 15 visitors. 


Set at the foot of the Monadh- 
liath range, with the forests 
and marshes of the Spey, the 
Cairngorm Nature Reserve, and 
the wild country of upper 
Badenoch within easy reach. 
Both Moray Firth and West 
Coast visited on day expeditions. 
For birds, the district is at its 
best in May, June and October 
(autumn migration can be im- 
pressive). 


Kingussie, 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME— 


to come and study on _ your 
own, or to join any item in the 
programme of Field Holidays, 
by the day, weekend, week or 
longer. 


Special arrangements for groups 
from Schools, Training Colleges, 
Youth organisations and Clubs. 
It is also a good ski-ing base in 
winter (when there are birds, 
too!) 


WE ALSO ARRANGE— 


Highland and _ Overseas Field 
Holidays—general Natural His- 


tory holidays in Scotland and 


on the Continent. 1964 pro- 
gramme includes Sutherland, 
Scandinavia, Austria, Holland, 


Portugal and France. 


For all details, write to: 


COLIN MURDOCH, 
Pitmain Beag, 
KINGUSSIE, Inverness-shire. 
Tel. Kingussie 300. 
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“THE BIRD-WATCHER’S 
PARADISE” 


For stimulating ornithological ex- 
perience nothing can beat Islay in 
late spring. There is an astonishing 
variety of bird habitat. Ninety- 
seven different birds were seen in 
two days and that in the depths of 
winter! The island is the principal 


wintering resort, possibly in the | 


world, of the Barnacle Goose. It is 
also the last Scottish stronghold of 
the Chough. 


For Ornithological Brochure write 
to The Tourist Association 
Bowmore, Isle-of-Islay, Argyll 


KYLE & GLEN 
MINICOACHES 


Let us show you the wild life 
and glorious scenery of the Cairn- 
gorms and Northern Scotland. 
You can stop when you wish to 
visit nature reserves, watch birds 
and take photographs. 

Highland Safaris to the R.S.P.B. 


Handa Bird Reserve, Applecross, 


Torridon, Skye, Sutherland, ete. 


Day rates for family and school}. 


parties very reasonable. Write for’ 
brochure to: 


Muir of Ord 
Telephone Muir of Ord 363 
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Editorial 


Pesticides. Anyone reading the newspapers in recent months 
must have been aware of the growing fears expressed by many 
people about the use of certain persistent pesticides in agricul- 
ture and otherwise. Comment, including leading articles in 
various national dailies, has been extensive, and one could not 
complain of lack of publicity. Undoubtedly this has had the 


effect of making the Government very sensitive to the whole 
subject. 


The fourth report of the B.T.O. and R.S.P.B. on toxic chem- 
icals, The risks to bird life from chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pesticides, appeared recently, adding to the growing volume of 
evidence of the dangers. It was rather overshadowed by the 
publication of the report by the Advisory Committee on 
Poisonous Substances used in Agriculture and Food Storage, 
Review of the persistent organochlorine pesticides (H.M.S.O., 
4/6d). Anyone who aspires to understand something of the 
question marks and difficulties surrounding the whole subject 
_ should read this review. It expresses concern that traces of 
. these persistent organochlorine poisons are being found in so 
! many situations and says that accumulative contamination of 
‘ the environment should be curtailed. As a result of the Com- 
' mittee’s recommendations the Government has taken steps to 
, ban the use of Aldrin and Dieldrin (among the worst offen- 
, ders). These important moves will be backed by further in- 


. vestigation, and the position will be reviewed again in the 
« future. 


Osprey troubles. When R.S.P.B. representatives examined the 
Loch Garten Ospreys’ eyrie at the end of March they found 
_ that the tree had been cut more than halfway through with a 
power saw. Though now held together with three iron bands 
it is feared that the tree may die. The fact that the cut was 
made on the west side of the trunk was possibly all that saved 
it from being blown down in easterly gales at the time. Were 
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the Ospreys to be driven away to some other place by such 
senseless vandalism it would not be naturalists alone who 
would regret it: the birds are a considerable tourist attraction 
(23,000 people visited the observation post in 1962) and bring 
business to hotels and shops in the area. What with toxic 
chemicals, egg collectors, thoughtless trespassers, unseasonable 
gales, and vandals with power saws, the Ospreys have to put 
up with a lot. | | 


Loch Leven. This famous water has now been declared a 
National Nature Reserve. Loch Leven is probably the most 
important freshwater area in Britain for migrant and breeding 
wildfowl, besides being famous in history and for the quality 
of its trout. With the opening of the Forth road bridge only a 
few months away it is heartening to know that Loch Leven 
will now be protected from undue disturbance and commercial 
development. The Nature Conservancy has appointed a war- 
den, and byelaws are being drafted. | 


Fined for shooting Collared Dove. In Haddington Juvenile Court 
a 14-year-old boy admitted shooting one of a small colony of 
Collared Doves at Gullane on 27th December 1963 after being 
warned not to shoot wild birds with his airgun. The boy, who 
had a previous conviction, also admitted having an uncovered 
airgun in his possession although under 17 years of age. On 
each of the two charges fines of £8 were imposed, to be paid 
by the parents, with an alternative of ten days in prison. The 
gun would have been forfeited but had already been sold when 
the case was heard. The Collared Dove is protected by special 
penalties (£25 per bird, egg or nest) under the Protection of 
Birds Act 1954. 


Slide contest. We were delighted to read that one of our 
younger contributors, S. J. Clarke of Manderston, Duns, had 
won a £40 first prize in a colour slide competition for amateurs, 
organised by the Edinburgh and District branch of the Photo- 
graphic Dealers’ Association. His bird study in snow was 
selected from 425 entries. 


Scottish Game Fair. On 24th and 25th July the Scottish Land- | 
owners’ Federation and the Country Landowners’ Federation | 
are holding the seventh annual Game Fair at Blair Drummond, | 


3. miles north-west of Stirling (adults 10/-; children 5/-). This 9 


is the first time the Game Fair has been held in Scotland. | 
Though mainly for the field sports enthusiast this is a show 
that should be of interest to all countrymen. Attractions in- | 


clude demonstrations, competitions and exhibits concerned 9 
with sports and interests such as shooting, fishing, gundogs, | 


stalking, falconry (it is hoped to have a trained Golden Eagle § 
on show), and archery. There will also be features on conser- 9) 
vation and research, and the R.S.P.B. will have an exhibit. 
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Current literature. The following papers published recently 
have a particularly Scottish interest: 


The summer and autumn Crossbill irruption of 1962. Part 2. 
Occurrences by counties. K. Williamson, 1963. Bird Migra- 
tion 2: 329-340 (concluded from pp. 252-260). Lists many 
scottish records. 


Observations on the St Kilda Wren. W. E. Waters, 1964. 
Brit. Birds 57: 49-64. 


Insecticides and Scottish Golden Eagles. J. D. Lockie & D. A. 
Ratcliffe, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 89-102. In 1961-63 only 29% 
of pairs reared young (previously it was 72%), and chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons (from sheep dip) in sheep carrion 
seem to be to blame. 


Notes on the behaviour of the Red Grouse. A. Watson & D. 
Jenkins, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 137-170. Based on study in 
Angus. 


The Nature Conservancy and its work : with mainly 


ornithological examples 


W. J. EGGELING 
Introduction 


When birdwatching first became popular as a pastime there 
was a tendency for its devotees to confine their attentions to 
birds in isolation, without paying much attention to the birds’ 

relationships with their surroundings and other wildlife. 
Recently the approach has broadened, so that the birdwatcher 
-is now more akin to the field naturalist of a century ago who 
‘combined a knowledge of birds and plants with an interest 


in their habitats. More and more, the intelligent birdwatcher 


‘is becoming an ecologist. 


Ecology is the study of how living creatures fit into their 
‘environment: the application of this knowledge is conser- 
vation. It is the job of the conservationist to find out how 
‘nature behaves and to use the facts he discovers to enable 
‘man to live in harmony with it. Conservation is the applica- 
/tion to the wise use of natural resources of an understanding 
‘of how wild things are related not only to one another but 


‘also to the soil, water and other factors on which they all 
depend. 
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The organisation officially responsible for nature conser- 
vation in this country is the Nature Conservancy—which 
should not however be thought of so much as a body which 
does conservation as one which enables and encourages con- 
servation to be done. Most people, although they may not 
yet be conscious conservationists, are willing to take an 
active part in practising conservation when they have been 
shown what it is all about and how they can help. The Con- 
servancy’s share in this is to unravel the problems, and ~ 
devise and test treatments for meeting conservation needs. 
How widely conservation succeeds must depend both on the 
quality of the Conservancy’s research and on the effective- 
ness of its advice and the extent to which country users of 
all sorts can be persuaded to follow it. 

The past two decades have seen great advances in almost — 
every field of human activity. New discoveries in medicine, | 
the introduction of mechanical aids, the findings of work | 
studies, improved social conditions in general—all have con- 
tributed to allow more free time for leisure and a longer span | 
of life in which to enjoy it. In many ways, however, man’s | 
reach is now in danger of exceeding his grasp, and nowhere | 
is this more obvious than when he seeks to develop his sur- | 
roundings. The facilities available to him as farmer, forester, 
builder, sportsman and recreation-seeker give him unlimited | 
scope to seek, find and alter every part of the surface of the | 
earth. It was because of an increasing awareness of this dan- | 
ger—because we were seen to be losing irreplaceably, on a | 
nation-wide scale, so much of our countryside and of all that | 
contributes to it, and because also of a growing realisation | 
that we knew remarkably little of the biological processes | 
going on around us, and of the part these play in our lives— 
that the Nature Conservancy was set up in 1949. | 


The Nature Conservancy 


The Nature Conservancy is a body incorporated by Royal | 
Charter. Its main functions are: (i) to provide scientific ad- | 
vice on the conservation and control of our natural flora and | 
fauna; (ii) to establish, maintain and manage nature reserves, | 
including physical features of scientific interest; and (iii) to | 
organise and develop the research and scientific services | 
necessary for this work. In addition the Conservancy has }, 
statutory responsibilities under the National Parks and Ac- | 
cess to the Countryside Act, and subsequent legislation, the }; 
most important of which is the duty of notifying to local | 
planning authorities all places of special scientific interest J, 
within their areas. 

Scientifically, the Nature Conservancy ranks with the | 
Medical and Agricultural Research Councils and the Depart- 4, 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research as one of the four | 
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Research Councils under the supervision of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The Minister for Science, as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Privy Council for Nature Conservation, is answerable 
to Parliament for the affairs of the Conservancy. In Scotland, 
where a Scottish Committee is provided for specifically by 
the Royal Charter, the Secretary of State has a similar brief. 


Responsibility for the policy and direction of the Conser- 
vancy rests with a directing council of about eighteen 
members, which supervises the actions of the corporate body. 
It is served by three territorial’ committees—the Scottish 
Committee, and one each for England and Wales. Most of the 
members of the central council are members also of one or 
other of the territorial committees or of the Scientific Policy 
Committee, which considers all matters concerning the Con- 
servancy’s policy in regard to conservation and research. The 
Conservancy has powers to make byelaws, enter into agree- 
ments and, in default of agreement, acquire land compul- 
sorily—a power it has never used. The Conservancy’s com- 
position has regard to the wide range of its duties. It includes 
at present a Member of Parliament from the Government 
backbenches and one from the Opposition, the Chairman of 
the National Parks Commission, two members of the House 
of Lords and eight professors in biological or geographical 
sciences. Five members are Fellows of the Royal Society, and 
many are chairmen or prominent members of national bodies 
concerned with science or the land. Altogether more than 
fifty people of experience and knowledge over a broad field, 
drawn from all parts of the country, share in guiding the 
development of the Conservancy. All service on the Conser- 
vancy and its committees is given free. 


Implementing the policy of the Nature Conservancy, and 
responsible for the day-to-day work, are the salaried members 
of its staff. These are public servants, the Conservancy being 

what is known as a Grant-aided Body working on a grant 
'(currently about £700,000 a year) voted annually by the 
Treasury. The Conservancy employs approximately 320 staff, 
, Of whom rather more than a third are scientists engaged in 
| research or conservation. Roughly half the remainder, com- 
' prising land agents, wardens and estate workers, with tech- 
‘nical and administrative staff, are based at headquarters in 
‘London and Edinburgh; of the rest, about half are located 
‘in research stations and half scattered throughout the country. 
'In Scotland the total staff is about 60, again about a third 
‘being scientists. 


_ The setting up of the Conservancy was the result of the 
vacceptance in principle by the Government of the recommen- 
‘dations contained in the Reports of two Wild Life Conser- 
‘vation Committees published in July 1947, one dealing with 
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England and Wales (Cmd. 7122) and the other with Scotland 
(Cmd. 7235). The findings of the two committees were essen- 
tially similar: each stressed the need for effective legislation 
to ensure wildlife conservation, and both recommended the 
setting up of a biological or wildlife service and the establish- 
ment of a series of nature reserves. 


The proposed biological service became the body known 
as the Nature Conservancy. Let us consider the progress it 
has made in the task of obtaining a representative series of 
nature reserves and notifying sites, confining our attention 
henceforward to Scotland. 


Nature Reserves and S.S.S.I.s 


The Final Report of the Scottish Wild Life Conservation 
Committee (Cmd. 7814), published in 1949, recommended that 
00 named areas in Scotland be set up as National Nature 
Reserves (N.N.R.s). This list has been used by the Conser- 
vancy as its basis for reserve acquisition, but has been modi- 
fied over the years by the exclusion of areas found to be 


below the standard of the rest and by the inclusion of others 


not previously recognised to be important. The revised list 


comprises 42 areas of N.N.R. stature, to which must be added | 


18 “A” Sites (areas of similar quality to N.N.R.s but already 


in the safe keeping of bodies like the National Trust for 
Scotland, the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for | 
Scotland, and the Forestry Commission), giving a total of 60 | 
proposed N.N.R.s or equivalent. So far 28 of the 42 pro- | 
posed N.N.R.s have been acquired or negotiated (only about | 
a quarter are actually owned by the Conservancy), whilst | 
safeguarding letters have been exchanged for 13 of the 18 | 
“A” Sites, recognising them to have the same scientific status — 


as the National Reserves. Thus in the fourteen years since the 


Conservancy was established more than two-thirds of the | 
reserves envisaged in Scotland have been established. They | 


cover 173,814 acres, of which 48,821 acres are owned outright. 


In deciding which areas should be sought as nature reserves | 
the Conservancy’s aim has been to select a representative | 
range of the main natural and semi-natural habitats in the | 
country. The reserves serve not only as living museums of | 
great educational value but also as outdoor laboratories for | 


wildlife research, and as places where experiments in differ- 
ent types of conservation treatment can be conducted. 


One other category of reserve must be mentioned; the 
Local Nature Reserves (L.N.R.s) established and managed by | 


County Councils in consultation with the Conservancy. There 
are so far only two L.N.R.s in Scotland—Aberlady Bay in 
East Lothian, and the Castle and Hightae Lochs at Loch- 


maben—but others are projected. The Forestry Commission’s © 


| 
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National Forest Parks must not be forgotten either in assess- 
ing the general picture. 


An important consideration in a nature reserve is perman- 
ence, so that outright ownership is always desirable. In the 
absence of this the Conservancy will however enter into long- 
term leases or agreements running with the land and binding 
on subsequent owners. The basic form of agreement can be 
varied to meet different circumstances: it provides for a small 
annual payment for the rights conferred on the Conservancy, 
with separate compensation if, for example, shooting rights 
are terminated by agreement, or saleable timber is kept 
standing to meet the Conservancy’s requirements. The under- 
lying objective of management is, just as in reserves acquired 
by lease or purchase, generally to maintain the area so far 
as possible in its existing condition—or as it was before man 
destroyed its variety; to conserve the fauna and flora; and to 
provide facilities for research. 


We have seen that the Conservancy has an obligation to 
notify to local planning authorities any land of special inter- 
est for its flora, fauna, geology or physiography. The object 
is to ensure that if an application is submitted for a develop- 
ment which may affect one of these sites the scientific interest 
will be weighed against the economic or other merits of 
development: it is a requirement under a Town and Country 
Planning Order that the local authorities must consult the 
Nature Conservancy before giving planning consent. Notifi- 
cation of these Sites of Special Scientific Interest (S.S.S.I.s) 
has been completed for 28 of the 33 counties in Scotland and 


_has involved 358 sites. The final total for the country is likely 


to exceed 450. 


__8.S.S.Ls are complementary to National and Local Nature 
| Reserves in that notification seeks the conservation of further 
‘samples of habitats and accompanying animal life even al- 
though their importance is only local and not, individually, 


“of national or regional significance. Because the number and 


‘scatter of sites ensures that a representative selection of 


} them, illustrating a wide range of biological and geological 
‘features, is within easy access of almost everyone, they are 
of particular value from the educational aspect. Since S.S.S.I.s 


‘are nearly all in private hands, permission to visit them is in 
most cases required. 


_ In addition to the National and Local Reserves there are 
‘several other categories of protected places of biological in- 
jterest. These include the Royal Park Bird Sanctuary at Dud- 
‘dingston, and the Statutory Bird Sanctuaries set up or con- 
‘Unued under the Protection of Birds Act 1954. At present 


‘these comprise the islands of Craigleith, Fidra, the Lamb, 


‘Eyebroughty and Inchmickery in the Forth; Lady Isle and 
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Horse Island in the Clyde; Possil Marsh, Glasgow; the Low 
Parks at Hamilton; and the Loch Garten (Osprey) sanctuary. 
Four of the five Forth Islands (the exception is Craigleith), 
together with Horse Island and the Loch Garten sanctuary, 
are administered by the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, as also is the fine island reserve of Handa off the north- — 
west coast of Sutherland, although this is not a statutory | 
sanctuary. All these R.S.P.B. Reserves are managed by the — 
Society under agreements with the owners. | 

There are, of course, many places in Scotland which are 
managed privately as sanctuaries. Those which are of more 
than ordinary interest—for instance the Treshnish Islands 
and the Hirsel—have additionally been notified as S.S.S.Ls, | 
Most inland waters of local importance as wildfowl resorts | 
fall into this category of privately protected places. Although 
sometimes a limited amount of shooting takes place this is 
never on such a scale as to diminish greatly the value of the 
water as a holding ground, and many of these private sanc- 
tuaries are very well managed indeed. 

It is appropriate to mention here the National System of 
Wildfowl Refuges which the Conservancy has taken a lead 
in establishing. The scheme is mentioned in Conservancy 
Monograph No. 3, Wildfowl in Great Britain (H.M.S.O., 
1963), prepared by the Wildfowl Trust: its aim is that all the | 
wildfowl areas of major importance should become National | 
Refuges and that Regional Refuges of more local value should - 
spread the network throughout the country. Caerlaverock, 
Loch Druidibeg (in South Uist), the Sands of Forvie (at the 
mouth of the Ythan), and Tentsmuir Point (at the mouth of 
the Tay), with its goose roost on the Abertay Sands, are al- 
ready National Refuges by virtue of their establishment as 
N.N.R.s. Loch Leven is the most recent addition to this | 
category—and undoubtedly the most important of all. Some 
of the Regional Refuges may again come into being as N.N.R:s, 
if their scientific interest, ornithology apart, is considerable, 
and a few will be L.N.R.s. The Morton Lochs N.N.R., Aberlady 
Bay L.N.R. and the Castle and Hightae Lochs L.N.R. at Loch- 
maben are already established Regional Refuges. Although a 
few of the Regional Refuges may become so by being declared 
Statutory Sanctuaries, the majority are likely to be consti- 
tuted as the result of arrangements for management con- 
cluded between the Conservancy and the landowners con- §. 
cerned. In all, more than thirty refuges are projected for 
Scotland. 

Because the Scottish series of National Nature Reserves is}: 
composed of selected samples of major habitats, one would }! 
expect these reserves to contain, between them, a good repres- |)! 
entation of the birds which breed regularly in Scotland. In #) 
fact, incomplete although the series still is, about eighty per}! 
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cent of the species breeding in Scotland can be found nesting 
in the National Reserves. Those not so far recorded 
are all very local or disappearing or colonising species, or 
species associated with buildings; for example, the Slavonian 
and Black-necked Grebes, Common Scoter, Roseate Tern, 
Collared Dove, Little Owl, Nightjar, Swift, Green Woodpeck- 
er, House Martin, Chough, Yellow Wagtail and Hawfinch. 


In the same way, the places which have been given some 
sort of protection, either by reservation or notification, within 
the range of any one habitat type are satisfyingly numerous 
and well distributed. Taking the habitat of rocky islands and 
coasts as an example, we find among the places which are 
either N.N.R., “A” Site or S.S.S.I.: Hermaness and Muckle 
Flugga, Noss, North Rona and Sula Sgeir, St Kilda, Rhum, 
and the Isle of May (all N.N.R.s); Fair Isle, and the Bass 
Rock (both “A” Sites); Foula, and Eilean nan Ron; Handa 
(R.S.P.B. Reserve); the Treshnish Islands, Ailsa Craig, the 
Mull of Galloway, the Scare Rocks in Wigtownshire, St Abb’s 
Head in Berwickshire, and Fowlsheugh in Kincardineshire— 
and this is by no means an exhaustive list. Sandy coasts, 
woodlands and moorlands show an equally good range of 
cover, and the same is true of the other main habitats. 


The work of the Conservancy and the need for conservation 
in the country at large are gradually becoming more widely 
appreciated. Similarly it is becoming accepted that the bulk 
of conservation activity must depend not so much on the 
individual efforts of the Nature Conservancy, which itself can 
in many ways be only an example and spur for a wider move- 
ment, as on the understanding and efforts of private and 
public landowners and occupiers, and all who influence land 
use or land management in any way. Local Naturalist Trusts 
could play a great part in furthering an understanding of what 
is involved: County Trusts have been established in nearly 
BY county in England, but so far there is not one in Scot- 
and. 


The fact that protection for so many biologically and educa- 

; tionally valuable areas in Scotland has been obtained or is 
+ being sought, and that the interest of so many more has been 
brought to the notice of planning authorities, should not lull 
us into the belief that there is not much more to do. What 

, has been accomplished is only a beginning. Conservation is 
, not something to be carried out in a scatter of restricted 
areas only: it must be practised everywhere by everyone. 
, If the future of our fauna and flora—to say nothing of 
countryside amenity—is to be ensured, our target must be 
, the enlightened use of all our natural resources, and the per- 
. petuation of, at the very least, the present variety of Scottish 
. habitats and scenery. The practice of conservation should be- 
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come as much second nature to land users of every sort as is 
the rotation of crops to the farmer. 


Research 


Conservation is not something negative or passive, with the 
implications, “don’t do this, don’t do that, leave it alone, put a 
fence around it, protect it from man.” Instead it seeks the pos- 
itive information to say, “do this, do that, manage it thus, 
conserve it so, make use of it wisely for man.” To obtain the 
facts to enable such guidance to be given, two types of research 
are necessary; fundamental research on the many natural 
resources concerned, and applied research on how to mani- 
pulate them in order to preserve variety and balance. 

Because it is a primary duty of the Conservancy to advise 
on the conservation of natural resources, its research pro- 
grammes are directed towards obtaining the information to 
make this possible. Four main categories of research may be 
recognised, all of them interlocking: 

(i) Investigations concerned with usages threatening to 

affect the resources of the country as a whole; for example, 

problems posed by the use of pesticides and by increased 
human pressures on the countryside. 

(ii) Studies directed at answering requests for advice on 

specific local situations; for example, complaints of Golden 

Eagles killing lambs. 

(iii) Fundamental research seeking a fuller understanding 

of underlying natural processes. 

(iv) Applied research involving the testing of conservation 

techniques in the field; for example, research designed to- 

wards improved moorland management. 

Pesticides. A fairly straightforward example of a_ threat 
which could have had far-reaching effects showed itself in 
England in the early 1950’s with the increasing use of weed- 
killers to control plant growth on roadside verges. This seems 
a harmless enough operation until it is realised that hedgerows 
and verges are important sources of food for useful insects. 
Destruction of this habitat can reduce the numbers of these 
insects considerably, and consequently the food supply of 
insectivorous birds and other animals. This could start a chain 
of interactions which, if widespread, might have appreciable 
effects on the fauna of the countryside. With this in mind, 
the problems involved in the roadside application of selective 
weedkillers were investigated by the Conservancy and the 
Road Research Laboratory. As a result, a circular was issued 
by the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation to the appro- 
priate local authorities, laying down that spraying should be 
carried out only on certain classes of road; that on wide 
verges spraying should normally be limited to within 10 feet 


of the road edge; and that on narrower roads care must be | b 
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taken to avoid spraying the hedge and immediate vicinity. 

The investigation of roadside sprays had hardly begun when 
the Conservancy became involved in the threat to all forms 
of wildlife from the ever-increasing use in agriculture of the 
wide range of chemicals known collectively as pesticides. The 
term embraces all substances used to control any animal or 
plant regarded as a pest: it includes herbicides, fungicides, 
insecticides and rodenticides—substances used not only in 
agriculture and horticulture but also for the protection of 
stored foods. 


The hazard to wildlife from roadside spraying may not be 
very important in the Scottish context, but the threat from 
pesticides most certainly is. Few people can now be without 
some knowledge of the book Silent Spring by Rachel Carson— 
an indictment of the indiscriminate use of chemicals to con- 
trol agricultural pests and diseases, particularly in the U.S.A. 
Her theme is that the large-scale use of toxic chemicals can 
have serious long-term genetic and ecological effects; that it 
leads to the build-up of residues in soil, water and food chains; 
and that the destruction first of the natural predators at the 
ends of these chains (thus allowing the resurgence of pests), 
and the encouragement of resistant strains of insects, will 
seriously reduce the long-term effectiveness of pesticidal 
treatments. 


The control of pest species of plants and animals is essen- 
tial for efficient food production: and man must eat if he is 
to survive. Although frequently the best control is achieved 
by chemical means, more than enough evidence has accumu- 
lated that certain chemicals can present long-term risks affect- 
ing not only all types of natural resource but also, indirectly 
at least, the continued well-being of the human race. Most of 
the herbicides in use today are relatively non-toxic to birds 
and mammals; of the insecticides, the organo-phosphorus 
substances are relatively non-persistent, although a few 
which are strongly toxic have sometimes caused severe local 
mortality. The main threat is from some of the highly persis- 
‘tent organo-chlorine insecticides, including aldrin, dieldrin 
and heptachlor, previously widely used as dressings for spring- 
‘sown grain. In Great Britain, as a result of voluntarily im- 
posed rectrictions, effective since 1961, these insecticides 
probably no longer cause much direct poisoning. There is, 
however, evidence to suggest that if such organo-chlorine 
substances, still widely used otherwise than in seed dressings 
.—for instance, in sheep dip—were to be continually absorbed 
‘in small amounts in food they could have important effects 
(on animal reproduction. Indeed, the sub-lethal effects of the 
| persistent chemicals on reproduction may well prove to be 
‘much more serious than the direct effects. Until more is 
known, the Nature Conservancy’s view is that the use of this 
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type of chemical should be greatly curtailed. It would in any 
case seem only prudent, where the use of a pesticide is known 
to involve a threat to any form of life other than the particular 
pest against which it is directed, that alternative methods of 
control should be preferred. Obviously where more than one 
pesticide is effective and commercially practicable for a 
specific purpose the least hazardous and least persistent should 
always be used—and at the lowest concentration needed to 
control the pest involved. 

The Conservancy’s part in unravelling the pesticides pro- 
blem is concerned solely with the wildlife implications. 
Among the aspects currently being studied are the concentra- 
tion of persistent chemicals in vertebrate food chains; the 
effects of insecticides and herbicides on soil animals and plants; 
the side effects of herbicides used to control freshwater weeds; 
and the side effects of arboricides. The first of these has already 
shown that flesh-eating and fish-eating predators contain 
higher residues of organo-chlorine insecticides than do insect- 
eaters or plant-eaters. Thus hawks, owls, herons and grebes 
contain higher residues than thrushes, pigeons and Moorhens. 
In Scotland, in 1963, eggs from eight nests of Golden Eagles 
all contained residues of four types of organo-chlorine insec- 
ticide. Less unexpected perhaps, in view of the recent fre- 
quency of pesticide traces in fish, was the finding of similar 
residues in the Ospreys’ egg abandoned in the Inshriach eyrie 
on Speyside. This serves to underline the warning from scien- 
tists in the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for 
Scotland that salmon are running an increasing risk of death 
from the side effects of chemicals used on farms adjacent to 
the rivers up which they run. 


The Peregrine is now a rare bird in this country. Between 
1930 and 1939 its breeding strength in Britain was probably 
fairly steady at about 650 pairs. Wartime control reduced 
numbers locally but after 1945 there was a rapid recovery. 
Then, in 1955, a decline set in, and by 1961 two-fifths of the 
pre-war population had disappeared and only 82 pairs reared 
young. In 1962 only half the known territories were occupied 
and successful nestings had fallen to 68. There was no im- 
provement in 1963, when four different chlorinated hydro- 
carbons were identified from a Peregrine’s egg from Perth- 
shire, with similar findings from eggs of the same species from 
elsewhere in Scotland and in the Lake District. Circumstan- 
tial evidence points strongly to pesticides as the cause of the 
near obliteration of the Peregrine, the poison from contam- 
inated prey accumulating in the predator, upsetting breeding 
behaviour, and leading to infertility of eggs, breakage of eggs 
by the parent birds, failure to breed, and ultimate disappear- 
ance. 

Eagles and Lambs. In 1955, at the request of the Secretary of 
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State’s Advisory Committee on the Protection of Birds, the 
Conservancy undertook an investigation into complaints of 
lamb killing by Golden Eagles in Lewis. The main food of 
these birds in the complaint area was found to be rabbits, 
supplemented by lamb and sheep carrion, a few hares and 
Red Grouse, and occasional rats, Golden Plovers and Hooded 
Crows. Natural mortality among sheep and lambs is high, and 
few carcases are buried—although the law requires that they 
should be. In only one eagle territory was the killing of 
healthy lambs proved: there were few rabbits in this terri- 
tory and to obtain them in any quantity the birds involved 
had to cross the ground of other eagles, which they were ap- 
parently unable to do. On the basis of this survey, which 
revealed only two attacks on lambs by a single “rogue,” the 
Conservancy could see no reason to recommend any general 
change in the law which forbids the killing of Golden Eagles. 


Since that conclusion was reached, further investigation by 
Dr J. D. Lockie in the north-west Highlands into the food of 
Golden Eagles and foxes has produced confirmatory data from 
a different locality. In Wester Ross, although Red Grouse, 
hares and rabbits are scarce, the animals which might be ex- 
pected to depend on them are numerous. Here one breeding 
pair of Golden Eagles was found to every 16,000 acres. Deer 
occur throughout the area, and every winter many die. Like- 
wise, on some of the sheep farms, there are annual winter 
losses of lambs and ewes, and now and again the losses are 
heavy. The average lamb yield is about 65°, but after a par- 
ticularly severe winter and late spring the crop may be as low 
as 30%, with ewes dying also. Carrion is therefore usually 
available on the hill, either in the form of venison, lamb or 
mutton. Analyses of Golden Eagle food on this ground have 
shown that on average in winter the eagles eat 38°% carrion, 
32°%, hares and 30% birds. In summer the food is 60% birds 
and 30°% lambs, the latter including both carrion and killed. 
The food brought to one eyrie was studied in detail: in the 
five years it Was occupied between 1956 and 1961 the remains 
of 22 lambs were found in it, but in only ten instances could 
the cause of death be ascertained with certainty; three of 
these lambs had been killed by the eagles, seven brought in 


as carrion. Thus of the 22 lambs involved in the five years, 
| pernaps seven may have been killed by the parent eagles. 
. Since there were about a thousand breeding ewes within their 
. hunting territory the loss was not particularly serious. The 
. study showed that in good lambing years, when not so much 
‘ earrion was available, the eagles ate less lamb than in years 
| of bad lambing: they did not make up the deficiency by in- 
- ereased killing. In 1957 and 1961, good years for lamb survival, 


only half as many lambs were eaten by the eagles as in the 


| other years. It may be noted that one of the most interesting 
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findings of this investigation was that over much of highland 
Scotland the presence of both Golden Eagles and foxes is 
dependent on the availability of carrion. Without it neither 
species could survive and breed at present numbers. 


Fundamental research. The scientist seeking to answer a bio- 
logical problem is confronted at every turn by a lack of basic 
information concerning the background of the organisms with 
which he is concerned and the conditions affecting the way 
they live. There is therefore a strong case for some at least of 
the scientific effort of an organisation like the Conservancy 
being devoted to the study of basic problems, accepting that 
this may not result directly and at once in findings of economic 
application. Limitations imposed by finance and pressures to 
answer immediate problems will always restrict the extent 
to which fundamental work is possible, but it is the avowed 
aim of the Conservancy to carry out itselfi—and to encourage 
others to carry out on its behalf—an approved amount of 
purely fundamental work to reveal new principles. The 
Universities are participating in this approach, sometimes 
helped to a small extent by Conservancy research grants, 
studentships and contracts, whilst other projects are under 
investigation at the Conservancy’s own research stations. Some 
idea of the range of the latter work can be gauged from the 
Conservancy’s Annual Reports: it is probably enough to 
mention the botanical research that resulted in its Monograph 
No. 1, Plant Communities of the Scottish Highlands (H.M.S.O., 
1962), which is a fundamental source-book for land-use plan- 
ning in upland areas; long-term meteorological and catchment 
studies; investigations directed at understanding coastline 
movements; and research on the effects of trees on soil. 


The Conservancy does not normally undertake research 
itself in fields where existing organisations have the necessary 
capacity and willingness to carry out the work required. In 
such cases it encourages instead, through various types of 
grant, the furtherance by these organisations of projects of 
particular relevance to conservation. This is especially true of 
research on birds, where the continuation and expansion of 
the scientific work of the British Trust for Ornithology, the 
Edward Grey Institute of Field Ornithology, and the Wild- 
fowl Trust is very much to the Conservancy’s advantage. 
Especially in the case of the B.T.O. and the Wildfowl Trust, 
the Conservancy’s financial contribution has been considerable. 
In 1963 the former received a research grant of £7400 to cover 
ringing and migration investigations, the nest record scheme 
and population studies (including the Common Bird Census), 
most of which have been financed to a major extent by the 
Conservancy since their inception. Research grants from the 
Conservancy in support of the Wildfowl Trust’s Research Unit 
amounted in the 1955-60 period to £23,750, whilst the alloca- 
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tion for 1960-65 is about £57,750. Grants and post-graduate 
studentship awards have similarly benefited research pro- 
grammes at Oxford directed by Drs Lack and Tinbergen and. 
in consequence, the knowledge available to the Conservancy 


Applied research. Conservation is concerned with the applica- 
tion of the findings of research to the management of natural 
resources. Once the underlying principles are understood the 
conservationist seeks to direct this knowledge to practical 
ends. This in turn involves field trials and experiments, carried 
out by the Conservancy mostly on its reserves. 


Many examples of applied research could be given, but the 
Conservancy’s research on red deer on the island of Rhum— 
essentially a research reserve—is as good an illustration as 
any, although it embraces both fundamental research on a 
wild population and the application of the results to manage- 
ment. In some directions management has preceded research, 
which is the wrong way round, but in Scotland there is an 
urgent conservation problem to be tackled—the management 
of deer stocks too numerous for the land they occupy—so that 
any short cut which will assist intelligent reduction is to be 
welcomed. The work on Rhum suggested fairly quickly that 
stability in red deer numbers could be achieved by the annual 
killing in autumn and winter of one-sixth of all stags and 
hinds, one year old and over, based on counts made each year 
just before the new crop of calves appears. This has been 
tested for six years and the deer population on the island has 
remained remarkably constant. Although the hypothesis is 
not yet completely proved—there are indications of a change 
in the stag : hind ratio which might make differential culling 
desirable later—the conservationist must sometimes take a 
chance. With red deer it is considered that a one-sixth cul is 
a safe one to adopt meantime as a working principle, accepting 
that it may have to be slightly modified later when the final 
findings of the scientists are available. This is, however, only 
half the battle: one may know how to harvest the herds in 
order to maintain them at a steady level, but how does one 
know what this level should be so that they are in balance 


: with the habitat? 


Here is the snag; we have not yet got the knowledge to cal- 


culate the carrying capacity of the ground. It is to discover 
_ how to do this that much of the Conservancy’s scientific effort 


is now being directed by way of productivity studies. Mean- 
time there are unquestionably far too many deer in Scotland, 


and in places the numbers are getting greater every year. In 

‘the past, few if any of the herds have been harvested at any- 

‘thing approaching a one-sixth kill; universal application of 

‘this level of shooting would stop further general increase and 
is the logical first step. 


The Conservancy’s work on red deer on Rhum, like its study 
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of Red Grouse, already described in Scottish Birds (3: 3-13), 
has developed into an investigation of vegetation resources, 
land productivity and management. From the findings on 
Rhum, at Kerloch (Aberdeenshire) and elsewhere, prescrip- 
tions should emerge for the better use of marginal land and 
upland areas. 

These moorland studies illustrate how difficult it sometimes 
is to distinguish between applied and fundamental research; 
not only does fundamental work lead to new applications, the | 
applied approach can also lead to a demand for further funda- | 
mental knowledge. | 


Human pressures 


Nature reserves are not areas from which the public is | 
barred. They are established for the dual purpose of conser- 
ving wildlife and of enabling man to study and enjoy it. But if — 
too many people visit any one bit of countryside damage is 
certain to ensue. If this is not to happen, control is necessary. 
We accept control where the effects of pressures are obvious— | 
“keep off the grass” notices are a good example—and more | 
and more the need for control in the countryside is being ac- | 
cepted. The Nature Conservancy itself limits access in only | 
three of its 29 Scottish reserves: at Morton Lochs in Fife—a | 
well-known small wildfowl breeding area—entry is allowed | 
only outside the nesting season; at Caerlaverock, on the Sol- | 
way, part of the area is maintained as a wildfowl sanctuary | 
although shooting under permit takes place over much of the | 
rest; and on Rhum, where day-visiting is unrestricted, anyone | 
wishing to stay overnight must obtain a permit in advance. 

Although access to the great majority of National Nature 
Reserves is at present unrestricted the Conservancy maintains | 
the right to limit access by numbers, time or place if at any | 
time this should prove necessary for the well-being of the } 
area concerned. Because of continuously increasing public | 
pressures, involving more and more people on less and less | 
undeveloped ground, similar contro] must be envisaged not | 
only in reserves but on open spaces everywhere. : 


We in Scotland are proud of our countryside—of the moors, | 


living pattern of our scenery. Once, this was a natural land- | 
scape; now there is scarcely a foot of it that has not been affec- | 
ted by the activities of man. Because we are dependent on the | 
land and its resources, both for our material well-being and | 
our enjoyment, we must continue to alter and make use of} 
them still further. In so doing we must be careful not to| 
destroy what is irreplaceable. Each one of us has a personal | : 
responsibility for the use to which the natural resources of, 
our land are put; it is up to us all to assist in their conserva-| 
tion. 
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Observations on small petrels at St Kilda, 1961-62 


W. E. WatTERS 


(Plates 4-6) 
Introduction 


There are large colonies of Leach’s Petrel Oceanodroma 
leucorrhoa and Storm Petrel Hydrobates pelagicus on St 
Kilda. Whereas the Storm Petrel breeds on numerous islands 
along the Western coast of the British Isles from Shetland to 
Scilly, Leach’s Petrel breeds regularly on only four remote 
islands, or groups of islands, in Britain. All are outliers beyond 
the main chain of the Outer Hebrides; they are North Rona, 
Sula Sgeir, the Flannans and St Kilda. In addition, isolated 
breeding occurrences have been suspected, or proved, else- 
where in the Hebrides and on some of the islands off the west 
coast of Ireland (see, for instance, Atkinson and Ainslie 1940). 

Leach’s Petrel has been known to inhabit the St Kilda 
group of islands for nearly one hundred and fifty years and 
it was from these islands that the first British specimen was 
obtained. There are colonies on Dun, Boreray, Soay and 
Levenish as well as on the main island, Hirta. The largest 
colony of Leach’s Petrels on Hirta is amongst the huge boul- 
ders of Carn Mor on the western side of the island (plate 5). 
This colony was discovered in 1955 (Boyd et al. 1956). Storm 
Petrels and Manx Shearwaters Procellaria puffinus also breed 
on Carn Mor. The shearwater, or “scrabaire” as it was known 
to the St Kildans, was taken by them at night on Carn Mor for 
food, according to some reminiscences of St Kilda by Ruairidh 
Caimbeul published in the Stornoway Gazette (8th August 
1961). 


Little has been recorded about Leach’s Petrels on this side 
of the Atlantic owing to their pelagic habits and the remote- 
ness of all the breeding colonies. Their breeding habits were 
studied in 1936 on North Rona by Ainslie and Atkinson (1937) 
between 16th July and 12th August, and an account of Leach’s 
Petrels on Carn Mor has been given by Williamson and Boyd 
(1960). I made a study of the Carn Mor colony in 1961 and 
1962, spending a total of eighteen nights on this boulder shelf 
at various times during the two seasons (table 1). My observa- 
tions are given here and in British Birds (in press). Details of 
breeding biology were difficult to obtain on Carn Mor as most 


) of the petrels had their burrows beneath boulders which were 


too large to move, many weighing, several tons. 


- Relative numbers of petrels 


My attention was therefore largely confined to the birds 


. flying over the colony. These were caught in a nylon mistnet 


(20 ft x 9 ft) which, with only two exceptions, was erected at 
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the same spot, parallel to the cliff edge near the south-west 
corner of Carn Mor. In this way the relative numbers of 
Leach’s and Storm Petrels in the netting locality could be com- 
pared at various times during the night, and during the season. 
Whereas Leach’s Petrel is a fairly vocal bird on the wing the 
Storm Petre] is much quieter and its numbers consequently 
more difficult to estimate. The relative numbers of the two 
species vary greatly during the season but the number of 
Storm Petrels has probably been under-estimated in the past. 
Boyd et al. (1957) described it as “far less numerous” than 
Leach’s Petrel on Carn Mor, but I trapped 85 Storm Petrels 
and 97 Leach’s Petrels. During July and August the Storm 
Petrel was the more numerous species and had I done as much 
mistnetting then as I did in May and June I believe my totals 
would have shown the Storm Petrel to be the commoner bird. 
Also, I recaught only one Storm Petrel, whereas I recaught 
eleven Leach’s Petrels. These figures, based on petrels caught 
at one locality, may, however, not be representative for Carn 
Mor as a whole. Dr J. Morton Boyd (pers. comm.) found 
Leach’s Petrel more widespread than the Storm Petrel on 
Carn Mor. The range of individual petrels flying over Carn 
Mor is not known but my ringing results, with few retraps, 
suggest that they may wander over a considerable area. An 
accurate estimate of the relative numbers of the two species 
could only be obtained by mistnetting at many different areas 
on Carn Mor at various times during the season. 


Table 1. Number of Leach’s and Storm Petrels, including retraps, 
caught on nocturnal visits to Carn Mor, St Ki \ 


Date of visit Number of petrels caught 
Leach’s Storm 


Ist May 1962 Z 
Oth May 1962 12 0 
12th May 1962 8 0 
26th May 1962 15 1 
2nd June 1962 13 3 
10th June 1961 0 0 
lith June 1962 7 6 
12th June 1961 2 0 
15th June 1961 no trapping 
26th June 1962 11 3 
Sth July 1961 9 12 
Oth July 1962 5 4 
16th July 1962 8 17 
21st July 1961 3 5 
13th August 1962 6 35 
2nd September 1962 0 0 
7th September 1961 7 0 
6th October 1961 0 0 
108 86 


Morbidity 
In the sample of 97 Leach’s Petrels handled on Carn Mor 
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PLATE 5. Boulder shelf of Carn Mor, Hirta, St Kilda, extending from about 
500 ft to 700 ft above sea level (centre of picture). The peak on the right 
is Mullach Bi (1164 ft). Many of the boulders on Carn Mor are the size of a 


large room. Beneath therm. Leach’s and Storm Petrels, Manx Shearwaters 
and Puffins breed (see page 753). 


Photograph by W. E. Waters 
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PLATE 6. Leach’s Petrel, St Kilda, showing the characteristic steep forehead 
| of the species. 
Photograph by W. E. Waters 


SAGES 


PLATE 7. Red-throated Diver and chick, 1953. A characteristic portrait of one of 
the photographer’s favourite birds. We hcpe later to print further examples of his 
work (see Obituary, page 92). 


Photograph by Ian M. Thomson 
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three showed abnormalities. 


(1) V24488 was caught on 7th September 1961 and found to 
have the right leg, from the upper end of the tarsus, missing. 
It was recaught on 27th June 1962 when no change was ap- 
parent and the bird appeared in good condition (weight 48.5 
gm). 


(2) V24223 was originally ringed in June 1958 and was re- 


- eaught on 7th September 1961. It was then found to have an 


abnormal right eye, the lower half being opaque and bright 
scarlet in colour. This opacity reduced the area of the pupil 
by one-half. 


(3) V24427 had an atrophied left foot. This was apparently 
a congenital lesion. 


None of the 85 Storm Petrels caught showed any abnormal- 
ities. 


The voice and aerial activity of Leach’s Petrel 


Ainslie and Atkinson (1937) give the typical cry of Leach’s 
Petrel as her-kitti-werke and state that many variations occur. 
This cry is uttered both in flight and from the burrow. While 
tape-recording these sounds it seemed to me that they were 
always slower and more distinctly enunciated when given 
from a burrow. This impression, though apparently valid, may 
simply be a matter of better acoustics under the boulders. 
Later in the season, and particularly in September, this call 
became rather harsher and shorter, but there is great individ- 
ual variation. It probably continues to be used for as long as 
the petrels visit their breeding colonies. 


There was a decrease in the amount of calling in flight 
during June, probably related to the onset of incubation. 
There was a resurgence of calling during July with an increase 
in the number of petrels flying overhead (probably many of 
them immature birds). The amount of calling was on the wane 
during the rest of the season. 


The churring note is apparently given only from the burrow 
and was most frequent in May and early June. It was heard 
much less frequently after that but fairly regularly until 
August. From these observations it would appear that petrels 
newly arriving in July (probably immature birds) do not 
churr, or at least do not churr as much as the breeders when 
they arrive in May. If they did, one would expect a second 
peak of churring in July, but this was not noticed. The chur- 
ring of Leach’s Petrel is not as continuous as that of the 
Storm Petrel and often lasts for only five or six minutes. It 
often starts, finishes, or is interrupted by the her-kitti-werke 
call. Very many more Leach’s Petrels than Storm Petrels 
were heard churring on Carn Mor. 
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The night-flighting over a Leach’s Petrel colony has been 
well described by Ainslie and Atkinson (1937). The second 
type of slower more purposeful flight they describe was not 
observed on Carn Mor. I never actually saw collisions between 
two Leach’s’ Petrels although these doubtlessly oc- 
curred. My face and hair were frequently brushed by the 
ghostly wing of a passing Leach’s Petrel (more often I think 
than by a Storm Petrel). On many occasions Leach’s Petrels, 
and less often Storm Petrels, hit the stout bamboo poles hold- 
ing the mistnet and fell to the ground. They recovered in a 
few seconds and took off again almost at once. Leach’s Petrels 
crashed into the bamboo poles even on light moonlight nights 
when the poles could be clearly seen by the human eye at 
distances of over thirty feet. If the visual acuity of Leach’s 
Petrel is such that the bamboo poles could not be seen under 
these conditions one doubts if its eyesight at night is good 
enough to enable it to recognise its burrow by using visual 
landmarks. Carn Mor slopes from about 500 ft to 700 ft above 
the sea and owing to the height of the island behind is often 
blanketed by mist. Identifying the outline of the jagged cliff 
of Mullach Bi (1164 ft) which towers above Carn Mor is thus 
often impossible at night even during the early summer. I 
have been on Carn Mor on several nights with the cloud base 
at 800 ft and once when the boulder shelf itself became en- 
veloped in mist. The numbers of Leach’s Petrels flying around 
seemed unchanged on these occasions. 


Richmond (1958), referring to the Storm Petrel, wonders if 
smell might guide the petrel to its nesting burrow. The smell 
of petrels is certainly powerful and lasts for a considerable 
time. My mistnet when removed from its cotton bag in May 
still smelt strongly of petrel although it had not been used 
for eight months. I often saw a Leach’s Petrel perform a 
series of concentric circles, at least three or four in number, 
each rather tighter than the one before, until it suddenly 
dropped to the ground near the centre of its circles. Such birds 
must then have disappeared underground as I failed to find 
them on the boulders where they seemed to come down. It 
appeared to me that these Leach’s Petrels were locating their 
burrows, but whether by sight or smell I do not know. This 
behaviour did not seem to be regularly associated with any 
calling or churring from underground so I do not believe such 
petrels were “called down.” These burrow-locating circling 
flights were best seen on moonlight nights but probably oc- 
curred on dark nights as well. They seemed distinct from the 
circling of the aerial display when two or more birds would 
chase one another in a series of twisting turns that appeared 
to be performed at random over the colony. These displays 
flights were seen from May until August. Williamson (1948) 
observed that the display flights of Leach’s Petrels on their 
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breeding grounds in the Faeroe Islands often terminated, ap- 
parently deliberately, in mid-air collisions, when both birds 
would fall to the ground and disappear into burrows. I did not 
observe this on Carn Mor. Circling flights of both burrow loca- 
tion and aerial display types were more common during the 
early and middle parts of the night. Towards the first light of 
daybreak the Leach’s Petrels had their typical erratic flight 
and usually these birds were leaving Carn Mor and heading 
out to sea. . 


On my earliest visit on Ist May there was very little calling 
from underground and churring was heard only once. There 
was a moderate amount of calling from the birds in flight. On 
9th and 12th May there was much more calling from the bur- 
rows and churring was frequently heard. Boyd and Wormell 
(1958) record that on 3rd May there was loud and frequent 
calling from the air by Leach’s Petrels on Carn Mor but that 
“none was calling from the burrows.” These observations sug- 
gest that on their earliest visits Leach’s Petrels fly over the 
breeding grounds but that there are few landings: at least 
there is little calling from underground. 
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Short Notes 


Wilson’s Phalarope in Fife 


At Peppermill Dam, near Kincardine, Fife, about 1400 hrs 
on 19th October 1963 we noticed a small wader feeding with 
Redshanks in shallow water. It fed quickly, breast deep, 
picking up floating matter and wading much faster than the 
Redshanks in spite of its rather smaller size and preference 
for deeper water. When it flew we were able to trace its flight 
in the bad light by following the white dot of its tail and 
rump along the opposite shore. It settled in one of the many 
floating beds of broad-leaved pondweed exposed by the very 
much reduced water level, and we were able to watch it for 
the better part of an hour with a 25x-50x telescope. 


When feeding it walked on and swam through the weed 
stems, continually changing direction and picking up food 
alternately from one side and the other, neatly and quickly. 
At this point its Common Sandpiper outline, shortish fine bill, 
rather thin neck and small round head were noticeable feat- 
ures. Next day we watched it for most of the afternoon and 
were able to complete the following plumage description and 
identify it as a Wilson’s Phalarope—the third for Scotland, 
and only a few miles from where the first was found in 1954 
(Scot. Nat. 1954: 188; Scot. Birds 2: 366). 


White forehead; grey-brown cap on crown continuing in a narrow 
line down nape and gradually widening to merge with mantle; wings 
grey-brown with darker outer primaries, but no wing stripe or super- 
ficial markings; rump white; tail white, tipped grey or brown; eye 
enclosed in dark brown or black eye streak; chin, cheeks and whole of 
underside white, shading to faint dirty white on flanks: bill short like 
a Reeve’s, fine, straight and dark; legs, seen very briefly, appeared 
greenish-yellow, and showed just beyond tail in flight. 


Its association with Redshanks was again in evidence, and 
when flocked Lapwings flew overhead the phalarope joined 
them on two occasions and began to weave an erratic course 
through the slower-flying birds, at times climbing and diving 
quite steeply. Pursued twice by single Lapwings it shook 
them off by turning fast down wind and climbing in a zig-zag 
flight to about 200 feet and then descending in a steep dive, 
twisting and turning before settling in the pondweed. After 
one of these dives it touched the water with wings raised 
overhead like a Swallow, then carried on at speed, landing 
in an adjacent weed-bed, with very little water disturbance. 


During the week the bird was watched by several members 
of the S.O.C. It was last seen on 25th October by John M. S. 
Arnott, who recorded one in Dunbartonshire in 1962 (loc. cit.) 
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and thought that the present bird was a little greyer on the 
flanks. 
G. Dick, L. LEeEs, J. Potter, I. TAYLor. 


Nuthatch in Perthshire 


On 8th February 1964 I went to investigate a report of a 
Nuthatch visiting a bird table in North Perthshire. About 11 
a.m. a Nuthatch appeared on a fat-filled coconut shell barely 
6 yards from where I stood. The bird was in full sunlight, and 
the smoky-grey-blue back, pinky-buff underparts, narrow 
black line through the eye, very short tail and strong, sharp 
bill were clearly seen. The Nuthatch pecked at the fat two 
or three times and then flew up into the nearby trees. A few 
minutes later it returned and alighted on the stone bird table 
only 3-4 yards from me and already occupied by Great, Blue 
and Coal Tits. The Nuthatch looked around with head cocked 
up and sideways in the typical manner before seizing a large 
lump of fat and flying off with it. 

This bird was reported to have been visiting the feeding 
table at roughly weekly intervals since November 1963. Ad- 
joining the garden is a private wood of very large old deci- 
duous trees, plus a few conifers, which would appear very 
suitable for Nuthatches. 

Although this is the first Nuthatch I have seen in Britain 
I am familiar with two of the American species and have no 
doubt at all that the bird which I saw was a Nuthatch. 


VALERIE M. THOM. 


(We have also received details from the Earl of Mansfield 
about this bird, which appears to be the first Nuthatch reliably 
recorded in Scotland since 1945.—Eb.) 


Without Comment 


**Peewits in trees. Whilst in Belfast at Christmas time a tree 
was pointed out to me, the last of a row of medium-sized 
elms opposite Broadcasting House in Bedford Street. It seems 
to have a particular attraction for a congregation of peewits, 
or “willy wagtails,” as they are sometimes called. 

I saw the tree twice in one day, the second time being at 
about 10 o’clock in the evening, when I estimated that about 
200 willy wagtails were roosting in its branches. During the 
day the tree is empty, though the ground around and the 
branches are white with bird droppings. No other tree in the 
row seems to have a similar attraction.” 


Letter in The Field, 9th January 1964. 
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Hunter, Rev. G. T. Jamieson, Dr D. Jenkins, F. Koning, D. G. Long, 
A. J. B. Loudon, J. Love, A. Macdonald (AM), Mrs M. J. MacIntosh, 
J. McQuaker, A. MacRae (AMcR), Mrs D. MacRobert, R. Meekin 
(RM), Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn, J. K. R. Melrose, T. D, H, Merrie, 
M. Morrison, R. Murray (RMu), W. Murray, T. Nisbet, D. W. Oliver, 
J. D. Oliver, Mrs U. Pennel, Dr 1. D. Pennie, N. Picozzt j> Potter, 
C. A. Pountain, W. Pryde, A. D. K. Ramsay, G. A. Richards, Dr M, 
Rusk, S. Saxby, R. Shaw (RSh), J. (G) Sharpe2@ tesla: 
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R. C. Walls, A. D. Watson, G. White, Mrs M. C. White, W. H, 
Wild, M. G. Wilson, Jj. Woodward, W. Wyper, B. Zonfrillo. 

Unless otherwise stated, January to April dates refer to 1964 and all 
others to 1963). 


Distribution 


Observations made before Ist November are not included in 


this section except to amplify more recent topics. 

A count of Great Northern Divers between West Loch Tarbert 
and Loch Coalisport, Argyll, on 15th December gave a total 
of 63, including flocks of 11, 17 and 23 (AGG, TDHM). The first 
Red-throated Diver of the year was seen and heard in Shetland 
on 29th February, and most of the breeding lochs were occu- 
pied by 28th March—several weeks earlier than recorded in 
Birds and Mammals of Shetland (RJT). 

A Great Crested Grebe was at Cullivoe, Yell, on 12th January: 
it is a rare bird in Shetland (RJT). At Seafield, Leith, peak 
counts of the winter population may reach several hundred, 
but 660 there on lst February was quite exceptional (CT). 
Though not recorded at Morton Lochs when Grierson wrote in 
1962 (2: 163) Great Crested Grebes have been reported by 
many observers since; for instance, a pair was displaying and 
building a nest on 7th May 1961 (JB, AM); and a pair with 
two chicks on 13th July 1963 constituted the first record of 
breeding at Tentsmuir (DWO). In 1964 one arrived on 5th 
February and was joined by another next day, and on Ist 
March they were displaying mildly (CVC). 

In the Forth two Red-necked Grebes were at Portobello on 
4th January (MFMM), one at Gullane Point on 23rd February, 
and two there on 8th March (MGW); one appeared on Kil- 
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econquhar Loch, Fife, on 20th March (DWOQ); and in Angus one 
was seen at Lintrathen on 25th March (HB). Twenty-five 
Slavonian Grebes were counted within sight of the shore in the 
Sound of Gigha on 9th November (ME, AGG, TDHM); at 
Stornoway the highest count was 22 on 19th January (NE); 
and one appeared on Kilconquhar Loch in a gale on 14th and 
15th March (DWO). Reports of Black-necked Grebes are of one 
on Loch Creran, Argyll, on 22nd December (TDHM); three on 
Loch Arienas, Morvern, Argyll, on ilth and 12th January 
(PEW); one in Stranraer harbour on 17th (ADW); one at 
Strachur, Argyll, on 18th (TDHM); one near Parton on Loch 
Ken, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 7th March (GAR); one at Gullane 
Point, East Lothian, on 2nd February (RMu), and two there 
on 30th March (TCS); and a very recently dead bird on the 
beach at Ardross, Fife, on 22nd March (DWO). 


There was a sudden return of Gannets to the Forth, with 
good numbers making their way up the estuary on 12th Jan- 
uary past Elie, where none was seen the day before (DWO). 
Six Cormorants were far inland in Perthshire on an old wooden 
jetty in Loch Tay near Kenmore on 4th December (JW); and 
one at Loch Doine, near Balquhidder, on 15th March (ADKR). 


A Bittern was flushed from a marsh near Brydekirk, Dum- 
friesshire, towards the end of 1963 by a party of wildfowlers. 
Several 1962-63 records have been noted (2: 312, 373, 383), 
and another is of a bird which had succumbed to the hard 
weather of February 1965 being mobbed by crows at the road- 
side near Ae, Dumfriesshire (ED). At Broomrigg Marsh, near 
Dumfries, one was noted on 18th and 19th January 1964 (RD, 
DS); and one frequented swampy ground at Loch Park, Banff- 
shire, from mid February to the end of March (RH). 


At Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, a pair of Gadwall was seen on 
2ist December (AGG, TDHM) and 2nd February (LAU). 
Wigeon there were at the highest level recorded in ten years 
of watching, with about 750 on 16th February and 15th March. 
Good feeding (see below, under Whooper Swan) may have 
been the attraction (WHW). Single drake Pintail at slightly 
unusual places were at Glencorse Reservoir, Midlothian, on 
26th January (ADKR); Lochend Loch, Edinburgh, on 15th 
February (DRA); and Elie Ness, Fife, on 29th (DWO). 


Fourteen Scaup were inland on Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, 
from 25th January until lst February, when there were eight, 
and thereafter six until 9th February (DWO). Numbers of 
wintering Goldeneye at Seafield, Leith, have tended to increase 
in recent years, but counts in the order of 2500 birds on 23rd 
December (ADKR) and lst February (CT) are exceptionally 
high. Small numbers of Long-tailed Ducks were seen off the 
south Ayrshire coast for most of the winter (RCW) and the 
species is said to have been more in evidence in the county 
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than usual, though in small numbers, with one at Prestwick 
on lst December, four there next day and on 20th March, and 
six at Newton on Ayr on 18th January (GAR). A spectacular 
movement on 29th March is reported from Joppa, Edinburgh, 
between 5.45 and 6.45 p.m. BST, when 762 were counted at 
high tide flying east in parties of up to 25 along with smaller 
numbers of other sea duck (TCS). Common Scoter were seen 
inland at Mochrum Loch, Wigtownshire, where there was a 
duck on 23rd February (TDHM); at Dunwan Dam, Renfrew- 
shire—four drakes on 14th March; and at the Renfrewshire 
end of Rowbank Reservoir—three drakes next day (LAU). A 
total of some 1450 Eiders at Seafield, Leith, on Ist February 
was several times the usual maximum count (CT). 


On ist March a flock of about 200 Red-breasted Mergansers was 
scattered between Burntisland, Fife, and Inchcolm (GD, JP, 
IT). Further sightings of Smew (see 3: 36) are reported: 

Loch Flemington, Inverness/Nairn—red-head from 4th Jan to 14th 

Mar (RHD, JL, MM). 

Blane Burn, Killearn, Stirling—red-head on 12th Jan and 2nd Feb 

(TDHM) 

Cramond, Mid/West Lothian—red-head again on 1lth (RMu) and 

26th Jan (CAP) (see 3: 36). 

Threipmuir, Midlothian—red-head on 8th Feb (CT). 
Woodend Loch, Coatbridge, Lanark—red-head on list and 2nd Mar 

(WS). 

Rowbank Reservoir, Renfrew—still two red-heads on 8th Feb (see 

3:36) and also a drake which stayed until 15th (RCD); one red-head 

on 18th Mar (GAR). 


A Shelduck visited Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, on 14th March— 
doubtless driven there by the gale (DWO). 


Three White-fronted Geese of the European race were seen 
with Greylags at Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 22nd 
February (TDHM). Greenland Whitefronts at the Endrick 
mouth, Dunbarton/Stirlingshire, numbered five on 3rd Nov- 
ember, 13 on 16th November, and 17 on 2nd February (AGG, 
TDHM). There are not many records of Whitefronts in Wester 
Ross, and it is therefore interesting to learn of six near Sand 
(north side of Gair Loch) and five at Red Point (south side of 
Gair Loch) in December, and 38 at Loch Badachro for over a 
week from 26th February, three there on 7th March, and 25 
on 16th (ENH). It seems that the Castle Douglas Bean Geese 
failed to appear this winter for the first time in recent years, 
and only three were certainly identified (ADW). A Pink-footed 
Goose, unusual so far west, was with Whitefronts at Machri- 
hanish, Argyll, on 15th March (TDHM). 


There was a Light-breasted Brent Goose with Greylags at 
Rhunahaorine, Argyll, on 15th March (TDHM). Away from 


their regular haunts there seem to have been more odd 
Barnacle Geese seen than usual (see also 3: 37): 


| 
| 
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Stornoway, Lewis—3 on 16th Feb, 12 on 22nd, and about 50 on 27th; 
not usual in the area (NE). 

Crinan, Argyll—l ve Greylags on Ist Dec (AGG, TDHM). 

Corran, West Loch Tarbert, Argyll—l with Greylags on 15th Mar 
(TDHM). 

Comrie, Perth—3 with Greylags on 8th Mar (TDHM). 

Aberuthven, Perth—1 with Greylags on 13th Mar (DJ). 

Forteviot, Perth—1 with Greylags on 8th Mar (TDHM). 

Bridge of Earn, Perth—2 with Pinkfeet on 27th Mar (TCS). 

Morton Lochs, Fife—26th Jan (1) (CT), 2nd (1), 9th (3) and 16th 
Beb (@) (CVC), and 27th Mar (1). (TCS), all with Pinkfeet. 

Loch Leven, Kinross—1 with Greylags on 19th Jan (AGG, TDHM). 

Carsebreck, Perth—1 with Pinkfeet on 6th Oct (AGG, TDHM). 

Lake of Menteith, Perth—1 with Pinkfeet on 5th Oct (TDHM). 

Dalmary (near Gartmore), Stirling—4 with Greylags on 9th Feb 
(RSB, GDk, AT). 


Five Canada Geese were seen at North Third Reservoir, near 
Stirling, on 22nd February (PC), and the same number on Ist 
March at Gadloch, Lanarkshire, where they were previously 
reported in the autumn (2: 487) (WW, BZ). 


At Barr Loch numbers of Whooper Swans increased further 
(see 3: 37) to 202 on 16th February and 199 on 15th March. 
Changes in drainage, and the dry winter, have left the water 
about 4 feet lower than usual: large areas of pondweed and 
other aquatic plants have been exposed on the surface, and it 
may be this which has attracted the wildfowl (RGC, WHW). 
Large flocks feeding on farming land include 86 on stubble by 
the eastern part of Flanders Moss near Thornhill, Perthshire, 
on 24th November (AGG, TDHM); and up to 155 on a cleared 
potato field between Loch Leven and Leslie from 30th January 
to 12th March (GD, JP, IT). Bewick’s Swans are reported from 
several places: 


Tyninghame, East Lothian—an immature on 5th Jan (TB). 
Faldonside Loch, Selkirk—two on 5th Jan had not been there the 
previous day (AJS). 
Barr Loch, Renfrew—at least 13 (probably 15) on 23rd Jan (RGC), 
and 15 on 2nd Feb (LAU). 
A Rough-legged Buzzard was seen on the ground near Golspie, 
Sutherland, on 7th March, and in the air with a common Buz- 
zard next day (JDO). 


On 3rd February a cock Capercaillie flew through a 3” plate- 
glass window into a corridor of Stirling High School, the sec- 
ond recent occurrence within the burgh boundary (see 2: 378). 
Although its only obvious injury was a broken upper man- 
dible, the bird died later. The species is evidently increasing 


in the woods round the town (GTJ). 


In hard weather during the winter Water Rails again appear- 


ed on the rubbish tip at Moffat, Dumfriesshire (see 2: 365). 


Up to seven were noted for a week or more from 22nd Decem- 
ber, and they evidently came from the adjacent moor. They 
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were rather shy this winter (RWA, ED). It is not always easy 
to know what to make of observations from zoological gardens, 
and we therefore merely note without comment that at the 
Edinburgh Zoo a Moorhen swimming in an enclosure on 16th 
March was already accompanied by a chick, estimated to be 
a week or more old (DD). 


Winter Black-tailed Godwits were noted at: 
Stornoway—one already reported (3: 37) was last seen on 18th Feb 
NE 


ae Stiapavat—one (different from above) on 24th Feb (NE). 

Eden estuary, Fife—at this regular haunt seven were seen on 18th 
Jan, 5 on 22nd Feb (DWO), and 58 on Ist Mar (CT). 

Seafield/Portobello, Edinburgh—one on 1lth Jan had been seen 
occasionally since the autumn by various people (MFMM). 

Stranraer, Wigtown—two on 17th Jan (ADW). 

Merse at Wigtown—one on 22nd Feb (RS). 

There was a Green Sandpiper at Rowbank Reservoir, Ren- 
frewshire, on 27th January (LAU); and the Spotted Redshank at 
Aberlady (3: 36) was seen again on 17th November and 1st 
December (MGW). Two Greenshanks were seen at Browhouses, 
near Annan, Dumfriesshire, on 5th January and one on 24th 
February (RTS, JHS, AFGW); and there was one by the Clyde 
at Libberton, Lanarkshire, on 9th February (LAU). The car- 
case of a female Knot was picked up by the roadside 4 miles 
south of Moffat, Dumfriesshire, on the Lockerbie road on 23rd 
January: it may have been killed by a passing vehicle, but 
equally it might have been thrown from one (ED). Occasional 
mention of larger flocks of Knot than usual makes one wonder 
whether there may have been an increase in numbers; for 
instance, 4000 at low tide at Seafield, Leith, on 14th March 
was an exceptional number, though a lot depends on the state 
of the tide and degree of disturbance at this site (CT). In fog 
on 19th January a single Ruff was seen wading on a flooded 
road near Beeswing, Kirkcudbrightshire (JND). 


A Great Skua at Tyninghame on lst December has already 
been reported (3: 38). On the same day one, perhaps the same 
bird, flew east past Gullane Point (MGW). 


Some winter records of Lesser Black-backed Gulls in Ayrshire 
were noted in our last issue (3: 38). It seems that in the Girvan 
area small numbers winter regularly. They have been seen in 
every winter month during the past eight years, about the 
estuaries of the Girvan and Stinchar, and along the coast be- 
tween; and during the present winter one or two have fairly 
frequently been noted inland, on daily trips between Girvan 
and Barrhill, since November (WP). Away from the Shetlands 
and Hebrides, where they are more regular, single immature 
Glaucous Gulls were in Aberdeen harbour on 23rd November 
(NP), and at Prestwick, Ayrshire, on 13th March; and an adult 
was at Ayr on 28th February (GAR). An immature Iceland Gull 
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was at Inverness on 6th March (MR). An adult took up resi- 
dence on the Carrick, moored on the Clyde in the middle of 
Glasgow, and was still there on 7th March after several weeks 
(CVC). Like other birds seen by large numbers of local bird- 
watchers, it has been reported by none, presumably on the 
basis that someone else would attend to the matter! Since 
Little Gulls are more usually noted in Angus than in Fife in 
winter (see 1: 362) it may be worth mentioning six adults 
and a Ist-winter bird flying up and down offshore at Tentsmuir 
Point on 4th March (CVC), and another immature at St 
Andrews on 27th March (TCS), though the localities only 
serve to emphasise the winter preference for the Tay estuary. 
At Dunwan Dam, Renfrewshire, a Kittiwake, thought to have 
died within the previous two weeks and to be a 2nd-winter 
bird, was found on 12th January (LAU); and another inland 
record is of an adult found dead at Loch Leven, Kinross-shire, 
on 19th January (AGG, TDHM). There was a sudden return 
to the waters off Elie Ness, where there had been none all 
winter, with dozens there on 15th February (DWO). 


A Little Auk, which had been dead for several days, was 
found inland 3 miles from Stranraer on 8th February (HF); 
an exhausted and slightly oiled bird was found at Leuchars, 
Fife, on 19th February, after strong north-east winds, but flew 
off when released over the sea (THE); and one recently dead 
was found + mile inland at Kilconquhar, Fife, on 22nd March 
(DWO). Two Black Guillemots in summer plumage off Gullane 
Point, East Lothian, on 15th March are evidently only the 
second record for Aberlady Bay Nature Reserve (see 1: 343) 
(RSB, GDk, AT). Several dead Puffins on the shore at Elie on 
21st March might suggest some disaster during recent gales 
but we have had no other similar reports (DWO). 

It is difficult to avoid mentioning Collared Doves every 
quarter. The recent claim of a first record for Renfrewshire 
(3: 39) has produced further information and an earlier date: 
there was one in a small wood midway between Bishopton 
and Langbank in the north of the county on 19th April 1963 
(HG, GW); one in Paisley (Greenhill Road) on 18th September 
(GW); six nearby (in Murray Street) from 14th to 16th Nov- 
ember (HG, IG, RM, GW); and five, probably the same birds, 
about 12 miles away by the Black Cart at Blackston Farm 
(HG, IG, JAG, GW). In Morayshire Collared Doves continue 
to thrive and there are now at least five colonies, with a 
county population estimated to exceed 200 birds: the original 
and largest colony, at Covesea, probably numbers over 60, as 
48 were seen at once on 16th August, and even 52 on another 
occasion (WC). In St Andrews, Fife, the first record was in 
May 1961 (1: 486): one was there on 12th May 1963 (MHEC); 
and one on 5th March (JLSC). Also in Fife one was at Dun- 
otter, near Colinsburgh, on 15th January (WJE); and at Dun- 
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fermline two appeared on 28th February and were still there 
a month later, evidently the first since August 1959 (1: 189) 
(GD, JP, IT). We have decided, now that the species is so wide- 
spread, to record certain other records in case they may later 
help to complete a picture of the spread of the birds. These 
records, never established to our complete satisfaction but 
probably all referring to Collared Doves, are of one at High 
Valleyfield, Fife, on 21st June 1962 (JH); and at Killearn, 
Stirlingshire, one on 23rd and 30th April 1963 and two on 11th 
May 1963 (AJBL); they were also rumoured to be at Loch Ard, 
Perthshire, in June 1962 (per MFMM). 


Further reports of numbers of Long-eared Owls (see 3: 40) are 
of 11 in one thicket at Aberlady on lst January (RSB); and 
up to 12 wintering at Baltasound, Unst (SS). At Aberlady six 
Short-eared Owls, unusually many for the area, were flushed 
from boggy ground on 26th January, and there were seven on 
2nd February and four on 9th (FK, MGW). 

Green Woodpeckers can be seen most days near Craigieburn, 
Moffat Water, and an adult and three juveniles there in July 
1963 indicates breeding in that part of Dumfriesshire (RWA, 
ED). A Great Spotted Woodpecker feeding along some fence posts 
at Morton Lochs on Ist January seems to be the first record 
for the reserve (CVC). 

Another late Swallow (see 3: 40) was drifting southward at 
Aberlady on 17th November (MGW). 

Two Hooded Crows were at the Doonfoot, Ayr, on 16th Dec- 
ember (AMcR). Many times in January a great procession of 
Rooks and Jackdaws was seen over Cupar, Fife, at dusk, passing 
for more than an hour, and reckoned at 20,000 to 30,000 birds 
on the 8th (DWO). Jackdaws probably of the Scandinavian 
form were reported from Stornoway in December (3: 40). On 
13th January two there had definite white half-collars and 
lighter napes than British birds, and a third had a less obvious 
collar. It seems likely that these, and others reported in the 
area, were of Scandinavian stock. The observer comments 
that the collar seems to be formed by white-tipped head 
feathers coinciding with the line of demarcation between grey 
and black feathers; the mantle seemed to be very dark glossy 
blue, and the nape a mottled light grey—lighter than on other 
nearby Jackdaws (WAJC). In west Fife three Jays were seen 
near Bogside Station on 29th February (JB). 

On a visit to the Applecross peninsula in Wester Ross from 
7th to 11th February Great Tits were recorded in many places, 
and it was especially interesting to see them, two or three 
times, along the shore in quite deserted places where there 
were scarcely any trees of any description (JB). 


In Shetland a Stonechat was seen at Aywick, Yell, on 26th 
and 27th February (RJT). An immature or female Black Red- 
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start was captured in a mistnet at St Andrews on 17th January 
(JLSC). 


A hen Blackcap visited a bird table in Mayfield Road, Inver- 
ness, daily from the last week of January until 14th March or 
later; a cock appeared on 22nd February and remained for a 
a week or so (UP, MR, MJM). Another hen Blackcap came to 
be fed in Kinghorn, Fife, from the middle of March until 31st 
at least (GD, MCW). 


In addition to those already noted (3: 42) there are quite a 
few reports of Great Grey Shrikes, all single birds: 


Golpsie, Sutherland—15th and 23rd Jan (JDO, IDP). 

Achnaclerach, Garve, Ross—4th Jan (TDHM). 

Nethy Bridge, Inverness—l4th Jan (RHD). 

Boat of Garten, Inverness—l6th Jan (RHD). 
Geauee Dunbarton—l6th Feb (RSh per VMT) and 2nd Apr 
JGS). 

Barr Meadows, Renfrew—15th and 16th Feb (RCD). 

Moffat, Dumfries—26th Jan to 12th Mar (RWA, ED, JKRM). 


Two Hawfinches were seen flying overhead a little north of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, on 7th March (MGW). 
A flock of 200 Twite was seen at Loch Gruinart on Islay on 29th 
December (CT); and there were about 75 on 17th January on 
the shore at Kirkcolm, Wigtownshire, which is said to be a 
regular haunt (JM, ADW). 


It is very difficult to know whether reports of Crossbills refer 
to immigrant birds or to the local population, let alone 
whether some of the birds might this year be Parrot Crossbills, 
and we therefore list the following records with no more than 
a presumption that they may be immigrants: 

Kinnaird Park, Brechin, Angus—2 on 9th Mar (see 2: 483 for breed- 
ing record) (GMC, JD). 

Near Fortingal, Perth—8+ in larches in narrow part of Glen Lyon 
on 24th Jan (JW). 


Near Gartmore, Perth—13 and later a flock of about 60 on 9th Feb 
(RSB, GDk, AT). 

Inveruglas, Loch Lomond—16 adults, tending to feed in pairs, in 
larches on 2nd Mar, and 6 next day (TN). 


Kilmacolm, Renfrew—about 20 on 13th Feb had been there eating 
larch cones for about 10 days (DM). 


aes East Lothian—1l on 8th Feb (for previous record see 2: 373) 


Edrom, Berwick—1 on Ist Jan (DGL). 


Earlier observations—before 1st November 1963 
Single Marsh Harriers in Aberdeenshire in 1963 at Strathbeg 
on 10th August and over the Moor of Forvie on 5th May have 
been reported (2: 435, 487). At the latter place one, perhaps 
- same, was noted also on 17th May and 30th July (GMD, 
). 
In north-west Glasgow a Red-necked Phalarope was seen on 
the River Kelvin at Summerston on lst October 1962; it was 
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watched on the water and in the air, and a detailed descrip- 
tion has been submitted to us (WMME). 


General observations on plumage, etc. 

On 6th March a very dark (melanistic) Grey Lag Goose was 
seen near Newburgh, Aberdeenshire: the belly and undertail 
were very dark, appearing black; upperparts, including neck 
and head, dark brown, with individual back feathers appearing 
edged lighter; pale brown band across front at base of neck, 
but not at sides or back; outer tail feathers white, the only 
white seen on the bird; legs very much darker than other 
Greylags; bill nearly normal (GMD). On 15th March near 
Maybole, Ayrshire, two dark geese seem much more likely to 
have been melanistic Greylags than any possible hybrids. One 
was dark brown on back, breast and belly, with slightly lighter 
feather-edging giving normal Greylag pattern on back, but 
even the lighter colour was darker than any Greylag; some 
2 inches of white under tail-coverts; in flight wings had grey 
leading edge, but with some brown freckling, and dark brown 
trailing edge intruding raggedly into the grey. The second 
bird was black-brown on back, breast and belly, with nigger- 
brown back pattern, neck and head; only a little white on 
upper tail-coverts, and very little grey on brown wing. Both 
birds were normal in size, shape and soft parts (GAR). 

Pink Black-headed Gulls have been noted previously in Aber- 
deenshire (2: 97). On 7th March one was seen in a field near 
Tarves in company with normal birds; it had the whole breast, 
belly and shoulders uniformly suffused with a very delicate 
pink (GMD). 

An injured Tawny Owl found by the road at West Calder, 
Midlothian, on 18th February had an opaque bluish-white 
area covering at least the lower half of the eye. A similar con- 
dition in a Leach’s Petrel is recorded in a paper in this issue. 
The cataract could have been congenital or the result of an 
injury. The owl died a day or two later (HH). 


Obituary 


IAN MURRAY THOMSON, F.R.P.S. 
(Plate 7) 


The most valuable commodity of the bird photographer is 
time—and a busy Harley Street dentist would perhaps seem 
the last person to have much to spare. It is all the more re- 
markable therefore how much superb bird portraiture was 
produced by Ian Thomson during limited leisure time. His 
best known work was done in East Anglia—Bitterns, Avocets, 
Bearded Tits, and especially Montagu’s Harrier—but he al- 
ways returned, when he could, to Scotland, where he had been 
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at school at Loretto in Musselburgh. Over the years he tackled 
most of the better known Scottish species. 


Although he was one of the pioneers in the field the quality 
of his early pictures, for all the advances in equipment since 
then, could hardly be improved. He was a perfectionist, a fact 
which won him his Fellowship of the Royal Photographic 
Society in the 1920’s and which saw his bird portraits hung 
in major exhibitions up and down the country. He tackled 
many challenging subjects—not only shy birds like the Golden 
Eagle, but also many of the difficult smaller birds such as the 
Siskin and Bullfinch. 


He had an eye for sequences of pictures and it is sad that 
when he started to take up cine photography his health 
should have let him down. However, S.O.C. audiences will 
remember some striking colour films, especially of his favour- 
ites, the divers, and of the island of Hascosay. But Ian Thomson 
in a sense anticipated the technical advances of cine film; 
those who remember his lectures will recall how he used to 
show a series of black-and-white slides telling a complete 
story of an incident at the nest which somehow showed one 
even more clearly than the movie can the excitement of 
watching and photographing birds at close quarters from a 
hide. The same interest was conveyed by his only book—Birds 
from the Hide—published in 1933. 


After practising for some years in Aberfeldy he retired to 
Perth but poor health prevented him making full use of hard- 
earned time. He never sought the limelight and so his work 
achieved distinction entirely on its merits. But he was a forth- 
right and robust character, always keen to talk shop with any 
who shared his enthusiasm for birds and his love of wild 
places. He gave generously of advice and encouragement to 
others keen to take up the challenge of recording birds with 
the camera, and there will be many like myself who owe much 
to his example and enthusiasm. We extend our sympathy to 
his wife Betty, who shared, as only a bird photographer’s wife 
knows how, the long patient process of waiting for success. 


C. K. My.ine. 


Review 


A Study of Bird Song. By Edward A. Armstrong. London, 1963, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xv +335; tables, text figures and 17 plates. 45/-. 


The main reason for the popularity of birds is that they thrust themsel- 
ves upon the observer; often, like the newsboy, they shout their tidings 
at you. They cannot be ignored. But what, indeed, are their tidings? Are 
they songs of joy; or blasts of blasphemy? Is the song of the Nightingale 
a heart-throb? Can the trill of the Robin be anything but a battle-cry? 


Are those Oystercatcher partners yonder, piping and cavorting so 
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grotesquely on the shore, performing an avian rock an’ roll? The Sedge 
Warbler with its scythe-blade cadences, its cheeky vocal pirouettes, its 
total abandonment of all acoustic orthodoxy—is it a sort of avian Beatle? 


Aristotle of course had something to say about bird notes; at any rate 
he is credited with observing that Partridge calls differ according to 
locality—that the birds have dialects. Our modern recording gear proves 
his point nicely—with other species (such as Chaffinches) anyhow. 


Since his time, innumerable naturalists have endeavoured to assess the 
significance of bird calls and songs. Let it be said without further delay 
that each and all most certainly do have significance, no less than plum- 
age patterns or bodily posturings. When, in A Study of Bird Song, the 
author points out that song is simply one aspect of a delicately integrated 
complex of behaviour, how true is he! We must study the whole living 
bird and see how its songs and calls fit into the whole pattern of its 
life; only then may we begin to understand the real significance of each 
vocal component. Beginners would, for this reason, be well advised to 
read a primer, such as the author’s own The Way Birds Live before 
they tackle the present volume. 


The book is largely an extensive compilation from the literature, in- 
terspersed with observations from the author’s own very extensive field 
experience. Only the more experienced field man—the type of chap who 
could write an essay about the birds around him, and what they were 
doing, even though his eyes were closed—will gain full value from each 
page of massed quotation, simply because only he will have heard such 
things himself, and know the cognate circumstances. Some of the more 
straightforward topics dealt with include bird language; the structure and 
components of song; sub-song; mimicry; territorial song; female song; 
duetting; corporate song; the influence of weather; and can bird song 
be Art and Play? 


We are back to the questions again! But the author gives us a closely 
reasoned affirmative to this one; other workers do, too. Birds may, it 
seems, have some sort of aesthetic sense; they may, according to some 
researchers, upon occasion sing or call, in quantity as well as quality, 
over and above the amount needed to achieve the functional needs of 
the moment. I think we shall be hearing a little more upon this one. 


A Study of Bird Song shows us that while we have made a very useful 
start in our understanding of the subject, we are nevertheless still quite 
literally at the recording and cataloguing stage. It is a fact that the mag- 
nificent B.B.C. Sound Library still has gaps in the recorded call notes 
of even common native birds; absolute completeness is scarcely attain- 
able, for we can never possess a complete Checklist of bird notes on 
which to base a master Check Tape, yet identification and descriptive 
cataloguing is the basic step in all studies: from this alone can more 
sophisticated work spring. 


While, then, advanced workers undertaking further researches not only 
on acoustic communication, but on many other aspects of behaviour as 
well, will particularly welcome this book, it will play its part in stimula- 
ting discussion about the subject generally, and thus encourage the many 
people who find great difficulty in identifying even the commoner bird- 
notes of our seashores and countryside. 


There are 245 pages of closely packed text, an appendix, addenda, over 
37 pages of references, 17 plates of well-chosen photographs, and a great 
many text figures and tables. | 


C. E. PALMAR. 
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THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Seventeenth Annual Conference and Twenty-seventh Annual 
General Meeting of the Club will be held in the Dunblane Hydro Hotel, 
Dunblane, Perthshire, from 23rd to 25th October 1964. 


The decision to hold the Conference in Dunblane has been made by 
the Council after full consideration of the other alternatives, and of the 
complaints received concerning service and conditions at Dunblane last 
year. The Council considers that Dunblane offers the best centre and 
facilities for the Conference, and after holding very full discussions with 
the Management, have accepted assurances that there will be no grounds 
for complaint this year. 

A detailed list of accommodation is given below. Terms at hotels other 
than the Conference hotel are given as a guide only, and prices should 
be confirmed. 

‘The Conference registration fee will be 10s. The cost of the Annual 
Dinner to members not staying in the Conference hotel will be 21s in- 
clusive. Both these items should be paid at the Conference registra- 
tration office on arrival. 

The full Conference programme will be printed in the next issue 
of “Scottish Birds”, and this intimation is given in order that mem- 
bers may make their hotel reservations in good time. These are made 
direct with the hotels and not with the Secretary. 


Hotel Accommodation in Dunblane 


DUNBLANE HOTEL HYDRO (Tel. 2551). Special Conference charge: 
£6, 10s Od (or £3, 5s Od per day) inclusive of service charge. Details 
as follows: accommodation and all meals from Friday dinner to Sun- 
day luncheon, after-meal coffees, afternoon tea and biscuits on Sat- 
urday, and the Annual Dinner (inclusive of wines or soft drinks). 

Residents for less than one full day will be charged as follows: 
bed and breakfast 35s, luncheon 13s 6d, dinner 17s 6d. 

STIRLING ARMS HOTEL (Tel. 2156). Bed and breakfast from 25s. 

*THE NEUK PRIVATE HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 2150). Bed and 
breakfast 19s 6d to 21s. 

*SCHIEHALLION HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 3141). Bed and break- 
fast 18s 6d to 2ls. 

FTARDLEIGHTON HOTEL (Tel. 2273). Bed and breakfast 15s to 17s 6d. 

*These hotels are some distance from the Conference Hotel. 
(Situated near the Conference Hotel gates. 


Hotel Accommodation in Bridge of Allan 


ALLAN WATER HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2293). Bed and break- 
fast 38s 6d to 43s 6d. 
ROYAL HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2284). Bed and breakfast 36s. 


Members with cars who have difficulty in obtaining single rooms in 
Dunblane should find that the above two hotels in Bridge of Allan have 
ample single accommodation. The distance from Dunblane is about 3 
miles, 
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ABERDEEN BRANCH EXCURSIONS 


The following excursions will be held in addition to those already pub- 
lished in the last number of the Journal. 


Sunday 12th July 
BEN A’ BHUIRD or BEN AVON—further details from Branch Sec- 
retary on request. 
Sunday 2nd August 
ie es ESTUARY—Leader: Alex. Anderson. Meet at Ythan Hotel 
30 a.m. 


A REPORT OF THE DUMFRIES WEEKEND EXCURSION 


The Dumfries weekend is undoubtedly one of the most popular and 
rewarding of our S.O.C. excursions, and the one held this year from 
February 21st to 23rd was no exception. 


From many parts of Scotland, from London, Bedford and neighbour- 
ing Northumberland we arrived in Dumfries, drawn by the magnet of 
the geese which use the Solway as their winter quarters, the Barnacles 
and the Bean geese, the White-fronts, Grey Lag and Pinkfeet. Nor 
were we disappointed, for on the Saturday morning led by Langley 
Roberts the Warden of the Caerlaverock Reserve, we came on the flock 
of Barnacles, two to three thousand of them, unmistakable in the thin 
winter sunlight, the black and white geese we had all come so far to see. 


Geese however are not the only attractions of the area, and in fact 
the search for the elusive Willow Tit gave us much fun and satisfaction 
over the weekend, while Carsethorn, Loch Arthur, Woodhall Loch and 
Loch Ken provided us with duck and waders, grey geese and a Sparrow 
Hawk, and small birds in plenty. 


On Saturday evening we all met in the hotel for an informal reception 
with members of the Dumfries Branch which gave us the opportunity 
to talk, or to look over the many bird books brought from the S.O.C. 
Bookshop by our Secretary Mrs Waterston. This was followed by a talk 
given by a member of the Dumfries Branch, Emilio Dicerbo, who with 
the assistance of Robert Adamson showed us many of his delightful and 
unusual colour slides of local birds, accompanied by his own commen- 
‘tary on a tape recorder. 


_So in two short days we have seen some of Scotland’s most exciting 
birds, we have met old friends and made new ones, and we have decided 
that next February will see us back on the Solway hunting for geese. 


OLIVE THOMPSON. 
S.0.C, BOOKSHOP 
A selected list of new books or additions to our autumn list. 


CHRISTIAN. Garth, 1963. While Some Trees Stand. 21s. 
DELACOUR. Jean, 1964. The Waterfowl of the World. Vol. IV. 6 ens. 
DELACOUR. Jean, The Pheasants of the World. 7 gns. 
ENNION. E.A.R., 1963. Birdwatching. 16s. 
GORDON. Seton, 1963. Highland Days. 30s. 
HERIOT. Jo, 1963. Very Fine Company. 21s. 
L.N.H.S. Rev. Edition, 1964. The Birds of the London Area. 42s. 
PETERSON. R. T., 1961. A Field Guide to Western Birds. 38s. 
PETERSON, ix. T., 1963. A Field Guide to Birds East of Rockies. 38s. 
SALOMONSEN. Finn, 1963. Oversigt over Danmarks Fugle. 20s. (Check 
apart dst pith sone English vocabulary). 

; . H. N., 1964. Handbook of British Mammals. 37s 6d. 
WELTY. J. C., 1964. The Life of Birds, 84s. — 


SUTHERLAND 
ARMS HOTEL 


GOLSPIE 
SUTHERLAND 
SCOTLAND 


Telephone: Golspie 216 


Situated on the main North 
Road near the sea, Golspie 
offers invigorating open air 
holidays to all. 


In addition to its unique 
golf course, it has fine loch 
fishings, sea bathing, tennis, 
bowls, hill climbing, unrival- 
led scenery. including inex- 
haustible subjects for the 
field sketcher and artist and 
is an ornithologist’s paradise. 
It is, indeed, impossible to 
find elsewhere so many nat- 
ural amenities in so small a 
compass. 


The B.T.O. Regional Repre- 
sentative, who lives in the 
village, will be pleased to offer 
local advice regarding the as- 
tonishing diversity of bird life 
in the vicinity and to receive 
lists of birds from visitors. 


The Hotel is fully modern, 
but retains its old world 
charm of other days, and en- 
joys a wide renown for its 
comfort and fine cuisine. 


Fully descriptive brochures, 
including birdwatching, will 
gladly be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Proprietor, Mrs F. HEXLEY 
A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 
(3 Star) 
GARAGE AND 
LOCK-UPS AVAILABLE 


2” X De 


COLOUR 
SLIDES 


a) DW/A57-66 by Eric Hosking 
FRESH WATER BIRDS 


Black-throated Diver, Little Grebe, 
Heron, Common Sandpiper, Ringed 
Plover, Avocet, Kingfisher, Yellow 
Wagtail, Reed-Warbler, Dipper. 


b) DW/A67-76 by Eric Herbert 

SEA BIRDS 
Fulmar, Cormorant, Herring Gull, 
Lesser Black-backed "Gull, Great Black- 
backed Gull, Kittiwake, Common Tern, 


Common Tern Chick, Common Guille: 
mot, Puffin. 


c) DW/AS5T7-46 by Eric Hosking 
BIRDS’ BILLS 


Coloured sketch of 9 types. Flesh 
tearing: Hobby. Fish catching: Bit- 
tern. Small sea-fish catching: Razor- 
bill. Carrion: Carrion Crow Mud 
orobing: Curlew. Mud sifting: Avocet. 
sifting and _ shell cracking : Eider 
Duck. Insect catching: Redstart. Seed 
cracking: Goldfinch. 


d) DW/A47-56 by John Markham 
& others 


BIRDS’ FEET 


Coloured sketch of 9 types. Lobate 
foot: Coot. Webbed three forward 
toes: Shelduck. Webbed all four toes: 
Gannet. Preying: ‘Kestrel. Feathered 
preying: Tawny owl. Wading: Oyster- 
satcher. Perching, hopping and cling- 
ing: OChiiffchaff, Perching and walk- 
ing: Woodpigeon. Climbing: Green 
Woodpecker. 


e) DW/A1-6 by Eric Hosking 
BIRDS ON THE WING 
Song-thrush, Greenfinch, Lesser  Spot- 


ted Woodpecker, Kinefisher, Wheat- 

ear, Swallow. 

f) DW/AT7-12 by Eric Hosking 
BIRDS AND NESTS 


Chaffinch, Long-tailed Tit, Song- 
thrush, Song-thrush with young, Rob- 
in, Blackheaded Gull. 


ALL WITH NOTES, 
SUPPLIED IN DW VIEWPACKS 
Sets a-d, 27s 6d 
Sets e and f, 17s 6d 


from the producers 


DIANA WYLLIE LTD. 


5 Park Rd., Baker St., London N.W.1 
Tel. PADdington 7535 


Take a Trip 
to 


ICELAND 
by 
MODERN 
VISCOUNT 


“A Naturalist’s Paradise.” 
More than 200 species of wild 
birds have been observed 
while 75 species regularly 
nest there. 


ONLY THREE HOURS DIRECT FROM RENFREW 
by ICELANDAIR 
DAILY SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
for GROUP TRAVEL ! 


Full particulars from 
Your Local Travel Agent. 
any Office of B.E.A. or 


@. TCELANDAIR- 


Telepone: CITy 3638 33 ST ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW, C1. 


INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG ORNITHOLOGISTS 


THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT said of this series: “A work 
that for style, presentation, and freshness of approach 
makes many bird-books for grown-ups seem sad _ stuff.” 


I BIRD BIOLOGY by J. D. Macdonald 


“A useful and competent book,.’’—TIMES EDUOATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Illustrated 12/6 net 


II BIRD BEHAVIOUR by D. Goodwin 


“An eminently readable and highly competent introduction to bird 
behaviour.’’——BRITISH BIRDS. Tilustrated 12/6 net 


III BIRD MIGRATION by R. Spencer 


“Widely experienced in his subject the author writes accurately and 
sensibly. The result is a capital book.’—ScotTtTisH Brrps, Illustrated 12/6 net 


IV SEA-BIRDS by Mary E. Gillham 


“A most interesting and readable book which brings a great deal of 
information together.’—BRITISH BIRDS. Tllustrated 15/- net 


V BIRDS’ NESTS & EGGS by C. J. O. Harrison 


This new book covers the purpose and structure of eggs, different types 
of coloration, the development of the chick inside the egg, different 
types of nest, etc. Illustrated 15/- net 


Pee PRESS ee RON Swe 


CHOOSING A BINOCULAR OR A TELESCOPE 


EXPERT ADVICE 


From a Large Selection . . . New and Secondhand 


G. HUTCHISON & SONS 


Phone Cau 5579 
OPTICIANS - 18 FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Open till 5.30 p.m. Saturdays : Early closing Tuesday 


JOIN THE R:S.P.B. 
AND SAVE YOUR BIRDS 


Birds in~- Britain today are threatened on all sides—by the 
joint pressures of population, industry, urban growth and inten- 
sive agriculture and forestry. In danger are not only rare birds 
like the Osprey, now breeding again in Scotland after many 
years absence, the Avocet and the Black-tailed Godwit but also 
the common species, many of which are being killed by poison- 
ous chemicals used as frequently in gardens as on farms. You 
can help to save them by joining the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds.. 


IN RECENT YEARS THE SOCIETY HAS 
Maintained 25 reserves where wild birds nest in safety 
Kept guard on the only breeding site in Britain of the Osprey 


Spent £10,000 in the last three years on chemical analyses of 
dead birds, and in other ways, in fighting the threat of toxic 
chemicals 


Safeguarded Havergate Island, the English home of the Avocet 


Brought many successful prosecutions dealing with illegal sales 
of birds and eggs 


Built up a library of bird films, taken by its own film unit, 
which are used for adult and juvenile education as well as 
by many natural history societies and similar organisations 


Established a flourishing Junior Bird Recorders’ Club for young 
people between the ages of 10 and 18 years 


Organised the Bird and Tree Challenge Shield Competition in 
which some 120 schools take part. 


The R.S.P.B. is a registered charity of which H.M. The Queen 
is Patron. It is not state-aided but depends on subscriptions, 
donations and legacies. Will you help its work by becoming a 
member or by sending a donation? 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF BIRDS 


The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire 
Scottish Office: 2] Regent Terr., Edinburgh 7 


——— 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Tie 


Illustrated is the Official Club Tie, 
of which R. W. Forsyth’s are the 
sole suppliers. The tie is made 
from Terylene with a blue or 
green background, and 
the bird motif in 
silver. 17/9. 


Forsyth’s A 


also provide 

warm clothing 
for bird watchers: 
gloves, scarves, under- 
wear, shoes, caps, weath- 
erproof trousers, jerkins, 

raincoats and overcoats. 


R. W. FORSYTH 


R. W. Forsyth Ltd Princes Street Edinburgh And at Glasgow 


The Birds of the Atlantic Islands 
VOLUME 1 
DPA Dy oA BANNER vA N 


This volume by Dr Bannerman, the well-known ornithologist, is 
the first of two on the birds of the Atlantic islands. It covers the 
seven large islands of the Canary Archipelago and their satellites, 
the Salvage Islands, mainly famous as a breeding place of petrels 
and shearwaters. 

This is a very attractive and readable work of reference, indis- 
pensable to the serious ornithologist and the amateur naturalist. 
Illustrated in colour by D. M. Reid-Henry. 


S4s. 
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CULARS 


10x40 Ross Solaross. This is probably 
the best buy in the Ross Solaross range 
and we would be inclined to think that 
it represents the best value obtainable 
today in a British glass of good quality. 
It is beautifully balanced and stream- 
lined, weighs only 26 oz. and is fairly 
compact with a height of 63 in. We are 
supplying with this binocular a first 
quality English-made hide case. Inclus- 
ive cost £19 19s 0d. Where high power 
is required, we would suggest the Ross 
16x60 at £32 8s 8d with hide case. 


a The 


days’ free 


Accredited «gents for ROSS, BARR & STROUD, 
WRAY and ZEISS (both East and West zones) 


Walter Thomson, 


pick of the 
world’s great in- 

struments on 
trial 


14 


Printer, 


LEITZ TRINOVID 10x40 


Revolutionary in design, this new 
featherweight binocular is unbe- 
Hevebly. compact. Its performance 

positively brilliant and at 
269 19s 6d it is well worth the 
money. 


JAPANESE BINOCULARS 


If they are good, they can be very, 
very good and we have selected 
certain models which we can 
recommend with the utmost con- 
fidence and which we market 
under our own name: 


8xd50 centre focus and coated 
£12 10s 


10x50 centre focus and coated. 
£18 10s 


6x50 ARMY BINOCULARS 


An excellent general-purpose 
binocular of good performance, 
which will stand up to a great 
deal of rough usage (cost ap- 
proximately £20) £7 15s Od. 
Newey ie case optional extra 
at -. 


For wildfowling or when ex- 
tremely high light transmission 
is required, we would suggest 
the Canadian Naval 7x50 bino- 
cular at £24 or the new Russian 
TxsO at £16 16s _ Od) Both 
glasses are exceptionally good 
and it would be difficult to de- 
cide which is the better buy. 
The West Zone Zeiss 8x50 is 
possibly the ‘ideal’ wildfowling 
glass and it is available at 
£96 18s Od. 


TELESCOPES 


We have a host of models from 
which to choose and can recom- 
mend the following: 

Ex-Admiralty 16x40 _ single-draw 
micrometer focusing, £5 18s 6d. 
Pocket 3-draw telescope, magni- 
fication 25x: an excellent auxil- 
iary to your binoculars £2 2s Od. 
Nickel Supra 15 to 60x: a tre- 
mendous advance in portable 
telescope design £56 12s Od. 


The Charles Frank PANCRATIC 
SOx to 55x LOY l/s Gl. 


The Charles Frank 22x OG 50 
mm. PRISMATIC with tripod, 


SVP OS Ovel. 
Krom Russia we have a MAK- 


surov triple turret telescope of is 


fantastic power and _  perform- 
ance. Wt. 352 Ilb., price £250. 
Details on request. 
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Editorial 


George Waterston. It is almost impossible to look at any im- 
portant development in Scottish ornithology in recent years 
and not find George Waterston deeply involved in it—the 
great progress of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club, the crea- 
tion of a bird observatory on Fair Isle, the consolidation of 
the activities of the R.S.P.B. in Scotland, investigations of 
Rooks and Gannets, the operation of the Protection of Birds 
Act 1954, or the introduction of the ordinary public to the 
Speyside Ospreys. If a delegate to an ornithological congress 

_ or a representative on an international council or an advisory 
committee is needed the first person to be suggested is George. 
If a radio programme about birds is wanted, or comment on 
some ornithological topic for the press, it is the same story. It 
is very pleasant to record that a vast amount of hard work in 

_ these and other fields has been rewarded with a richly merited 

O.B.E. At the $.0.C. annual conference in October club mem- 

_ bers will have a chance to pay their own tribute to this re- 

' markable ornithologist when he is recommended for election 

' as an Honorary President of the club. 


Dr David Armitage Bannerman. Dr Bannerman is another of 
our Honorary Presidents who was in the news recently. His 
‘achievements have been the subject of previous comment in 
these columns, and his tremendous output of sumptuous and 
authoritative bird books speaks itself of the great breadth of 
his ornithological experience and knowledge. At the Glasgow 
University Commemoration Day ceremony in June Dr Ban- 
nerman was presented with the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, a well deserved tribute to an outstanding ornitholo- 
}:gist of our times. 


|, Gannets. The unexpected but most welcome arrival of Bryan 
| Nelson’s paper from the Galapagos (covered with a gay mon- 
tage of Ecuadorian stamps) means that we have held over 
‘some other items for future numbers. There is a great deal of 
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original work behind this survey of Gannet behaviour and 
biology, and parts of it are appearing in print for the first 
time. We are including an unprecedented number of plates in 
support of the paper because they illustrate and amplify the 
text so well—a function which we feel is important for 
photographs which we use in Scottish Birds. 


Scottish Wildlife Trust. The formation of the Scottish Wildlife 
Trust was announced to the press in April. This new body has 
its office at 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, and the trustees in- 
clude prominent naturalists from all parts of Scotland and a 
wide variety of interests. The trust’s work will be complemen- 
tary to that of existing conservation bodies. It will be 
concerned with, for example, the increasing threats to 
mammals and birds, and to areas of botanical or geological 
interest, posed by such developments as housing, industrial 
expansion, new roads, and water and electricity schemes. 


The Scottish Wildlife Trust will fill a niche similar, to that 
occupied by the English and Welsh county naturalists’ trusts. 
In Scotland the population is more scattered, and pressure on 
the countryside has been less obvious, so that the growth of 
the county naturalist movement south of the border has not 
been reflected here. The national approach now seems an ex- 
cellent opportunity for us to catch up, and also more appro- 
priate for the special problems of thinly populated areas. We 
hope to publish a paper about naturalists’ trusts in a future 
number of the journal, and the subject is on the programme 
for the coming S.O.C. Conference in Dunblane. 


Oil pollution. We were pleased to read in the press that an- 
other step was being taken to reduce pollution of the sea and 
beaches with oil. The big British oil companies, with 60% of 
the world’s tanker fleet, will no longer discharge the residues 
from the tanks of their ships into the sea; instead these will 
be added to the next cargo. The reason why this has not been 
done before seems to be that these residues attract extra dues 
on ay return trip of the empty tankers through the Suez 

anal. 


Assisted passage. When the hold of the Trinculo was battened 
down in Newfoundland on 22nd December 1963 an immature 
Double-crested Cormorant was evidently shut in on top of 
the cargo of iron ore. Seven days later it was found thin but 
alive when the hatches were opened in Glasgow. It was taken 
to the museum to be identified, and is now there permanently, 
having died shortly after. This bizarre episode differs rather 
from the usual accounts of land birds taking a lift on the 
decks of transatlantic liners. 
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Some aspects of breeding biology and behaviour of 
the North Atlantic Gannet on the Bass Rock 


J. B. NELSON 


(Plates 8-15) 
Background 


The Bass Rock (56° 04’ N, 2° 38’ W) in the Firth of Forth and 
the Gannets to which it gives the specific name Sula bassana 
are ore of the major bird attractions in Scotland. It seems 
fitting that the present study of the Gannet—the first relatively 
long-term one—should be carried out on the famous Bass, 
even though the St Kildan group and Ailsa Craig have larger 
Scottish gannetries. This paper aims to give a general account 
of some of the results, as one in a series describing current 
ornithological research in Scotland. It is not intended to in- 
clude detailed evidence, and fuller accounts of behaviour and 
ecology will be found elsewhere (Nelson 1963a & b, 1964a 
& b, and in prep.). There are four main sections: 


1. Morphology and voice 
2. The Bass gannetry 

3. Behaviour 

4. Breeding biology 


There are in Britain no large and accessible bird colonies 
free from human disturbance and its attendant site desertion, 
egg loss and chick mortality, and it is difficult or impossible to 
allow accurately for these factors when calculating breeding 
success and interpreting ecological findings. Disturbance also 
affects behaviour, influencing the length of the pre-laying 
period and other aspects of breeding behaviour, and increasing 
general wariness. So it was extremely valuable to live at 
the breeding colony throughout each season, ensuring that the 
observation group was undisturbed by visitors; and we were 
privileged to have a permanent base on the Bass for three 
years from 1961 to 1963 from February/March to October/ 
November each season. A similar but shorter study on boobies 
Sula spp., now being carried out, also on an undisturbed island 
(in the Galapagos), should provide many interesting compar- 
isons. 


The Bass is composed of hard, igneous rock, forming the 
final link in a series of volcanic outcrops stretching across the 
Lothians. It is about a mile round the base, 340 ft high, and 
bluntly conical with a planar area of about seven acres, and 
rises practically sheer for 250-300 ft on all sides except the 
' south-facing slope. Superficial subsoil permits a luxuriant 
' growth of grasses (genera Holcus, Bromus, Deschampsia, 

Poa and Tridactyla). Other common plants are Lavatera ar- 
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borea, Beta vulgaris, Silene maritima, Melandrium rubrum, 
Taraxacum officinale, Urtica dioica, Carduus spp., Rumex spp., 
Lamium album, Lamium purpureum and Cochlearia officin- 
alis. There are no trees or shrubs, except for an elder tree 
growing among the battlements. The tree-mallow, however, 
grows six to eight feet tall and provides dense cover for many 
migrants. 

We lived in a hut on the south face of the Bass in the ruins 
of the 15th century chapel, which in turn is probably sited on 
the 7th century cell of St Baldred. The thick walls shielded us 
from the full force of many westerly gales, though it was still 
necessary to secure the hut roof with strong cables. Although 
the water is now reckoned unsafe for drinking, the old well 
near the summit of the rock presumably supplied the garrison 
during the long period when the fortress proudly flew the 
Scottish Lion and defied the many English attempts to take 
it. Presumably even Edward I, Hammer of the Scots, hammer- 
ed in vain on the Bass. The rock functioned as a military 
establishment from about the 12th century until 1694. In that 
year the three Jacobite officers who, together with friends 
and supporters had held the Bass from 1691, finally surrender- 
ed, but on their own terms. Many a Covenanter was impris- 
oned there in the 17th century and not all of them found it 
a harsh punishment. Several recorded appreciation of the | 
solitude and bracing air, though others suffered in the damp, | 
gloomy cells and more than one died. The walls could tell 
some stories, and the long and involved historical associations © 
of this battlemented and impregnable fortress, no less than 
its bird life, contributed to the pleasure of living there. 

Those who, though necessarily, visit such a place during 
calm summer weather miss the most evocative experiences 
and also valuable opportunities for observing the effects of 
extreme conditions on the birds. It is when the rock lies be- 
sieged by the full fury of a grey north-easterly gale with 
spray rising more than a hundred feet, or bulks against the 
black clouds of a thunderstorm, lit by streaks of lightning 
and glistening wet, or even more rarely lies snow-covered, 
with every empty Gannet nest frozen rock-hard, that the full 
attraction of its wild nature may be felt. There are many 
remoter Scottish isles, but the Bass has a special flavour of its 
own and its fascination grows with familiarity. 


Introduction : 
North Atlantic Gannets belong to the family Sulidae, which, © 
besides the three closely related forms (South African, Aus- 
tralasian and North Atlantic Gannets—often put in the genus | 
Morus), also contains six species of pan-tropical boobies. I 
For many reasons the Gannet is particularly suitable for | 
long-term ecological study. Its population trends are more 
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accurately known than those of any other colonial seabird 
(Fisher & Vevers 1951): it is a specialised fish-eater; forms 
dense, permanent breeding colonies, and permanent pairs with 
conspicuous nests to which it remains largely faithful through- 
out its long breeding life. It also shows several factors associ- 
ated with large size (e.g. longevity, deferred maturity, single- 
egg clutch), contrasting admirably with the small, short-lived 
species with larger clutches on which much of the important 
ecological work has been done. Further, it is perhaps unique 
in combining two significant features: it is virtually without 
predators today, man excepted; and the present study shows 
that it seems rarely, if at all, to suffer food shortage. This is 
particularly notable since much evidence indicates that a 
wide range of colonial seabirds, and especially their young, 
suffer from often severe food shortage. We have found that 
the Red-footed Boobies Sula sula on Tower Island are often 
unable to feed their young adequately and these show frequent 
and extensive weight losses and periods of slow or no growth. 
The growth of White Booby Sula dactylatra chicks on the 
Galapagos is also very erratic. The Gannet is much more suc- 
cessful in rearing chicks to fledging. 

The Gannet’s behaviour also has many advantages for 
study; the birds are bold, with relatively slow and distinct 
movements which are easily broken down into their compon- 
ents; and they nest in dense groups, so that quantitative be- 
haviour observations are readily made. Further, most exist- 
ing accounts contain factual mistakes, and none gives an ac- 
count of function, motivation or the evolution of behaviour, 
though Warham (1958) gives an excellent description of some 
Gannet behaviour patterns. 

Methods of study. 171 adult Gannets were ringed with indiv- 
idual combinations of plastic self-coloured chicken rings, 
which kept their colour well and were rarely lost, and with 
British Trust for Ornithology rings. Young were marked with 
combinations indicating the year and in some cases the area 
from which they fledged. 

Systematic observations were mainly made from two hides 
on a group of about 250 nests and sites (a site being asmall 
fixed area, defended but without nest material; the spot upon 
which the nest will be built) on steeply sloping ground facing 
north-west (plate 8). The birds soon became used to the hides, 
although early in the season we often crawled the last hun- 
dred yards across the hill on our stomachs. 


‘Morphology and voice 
External sex differences. Gurney (1913) and later authors 


give adequate descriptions of the structure and plumage of 
adult Gannets, but say nothing about external sex differences. 


The male Gannet is usually larger than the female, in con- 
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trast to the closely related boobies, where the difference goes 
the other way. Although boobies may show sex differences in 
the colour of the bill and soft parts there are no such differ- 
ences in the Gannet, nor in the lines on the bill. There are also 
no differences in iris colour, as there are in some boobies, and 
the body plumage of the sexes is identical. However, two mor- 
phological features—head colour, and the colour of the lines 
on the webs and tarsi—may be used with fair reliability. 


Head colour. Both sexes show some shade of yellow on the 
head and neck, ranging from pale yellow to deep orange- 
brown—sometimes well marked as early as the second year, 
when the rest of the plumage is extremely immature. In both 
sexes the colour is less intense very early in the breeding 
season, deepens, and then tends to fade again, particularly in 
the female, which almost invariably becomes spotty and un- 
tidy about the head and occasionally turns completely white. 
Males sometimes become spotty, but usually keep a smooth, 
glossy appearance. The female’s change is not due to the male’s 
constant biting (as suggested in Fisher & Lockley 1954) since 
unmated females showed it. Moult is probably responsible for 
the spotty appearance but not for the paling. 


Despite both the variability and seasonal change, within 
any pair the darker bird (if there is one) will generally be the 
male. At one stage in the breeding season this difference be- 
comes extremely marked, but by October the female is dar- 
kening again. Colour-ringed pairs occasionally showed the 
male darker than the female one year and vice versa the next. 

Striking facial patterns and contrasting head colour are 
common in the Sulidae, although only the Gannet has a con- 
-spicuous yellow head (the white phase of the Red-footed 
Booby often has a pale yellow head, but the White Booby, 
though most similar to the Gannet in general appearance, 
does not show a trace of yellow). 


Conspicuous physical features of animals have often devel- 
oped in association with signal movements, whose value in 
communication is thereby enhanced—speculae-touching move- 
ments in duck display (Lorenz 1941) are a well known ex- 
ample. The Gannet’s yellow head colour, together with the 
striking pattern of lines on the beak, pigmented facial soft 


parts, and blue orbital ring, may be suspected of serving a. 


signal function. Much of the Gannet’s social signal behaviour 
(as also that of other Sulidae) employs conspicuous head 
movements, in all of which the face and head are involved in 
exhibition, presentation or withdrawal. The colour and face 
pattern may therefore emphasise these movements as signals. 
Since these physical characters only develop fully with sexual 
maturity, and during the long period of deferred maturity 
the Gannet successfully carries on all non-breeding activities, 
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their use in these contexts is precluded. 


Colour of lines on webs. On the Gannet’s blackish feet and 
tarsi are striking greenish lines, following the toes and fusing 
on the tarsi. In spite of great variation in the shade of green, 
and some overlap between the sexes, the male’s web lines 
were almost always more yellow and the female’s more bluish- 


<® 


Fic. 1. Gannets changing over at the nest: they perform mutual 


meeting ceremony, and the departing bird sky-points before 
moving off. 


green. In extreme cases, even single birds could be sexed by 
this character, as confirmed by their subsequent behaviour. 
Slow raising of the feet, showing off the web lines, accom- 
_ panies the striking pre-movement posture (plate 15b and fig. 
_1) for which sky-pointing is a good descriptive name. This 
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posture has often been interpreted as an appeasement posture 
that reduces the likelihood of a bird being attacked as it passes 
through crowded nesting ranks on its way to a take-off pos- 
ition, and it seemed plausible that the exaggerated raising of 
the green-lined feet emphasised this signal function. Indeed 
it has been quoted as a beautiful behavioural adaptation for 
nesting in dense groups. My evidence does not support this 
interpretation of sky-pointing, and it seems that it may 
synchronise change-over, preventing both partners from leav- 
ing the nest simultaneously by clearly signalling impending 
departure. This is important, since unguarded eggs are lost 
through gull predation or other Gannets stealing nest material. 
However, sky-pointing occurs in many contexts and either 
has some function other than co-ordination of change-over or 
has evolved in this context and become frozen into others 
(see later). In any case, whatever the function, the lines 
evidently serve to exaggerate the web movements and there- 
fore have signal value. 


A further web character, helpful in determining the status 
of individuals, is that birds newly arrived at the breeding 
colony as site-establishing males or prospecting females often 
have pale grey webs and tarsi, whereas older birds have much 
darker ones. 


Voice. The Gannet has a very limited vocabulary compared, 
for example, with the gulls and perhaps even the Guillemot 
Uria aalge, though not in comparison with some other Pele- 
caniformes. It shows no sex-difference in voice recognisable to 
my ears, in strong contrast to the White Booby, in which 
differences in the structure of the syrinx produce a thin piping 
from the male and a loud call from the female (Murphy 1936). 
Even the Red-footed Booby shows a slight difference in timbre 
between the sexes. However, individual qualities of voice en- 
able Gannets to recognise mates and neighbours as they fly 
in, and chicks also recognise their parents’ voices. Male Gan- 
nets are more vocal than females, giving the aggression/fear 
call more readily when approached. 


The main call is a strident, far-reaching urrah rah rah used 
by both sexes at about four syllables per second when flying 
in to the site. The pace of the syllables accelerates, their am- 
plitude increases, and just before touch-down the pitch is 
slightly raised in a final shout, which tails off as the bird 
lands. The landing call is not given when landing to gather 
nest material or indeed at any spot other than the site. Much 
the same call is given by both sexes during bowing (see later), 
usually between 10 and 25 separate calls in 4 to 10 seconds, 
and mutual fencing (see later), where it rises and falls in 
pitch and amplitude according to the intensity of the display. 
During aggression (adult fights, threats, male attacks on 
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females, or adult attacks on chicks) the call is often given, 
particularly during spurts of renewed aggression. 


An alarm version of the same call is very loud and staccato, 
repeated three or four times on a slightly descending scale 
and graded according to the degree of fright (e.g. slight for an 
attack by a Herring Gull Larus argentatus; great for a close 
approach by man). 


During take-off and sometimes after a hop or run a soft 
oo-ah, attentuated, sometimes disyllabic and lower on the 
second syllable, is uttered. This groan is invariably accom- 
panied by sky-pointing, and because it is usually heard just 
as the bird steps off the ledge in a contorted position with neck 
stretched and tail acutely depressed, it has been suggested 
that it results from this physical distortion—perhaps through 
ejection of air from the thoracic air sacs. However, it can be 
produced in various normal positions and in ordinary flight 
and may be completely absent in urgent departures. It is cer- 
tainly produced voluntarily. 


The only other sound differing much from the harsh rah 
call is an oft-repeated grunt rather like a soft Raven’s croak, 
made by birds in fast, level flight. It is rare and seems not to 
have been previously recorded. 


The absence of a complicated vocabulary is probably cor- 
related with the relatively large number of visual signals, 
though perhaps these are mainly required by the combined 
effects of high aggression and dense colonial nesting, which 
make clear communication imperative. 


Immature stages. The Gannet takes four or five years to at- 
tain full adult plumage, though immature birds return to the 
breeding colony and all stages may be seen from May onwards 
around the Bass. Moult during immaturity is complicated and 
each year-group shows much variation. 


During their first year, counting from the August or Sep- 
tember in which they fledge, young Gannets may retain prac- 
tically the full juvenile plumage (plate 9a). This varies 
considerably, but is normally black above, finely speckled with 
white, and slaty-grey below, also finely spotted with white 
and lighter in average tone, The spots are not uniform in size 
or density. Along the leading edge of the wing from the car- 
pal joint to the elbow they are fine and densely distributed, 
whilst on the wing-coverts, scapulae and mid-back regions 
they are larger and fewer. On the head, chin, throat and lores 
they are extremely fine and densely packed, becoming larger 
and fewer on the upper breast and underparts. Individuals 
vary in the size, density and whiteness of their spots and in 
the shade of the background feathers. Some are almost coal- 
black, with conspicuous white spots, whilst others are a beauti- 
ful silvery grey and extremely pale beneath. 
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By at least the August after fledging, when they were about 
one year old (first summer plumage by Witherby’s termin- 
ology in The Handbook of British Birds), I saw individuals 
completely brown except for a variable amount of whitish 
ventral surface. Head, neck and upperparts were indistinguish- 
able from the juvenile stage except that the dark-grey/black 
had become slightly browner, possibly due to fading of the 
melanin. Some birds, probably starting within three weeks of 
fledging, progressively lose many or all dark feathers on the 
head, neck and underparts, usually with a paling of the breast, 
belly and often the forehead, leaving a brownish thigh patch, 
chin, throat and pectoral band. A few individuals even be- 
come noticeably paler on the dorsal surface (plate 9b). 


The second-year plumage (plate 10a) increases the amount 
of variability already found in the first—a phenomenon pro- 
bably associated with the pattern of moult in Sulidae, in 
which two or more cycles of feather replacement may be in 
progress simultaneously. The most juvenile form of two-year- 
old has a conspicuous paling of the upper and median wing- 
coverts, showing as a white shoulder patch and leading edge. 
The V-shaved upper tail-covert patch (always pale even in a 
juvenile) extends in area. Some birds retain brown speckles 
on the thighs, and on the nape and sides of the neck, which is 
also the area to which the chick down clings most tenaciously. 
The dorsal plumage may remain entirely dark brown except 
for the shoulder patch. Despite the retention of brown on the 
head these birds may show some yellow, the blue bill of the 
adult, and conspicuous web lines—factors possibly associated 
with the considerable amount of precocious sexual activity 
-shown by immature Gannets. Other two-year-olds may be 
completely white on head and underparts, with many white 
feathers encroaching onto the secondary coverts, scapulars 
and mid-back feathers (plate 10b), though primaries and sec- 
ondaries remain black/brown. 

The third-year plumage is the first to show adult flight 
feathers (secondaries and rectrices) intermixed with dark ones 
(plate 1la, b). The whole dorsal surface becomes boldly and 
variably patterned black and white. The head may be white 
or yellow. Possibly white-headed birds are females, and cer- 
tainly the paler of two immature birds forming a temporary 


pair in the ‘clubs’ is usually a female. Three-year-old females | 


sometimes form more permanent associations with four-year- 
old or five-year-old males, but I have not recorded one breed- 
ing. A chick colour-ringed in 1960 and seen in 1963 still re- 
tained many black secondaries and tail feathers, and three 
black scapular feathers symetrically disposed on each wing. 
The fourth-year or sub-adult plumage (plate 12a) may show 
several dark secondaries and/or one or more dark rectrices 
(usually central), or may be almost adult. Gannets may breed 
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in this plumage and even retain some of it in their fifth year. 
One breeding male kept two black secondaries and a distinc- 
tive squeaky voice for three successive seasons! Moult ap- 
parently proceeds symetrically, though not necessarily by a 
complete annual cycle of feather replacement. 


The Bass gannetry 


The Bass colony has increased steadily during this century. 
Fisher and Lockley (1954) discuss the spectacular fluctuations 
of world Gannet numbers in the 19th century, describing the 
decrease from 1834 to 1894, probably due to human predation, 
and the equally dramatic upward trend which began towards 
the end of the century and seems to have continued ever 
since, giving a total increase on the east side of the Atlantic 
from 70,000 to 82,000 pairs between 1939 and 1949 (Fisher & 
Vevers 1951). 

Rintoul and Baxter (1935) trace the first reference to pro- 
bable Bass Gannets to Beowulf, who in the 6th century men- 
tioned Gannets in the North Sea. G. Waterston in Bannerman 
(1959) gives an admirable account of the main historical refer- 
ences to the Bass colony, and organised the 1949 count, which 
showed a total of 4,820 nests. 

We estimated the Bass population in June 1962. The three 
most important points which emerged were that the colony 
had increased significantly since 1949; that figures could be 
obtained for the number of non-breeding birds, thus separat- 
ing them from the ‘breeding power’ of the colony; and that 
figures could also be obtained for the proportion of nests 
which would, at the time of the count, be occupied by pairs 
(long-term records from the observation colony showing this 
to be about 15%). This third point is important in calculating 
the number of nests (and hence breedings pairs) as against 
the number of individuals. Nests as such are often impossible 
to count, and therefore the total number of individuals was 
first estimated and allowance made for the above factors. 


The non-breeders are of great interest and have often been 
noticed at the Bass (Gurney 1913) and elsewhere, though 
their status has been conjectured rather than investigated. 
Boyd (1961) quotes Martin’s (1703) description of these as 
“a barren tribe of Solan Geese that never mix among the rest 
that build and hatch.” Non-breeders on the rock in the middle 
of the breeding season fall into two categories: (a) young 
adults or slightly immature birds with established sites but 
no egg or chick: except when partnering an experienced bird 
Gannets establish sites and form pairs for all or part of a 
season prior to that in which they first lay; (b) adults and a 
large number of more immature birds which settle in ‘clubs’ 
on unoccupied parts of the rock, according to wind direction, 
but have no permanent sites. 
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Category (a) birds hold sites not only on the outer fringe 
of established areas but also squeezed between established 
pairs; the actual breeding population is therefore less than 
would appear from a superficial examination. Also, for all 
practicaly purposes, it may be taken that pairs having once 
bred do not regularly thereafter have non-breeding years. 
Only long-term observations would show that such years never 
occur, but in the observation colony all but six pairs (three in 
each year) bred in two successive years, so the issue is thus 
not complicated by such a further category of non-breeders. 
Therefore birds without chicks by early August belong either 
to categories (a) or (b) or are failed breeders. About 20% of 
birds in the colony were estimated to be category (a) non- 
breeders, allowance having been made for the proportion of 
failed breeders. 


For the entire rock a maximum of 8,200 pairs was obtained, 
excluding non-breeders and immatures without sites, with a 
minimum estimate of 7,700. Of these approximately 1,100 were 
counted twice owing to the presence of both members of a 
pair, and and a further 1,400 represent site owners with no 
egg or chick, giving a corrected maximum figure for breed- 
ing pairs of some 5,700. However the correction factors are 
themselves estimates. If the feasible maximum and minimum 
values for these are taken into account the final corrected 
figure is 5,200 + 700 breeding pairs. 


For an understanding of Gannet population dynamics and 
breeding behaviour it is important to consider the availability 
of nest sites. The Gannet’s notable aggression in site establish- 
ment (see later) might imply strong competition and possible 

- shortage of suitable breeding sites. However there is at present 
no such shortage on the Bass Rock; some areas now unoccup- 
ied once held nesting Gannets, as also did the Isle of May 
nearby. Other unoccupied areas can hardly lack subtle re- 
quirements we are unable to discern. The enormous variation 
(in physiography, aspect, distance from cliff edge, angle of 
slope, nearness to other nesting masses, etc.) of areas which 
are colonised indicates the Gannet’s adaptability. The social 
tendency causes some seabirds to concentrate in areas already 
colonised and ignore others, but with Gannets there is appar- 
ently a plentiful supply of unused sites immediately border- 
ing existing colonies. In fact the observation colony, in three | 
successive years, extended into virgin territory in this way. 
Of course, social nesting does not necessarily derive from 
shortage of sites but may offer certain advantages, such as 
less danger from predators. In Gannets this tendency leads 
to a slow, consolidated extension, which may seem like an 
adaptation to overcome site shortage (since suitable breeding 
stacks are limited) but it is at least doubtful whether the 
British Gannet population has ever seriously approached sat- 
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uration level. Ashmole (1963), discussing tropical seabirds, 
suggested that direct competition for food around the breed- 
ing colony could act on younger and therefore less experien- 
ced birds by prohibiting them from attempting to breed when, 
so to speak, it would be ‘useless.’ However, this explanation 
has some weaknesses, and relevant information from the pres- 
ent study, though admittedly limited, does not support it. 


The question of the non-breeding adult population thus be- 
comes even more intriguing. The birds are apparently not 
prevented from breeding by food shortage; as a good indication 
of the ease with which they find food, we did not record a 
single case of chick starvation in three seasons (except where 
One parent disappeared), and we showed that Gannets could 
even rear healthy twins instead of the normal single chick. 
If, as is also probable, extra nesting sites are readily available, 
non-breeders present a problem. Wynne-Edwards’ (1962) in- 
terpretation of this type of observation—that it is the mani- 
festation of a tendency for the organism to control its own 
recruitment rate by witholding breeding effort when neces- 
sary—could clearly apply to the above case. The social mech- 
anisms apparently required by this interpretation (exclusion 
of younger birds by older, etc.) seem, however, not to exist 
in the Gannet, though territorial fighting is very strict. As 
already mentioned, it is not necessary for a new breeder to 
find a place within any conventional limits of the colony as 
defined at any particular time. 

A group at the base of the east cliffs displacing Shags 
Phalacrocorax aristotelis is a straightforward example of in- 
terspecific competition in which the smaller and less aggres- 
Sive species is failing to resist encroachment. Interspecific 
competition becomes of interest when two species are in 
genuine conflict. On the Bass, however, neither the Shag nor 
the Herring Gull (which is losing ground on the fringe of the 
observation colony) effectively competes. Morton Boyd (pers. 
comm.) considers that the Fulmar Fulmarus glacialis may, in 
at least one gannetry, successfully do so, and Fisher records 
competition between Guillemots and Gannets on Noss (Fisher 
_ & Venables 1938). Though not British seabirds, Red-billed and 
| Yellow-billed Tropic Birds Phaethon aethereum and Ph. 
| lepturus are probably the best example of interspecific com- 
petition for nesting sites significantly influencing breeding 
| success (Stonehouse 1962). These belong to the same order as 
| the Gannet. 


| Tendency to return to natal colony. The observation colony 
shed light on the interesting tendency of birds to return to 
breed in the area of origin—well known in many animals 
whose life history involves migration or dispersion. Although 
colonising new areas and reclaiming lost breeding ones ob- 
| viously require some individuals to pioneer, the tendency to 


| 
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return has been assumed to hold for the Gannet. So far, 
though, there have been no methodical attempts to discover 
what proportion of ringed nestlings do eventually breed in 
other colonies. Fisher and Venables (1938) decided that the 
increase on Noss between 1914 and 1918 could be accounted 
for only by colonisation from outside, and all new gannetries 
must be started by such pioneers. The nearest colony which 
could have provided the Bempton (Yorkshire) pioneers is the 
Bass, more than 150 miles to the north. 


By colour-ringing chicks and recapturing ringed adults 
breeding for the first time we discovered not only that they 
tend to return to the same geographical location—the Bass 
colony—but even to the small area or ledge where they were | 
born. The return tendency could clearly be advantageous in 
several ways. The individual’s own existence proves at least 
that successful breeding was, and probably is, possible there. 
Wynne-Edwards (1962) has also emphasised the potential 
value to the species of evolving local populations genetically 
adapted to the particular environment, which may differ sig- 
nificantly from other areas within the species’ range. 

The Needle, an isolated and inaccessible stack on the south- 
west side of the Bass, is of particular interest with respect to 
the returning tendency. In 1961 it held 35 nests and 35 sites, the 
latter mostly on tiny projections or pointed pinnacles. By | 
1963 only two of these sites had accumulated nest material; | 
many of them could never do so, and several had been aban- | 
doned. Since sites were available elsewhere on the Bass it is 
inconceivable that these birds were forced to use such unsuit- — 
able spots. It seems more likely to be a rather unusual demon- 

stration of the tendency of the Needle offspring to return 
there and, in the absence of convenient ledges, attempt colon- 
isation of highly unsuitable niches. 


Despite the attraction exerted by other nesters, Gannets 
maintain individual territories (the areas immediately around 
the nests), resulting in a characteristically regular dispersion 
within the group (plate 8). It is important that Gannets should 
be capable of breaking away from an established group and, 
though unusual, I have recorded a nest with egg 30 yards 
from the nearest occupied nest. An investigation of typical 
nest-spacing showed that 72% of 408 inter-nest distances (from | 
centre to centre) measured between 2 ft and 2 ft 6 in. 


Annual return to breeding colony and duration of stay. Adult 
Gannets may be present at the Bass from before the end of | 
January to November, and good numbers were there through- | 
out the mild winter of 1934-35 (Robinson 1935). Birds first 
landing in early January or even December stay only a few | 
hours and may then be absent for many days. 


Pattern of recolonisation. The first area to be recolonised on > 
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the Bass each year was a band running at mid-cliff level 
around the rock, though extending up into a pocket on the 
north face and towards the top of the west and south-west 
faces. Later arrivals spread above and below this band, and 
the upper breeding limits on flatter ground were repopulated 
by established birds up to six weeks later than the first areas. 
Superimposed on this distribution were the effects of age and 
sex, old males returning first (though in several instances 
the members of old pairs were first seen within 24 hours of 
each other). 


Newly-returned Gannets show great wariness and occasion- 
al panics, which may plausibly be supposed to result from the 
Gannet’s fear of land on first returning from long periods at 
sea, and it may be that the areas first repopulated are the 
safest and provide the easiest take-off. No early birds occupy 
sites far from the cliff edge and most are actually on ledges. 
Areas first reoccupied are also probably the oldest-established 
on the rock, although of course containing only the same pro- 
portion of old birds as any area colonised for more than a few 
Gannet generations. Coulson and White (1960) recorded in a 
Kittiwake Rissa tridactyla colony that birds returning first 
belonged to the densest parts, and suggested a cumulative 
effect of social stimulation carried over from year to year. 
Gannets, however, nest at a fairly uniform density except in 
fringe areas. 


Return and weather. The date of return is largely indepen- 
dent of weather. For example, birds returned in the last 
quarter of January 1963 when the severe weather was at its 
worst. They remain on their sites for a spell, regardless of 


conditions, leave again, and gradually build up periods of at- 
tendance. 


Weather records for the Bass were examined in detail for 
the latter half of February and the whole of March 1962 for 
a correlation between weather and the number of Gannets on 
the rock. It was clear that adverse conditions had little if any 
effect on the birds present at the time. Fluctuations in num- 
bers could not be accounted for by temperature, wind direc- 
tion, wind force, or visibility (Snow (1960) correlated the re- 


turn of Shags to Lundy with the mean temperature of the 
surrounding sea). 


However it seemed possible that the effect of weather on 
fishing conditions could be influential. Strong winds and low 
temperatures tended to be followed by a decrease in numbers, 
even though these conditions no longer obtained. It may be 
that birds leaving the colony during or after gale-force winds 
were forced to spend longer fishing, and the rate of departure 
could then exceed that of arrival. However, the decreases 
were often rather more dramatic than such a gradual process 
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would produce. The colony density fluctuates widely, not only 
in January and February, but up to the third week of April. 
As late as the second week of April, 75% of areas occupied 
by established birds, mostly experienced breeders, were sud- 
denly depopulated. Such decreases were not merely correlated 
with the absence of good landing conditions; sudden increases 
even occurred during icy gales with sleet and snow. Some- 
times the emptying was due to the simultaneous departure 
of males which had attended their sites for two or three days 
without the female appearing. 


The effect of bad weather on early Gannet attendance is 
clearly complicated by other factors, and it may safely be said 
that the most extreme conditions cause little discomfort at 
the breeding station. Whether its effect on attendance is med- 
iated through its influence on fishing conditions, or whether 
it is merely a relatively weak factor superimposed on physio- 
logical states (to which, of course, day-length changes and 
temperature probably contribute) remains to be shown. It 
may be added that Guillemots, Kittiwakes and Fulmars appear 
far more immediately susceptible to unpleasant conditions 
before laying, and unlike Gannets vacate their ledges at such 
times. 


Duration of stay. Some Gannets are present at the breeding 
colony from the end of January to November, though during 
February, parts of March and October, and November, visits 
may be intermittent. This period is between a third and two- 
thirds longer than in other British colonial seabirds (Shags 
excepted, since they often remain in the breeding area all the 
year). If measured in time actually spent at the breeding site 
‘the ratio is probably higher, since many of the early returners 
(Guillemot, Razorbill Alca torda and Fulmar, for example) 
desert the ledges even as late as May. Gannets which have 
bred at least once, spend about four months on the site ad- 
ditional to the time required for incubation (44 days) and 
feeding the young (94 days), giving an annual breeding cycle 
of some 9 to 94 months. 

Possibly Bass Gannets are now spending more of the year 
there than formerly. Older records, though vague, indicate 
a later return and earlier departure than at present. This © 
trend could be related to the current expansion of the Bass 
colony, early returning birds running less risk of losing their 
sites. This in turn raises the question of why Gannets leave © 
their nesting colonies at all. The answer probably does not — 
lie in the weather nor in short daylight hours in winter (since 
the birds return in January anyway). It may be that their | 
winter food occurs too far from land to make fishing trips } 
practicable, particularly when there are no compelling reas- 


ons to journey back and forth. When fish do approach land in } 


winter Gannets appear to have no hesitation in coming with | 


] 
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them. In Lerwick harbour in 1948 over 500 Gannets fished for 
coal-fish Gadus virens for several days (Kay 1948). 


Adults apparently do not usually go very far south in win- 
ter, mainly dispersing into the North Sea and North Atlantic. 
However, one of my colour-ringed adult males was recovered 
in Senegal (reported recovery date 22nd April 1963) which is 
highly unusual for an adult Gannet. It had been killed by a 
native. 


Behaviour 


Before considering Gannets in the circumscribed context of 
the breeding colony it is worth noting their habits beyond it. 
Ringing recoveries have shown that between the ages of 13 
weeks and about 18 months to 2 years most North Atlantic 
Gannets live away from the breeding colony, mainly in waters 
south of Britain to the equator. The breeding colony only 
gradually becomes the focal point of their lives. Thus Gan- 
nets, two, three, and in many instances, four years old, only 
congregate relatively infrequently on the fringe of the breed- 
ing birds to rest, preen and take part in incipient breeding 
behaviour. Even during the year prior to first breeding (us- 
ually at five), they hold a site but may spend a considerable 
proportion of time away from it. 

Besides nesting in dense colonies, Gannets fish in flocks, fly 
in skeins from the fishing grounds to the breeding station, 
collect nest material communally and gather as clubs. They 
also rest in aggregations on the sea, but are not evenly dis- 
persed in these, and show little evidence of attraction towards 
each other. Although all these activities are in a sense social, 
one may draw a distinction, at least of degree if not of kind, 
between the Gannet’s social relationships at and away from 
the breeding group, the latter showing fewer and simpler in- 
teractions. This point becomes particularly relevant when 
considering the evolution of colonial nesting and the more 
complex forms of social behaviour. 

Thus the habit of fishing in flocks might be regarded as 
social behaviour, but, so far as can be seen from their meth- 
ods of fishing, Gannets act as independent individuals brought 
tcgether by a shoal of fish and by the stimulus of seeing other 
birds fishing. 


Flying in skeins back to the breeding colony is such a reg- 
ular habit that it must have advantages—probably each bird 
benefits from the updraught of the bird in front. Gannets do 
not often fly from the breeding station in skeins, probably 
because they are not heading for the same fixed point. 

Communal gathering of nest material, as with Kittiwakes, 
is a regular habit, though not necessarily for the same 
reasons (in the Kittiwake it may be an anti-predator precau- 
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tion). Wind direction determines the general area, but birds 
clearly attract each other. However there is little interaction 
and on display between members of such a group and it is 
striking that they are entirely amicable to each other. I have 
even seen a bird snatch material from the beak of another 
without eliciting hostile behaviour. 


The clubs show social behaviour of the complex kind shown 
by breeding birds—fights, threat displays, copulation, etc. The 
incipient sexual behaviour of both immature and adult club 
birds has already been commented on. At these gatherings 
even two-year-olds (though rarely one-year-olds) form tem- 
porary pairs, and show all the displays seen in breeding 
groups, though in less complete form. The individual distance 
between pairs is less, and also less regular than in a breeding 
colony, so that such gatherings have a dense and uneven ap- 
pearance from afar. It is noticeable that birds of equal age, 
and therefore roughly similar plumage, tend to pair together. 
Although a sub-adult may form a temporary association with 
a three-year-old, it is unusual for an adult or sub-adult to do 
so with a two-year-old. The behaviour of club birds is alto- 
gether more tentative than that of birds establishing a proper 
site. Although young females regularly show the typical ap- 
peasement behaviour—facing-away from males—they also 
show aggression to them, as though their individual aggres- 
sion, regardless of sex, has not yet been inhibited by sexual 
and fear tendencies. Further, males do not respond to this by 
attack, as they would in the breeding group, but by reciprocal 
menacing or even mild fleeing. Later on, however, the female’s 
readiness to accept extremely severe attacks from the male 
without retaliation plays an important part in allowing pair 
formation. 


Three-year-old birds may (rarely) copulate, but I have never 
seen a two-year-old mount. However, club sexual behaviour, 
like aggression, is atypical and disorganised. Females may 
reach out and perform a mutual display with one male whilst 
still part of a temporary pair formed with another! In all 
these instances, except the clubs, which form an intermediate 
category between the complex social behaviour in the breed- 
ing colony and the simple social relationships away from it, 
Gannets perform activities in groups. But pair contact is still | 
limited to the site and it seems likely that the pair can never 
meet away from it except fortuitously. I doubt whether the 
pair remains together at all during the winter. 


The breeding colony. A gannetry comprises a dense aggrega- 
tion of highly aggressive individuals. Despite this the colony 
is usually orderly, and not a group of birds acting indepen- 
dently and fighting, stealing nest material, and so on, indis- | 
criminately. To avoid wasteful strife and to coordinate | 
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behaviour between members of a pair and between neigh- 
bours, so that the correct response to a given situation is made 
with a high measure of certainty, it is necessary to communi- 
cate by clear signals (Gannets, as we have seen, have a very 
limited vocabulary). Whilst this is true of colonial species in 
general, it is particularly important to the Gannet, which is 
unusually aggressive and fights frequently and _ severely 
(Nelson 1963a). 

Ignoring for the moment the relevant question of what sel- 
ective forces have favoured the evolution of such extreme 
aggression, one can at least see clearly that it concerns the 
establishment and maintenance of a nest site and pair. At 
64% of sites whose progress we followed, at least one fight 
was involved during their establishment by the male, and of 
course this figure represents only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the actual number of fights. So far as females are 
concerned, more than 90% of all pairs whose formation we 
recorded involved more than one female, and most invoived 
fighting. 

Thus aggression is a conspicuous element in Gannet breed- 
ing behaviour and has had a striking effect on many aspects 
of its breeding biology. For instance, it has required the de- 
velopment of at least three appeasement postures; it has 
made it necessary for the chick to be guarded throughout the 
13 weeks fledging period, thereby reducing the total ‘fishing 
power’ of the pair; it has precluded young from wandering 
in the period immediately before their first flight, thus deny- 
ing them the short practice flights which probably all its 
relations, the boobies, have; it probably causes the death of 
some newly-fledged young (see later); etc. 

Nevertheless an animal’s behaviour in any given context 
cannot be dominated entirely by a single consideration. It 
must always be a compromise between various interests, 
none of which can completely overrule the rest. Thus aggres- 
sion cannot develop as an isolated trait, but must be associated 
with an appropriate development of the fear response, to en- 
sure, for example, that Gannets flee in situations in which it 
would be hopeless to fight. In a corresponding way morpho- 
logical characters cannot develop independently—bright 
plumages used in display must develop only so far as consis- 
tent with the animal’s need for camouflage, and so on. It is 
helpful before briefly describing Gannet behaviour, to em- 
phasise this notable bias towards aggression and its concom- 
ittant effects, of which the following are examples: 


1. Fighting and threat behaviour are much commoner in 
Gannets than in other members of the Sulidae. 


2. Gannets have developed three appeasement postures, 
which reduce the likelihood of overt aggression between in- 
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dividuals. Appeasement postures are less conspicuous and 
frequent in the boobies. 


3. Gannets have developed a special site ownership display 
(plates 13a, b), aggressively motivated, which most if not all 
boobies lack. © 

4, Whenever the pair meets on the site the male bites the 
nae fiercely on the head or neck (plate 14a). No boobies 
do this. 

0. Aggression between the sexes is such that Gannets have 
developed a conspicuous ceremony which pair members 
perform on meeting at the site (plate 14b), and which re- 
duces tension and aggression between them. No boobies 
have developed a corresponding display to anything like the 
same extent. 


6. During copulation the male bites the female severely 
(plate 15a). Booby males do not. 

7. Owing to the menace of attack from neighbouring adults, 
Gannet young are constantly guarded throughout the long 
fledging period, whereas with the boobies, which show dem- 
onstrably less aggression, the chicks are not guarded. 


Even within a family as well-knit and closely related as the 
Sulidae, therefore, we find striking evidence of the unequal 
development of aggression, which shapes Gannet behaviour 
so much more powerfully. 


Behaviour in the breeding colony. After searching out an un- 
occupied site male Gannets spend a prolonged period just 
guarding it. If unchallenged for about three days their attach- 
ment strengthens and they may then be considered established 
and will fight in defence of the site. If in this time, however, 
they are seriously challenged, perhaps by the bird whose site 
they unwittingly usurped, they readily give way, thus avoid- 
ing needless strife. 


Gannets defend their territory by fighting, threat behaviour, 
and a stereotyped site ownership display. Fighting (plate 12b) 
is bitter and damaging and carried out solely with the for- 
midable beak, which grips the opponent around the head, | 
neck or throat, or else interlocks with its beak. They also stab © 
and shake each other. By strong pushing (not pulling) each | 
attempts to dislodge the other from the disputed site. Con- 
siderable evidence suggests that Gannets were originally | 
cliff-nesters, and it seems reasonable to suppose that their | 
fighting method evolved in, and is primarily adapted to, this | 
habitat. Opponents are readily dislodged from ledges, but | 
when the fights occur on flatter ground, where Gannets now 
often nest, there is no such speedy solution, and fights often | 
rage back and forth for up to two hours and lead to serious 
wounds. When fighting they are attacked by neighbours and | 
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often sustain nasty wounds. However they usually ignore such 
punishment, and do not attempt to remain on the disputed 
site and thereby avoid it. Threat behaviour is used to main- 
tain inter-nest distances and consists of a forward lunge with 
open beak, often with a twisting motion of the head, and a 
withdrawal which seems part of the movement, not a reaction 
to any behaviour from the neighbour. It is stereotyped and 
slightly exaggerated and to that extent ritualised. It grades 
through jabbing and gripping into overt aggression. 

Whilst standing on the site, and in no other place, Gannets 
frequently perform a conspicuous display which I called bow- 
ing (plates 13a, b). This has been briefly described by other 
observers as solo-dancing wing-bowing, and curtseying, but 
nobody has described its function or motivation. Bowing birds 
begin by shaking their heads from side to side, open their 
wings a variable amount and make one to six (females aver- 
age two, males three) sweeping downward movements of the 
head and neck, either to one side of and beyond the feet, or 
between them. After each dip the head is lifted and shaken 
from side to side. The bow is accompanied by aggressive call- 
ing and usually terminated by a sideways tail waggle. Im- 
mediately after the final dip the bill tip is pressed into the 
upper breast in a position which suggested the name, pelican 
posture. 

It is not intended here to analyse bowing in detail, Although 
its form does not immediately suggest aggression it is, never- 
theless, an aggressively motivated display whose function is 
to defend the nest or site by repelling potential intruders. It 
is commonest at those parts of the season when aggression is 
highest (as measured” by the frequency of aggressive behav- 
iour such as menacing) and is always shown by the victor of 
an aggressive encounter, never by the loser. Bowing is not 
performed merely during site establishment, but continues 
ee the season, during which the male bows thousands 
of times. 


Bowing is a convenient behaviour pattern from which to 
begin a general summary of Gannet behaviour, since two 
other important displays are modified versions of it, and the 
pelican posture itself occurs in several contexts apart from 
bowing. 

Perhaps the most spectacular and commonly observed be- 
haviour pattern is mutual fencing, which occurs when part- 
ners meet on the site. They stand breast to breast and, with 
head and bill inclined upwards and wings outspread, fence 
with their beaks, calling loudly (plate 14b). Occasionally they 


*The frequency throughout the season of all the main behaviour patterns was 
measured by systematic 5-minute counts of their occurrence in standard groups 
of birds. 
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reach down to the nest, so that the display rather resembles 
two individuals bowing, but slightly impeding each other. 
This behaviour shows elements of fear, aggression and sexual 
interest, and functions as a tension-reducing display in which 
the aggression engendered by the meeting of the pair on the 
site (which both members defend against all others) is dissi- 
pated without overt aggression. It is, of course, now well 
established that courtship behaviour in birds shows fear and 
aggression components besides the sexual tendency (see e.g. 
Tinbergen 1954). 

During pair formation the male attracts the female to the 
site by another modified form of bowing. In this case the ag- 
gressive elements (which are the dipping movements derived 


Ilia. 2. Gannets meeting at their nest site: the male bites the 
female, who faces-away before beginning the mutual fencing 
display. 


from aggressive nest-biting) are reduced, and the display 
consists mainly of head shaking, directed towards the female, 
with slight reaching movements and wings closed. It is silent. 
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When the female first steps onto the male’s territory he often 
attacks her fiercely and she then shows a marked form of 
appeasement behaviour by quickly turning her nape to re- 
ceive the male’s bite (plate 14a and fig. 2). This facing-away 
behaviour was shown to be effective in permitting pair for- 
mation in cases in which the male’s aggression would other- 
wise have prevented it. It is interesting that the Gannet has 
entirely separate and distinct ownership and advertising dis- 
plays, whereas most species use the same behaviour (e.g. 
passerine song) both for attracting females and for repelling 
other males. This, together with the extreme aggression in 
defence of the site, prolonged seasonal attendance, and other 
factors, again emphasises the importance of the site in the 
Gannet’s breeding biology. 


As mentioned earlier, sky-pointing is a common and strik- 
ing Gannet behaviour pattern, performed prior to flight or 
movement on foot, particularly away from the nest (plate 
15b). I analysed 408 instances of this behaviour, recording the 
context and the effect on neighbours. so far as this could be 
determined. Without going into details it may be said that it 
did not appear to reduce the likelihood of the sky-pointing 
bird being attacked, and in fact was not used by birds making 
their wav through nesting ranks, when it should have been 
if its function were to procure an unmolested passage. In- 
stead such birds merely dashed with neck outstretched and 
inclined upwards to avoid bites. Nevertheless. such a con- 
spicous and bizarre behaviour pattern may well have a func- 
tion in addition to facilitating change-over, and a more com- 
plete analysis must be attempted. It may be added that in 
some booby species this same behaviour pattern. or a modi- 
fied form of it, is the male advertising display by which he 
attracts a female. Nevertheless it is probably derived from 
pre-flight behaviour (which it resembles in many particulars) 
and the advertising function developed from it by further 
elaboration. 


The pelican posture (plate 13b), mentioned as part of bow- 
ing, is performed in a wide range of situations involving 
mixed fear and aggression, and by removing the bill from an 
attacking position probably reduces the chance of overt ag- 
gression. For example, it commonly follows threat behaviour 
between neighbours, which rarely leads to fighting. In more 
hostile encounters it is commoner in the inferior bird, if 
there is one. 


This quick survey of Gannet behaviour patterns would 
be incomplete without mention of that used to shake, settle 
and remove loose dirt, etc. from the plumage. The full pro- 
cedure involves several distinct parts. First the tongue bone 
is depressed and the head and neck stretched forward and 
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upward as far as possible. Then the wings are flapped strong- 
ly and with increasing speed, and the head and neck, with 
feathers rufled out, rotated violently around the horizontal 
axis. The body feathers are also fluffed out, and the process 
ends with a vigorous tail-waggle. Any tactile stimulus, such 
as rain, a neighbour’s excreta, dirt, etc., or even the sight of 
one of these, will elicit this behaviour, which I termed rotary 
head shaking. There is a strong correlation between rotary 
head shaking and fear, alarmed birds performing it far more 
frequently than relaxed ones. This is probably due to the 
tactile stimulus from feather tightening, which itself results 
from fear or alarm. Frightened birds are sleek, with com- 
pressed plumage. 


During copulation the male bites the female’s head fiercely 
(plate 15a), a habit not found in other species of Sulidae and 
yet another example of the greater development of aggression 
in the Gannet. Copulation is strongly linked with nest build- 
ing, as in many birds, and reaches a peak about two weeks 
before the egg is laid. During this period, also, the propor- 
tion of successful copulations reaches a peak (those in which 
ejaculation occurs can be distinguished from incomplete ones). 
It ceases immediately after laying but is as quickly resumed 
in the event of egg loss, even if this occurs after three or 
more weeks incubation. Gannets copulate about 200 times 
each season, with no marked diurnal rhythm. Boobies on the 
other hand copulate mainly in the early morning or evening 
and sometimes during the night. 


Nest building and touching movements are extremely 
common as in most if not all Pelecaniformes, and also often 
occur as displacement reactions in conflict situations. 


With the exception of preening, mutual preening between 
members of a pair (common in the Gannet), defaecating, in- 
cubation behaviour, and care of the chick, the above account 
mentions all the more obvious behaviour patterns which may 
be seen in a breeding colony. 


It is interesting that up to the present I have never recor- 
ded mutual preening in the Red-footed Booby. This seems to 
be because of the absence in this species of any effective 
meeting ceremony which can channel the aggression engen- 
dered by pointing bills more or less at each other as mutual 
preening requires. Hence these boobies strictly avoid this, 
spending very little time together on the nest and avoiding 
coming face to face whenever possible. 


Breeding biology 

Annual return to the colony has already been mentioned: 
this section deals with the egg, egg laying, incubation and 
chick. 
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The egg. 393 eggs weighed between 81 gm and 130 gm (mean 
weight 104.5 gm). This constitutes 3% to 33% of the adult’s 
weight. The shell is unusually thick for the size of the egg, 
possibly to withstand pressure from incubation underfoot 
against a relatively unyielding nest surface. 

The egg is pale blue and translucent when laid, quickly 
turning white with an outer chalky layer which chips readily, 
producing a roughened surface. It becomes stained, and oc- 
casionally black and shiny as a result of transference of mud 
from the webs, and their polishing action when settling into 
position. During incubation eggs lose 9% to 13% of their 
weight. 

Laying was seen on five occasions, on all of which the tail 
was depressed and guided the egg into the nest—important 
because the Gannet has a very poorly developed retrieving 
ability. In three cases the female crouched in a tense position 
with wings held up and out, tail raised and slightly to one side, 
and strong cloacal contractions. Once extrusion was preceded 
by ten tail erections, during the last four of which the female 
fell forward with one wing asprawl. In another instance the 
female fell forward as the egg emerged. The remaining occa- 
sions were less violent. The one accurately timed laying took 
two minutes. Eggs may be laid at any time of day and pro- 
bably also at night. 

Gannets attend their sites up to three months before laying, 
and during the final two or three weeks the nest is built, 
mainly of grass and seaweed though also of flotsam. An old 
report of Solan Geese greatly damaging corn fields in East 
Lothian may refer to gathering nest material.* From time to 
time we noticed sudden accessions of straw, turning whole 
groups of nests yellow. Large nests are accumulated and 
added to throughout the season. At least one important func- 
tion of such a nest is to raise the chick above the quagmire 
in wet conditions. Gannets excrete in two ways: either clear 
of the nest; or with depressed tail, when excreta is directed 
onto the sides of the nest. The latter is of great importance 
in cementing nests onto otherwise untenable sites. 


*As the author is in the Galapagos we cannot contact him about this, but he 
may be referring to a quotation (antea 1: 429) from the Haddingtonshire 
Courier of 24th February 1911: “There have been many complaints concerning 
the damage that is being done by solan geese on East Lothian farms, and this 
season their depredations have been more than usually severe. They come 
from the Bass Rock and other natural habitats and settle in large flocks on 
the fields of winter wheat. . .’”” We reproduced this from the Haddingtonshire 
Courier of 24th February 1961, where it had been reprinted. In fact it must 
refer to grey geese Anser sp., and not to Gannets, or else the writer has 
been muddled, as the note goes on to say that young clover plants are the 
birds’ favourite morsel on grassland, that they favour particular farms, that 
they are difficult to shoot because they settle right in the middle of the fields 
and that the damage they do to the early stages of plant growth is 
incalculable.—Ep. 
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The first eggs are normally laid at the end of March; and 
cold and wild weather, whilst possibly retarding the onset of 
laying to the first few days of April, has no marked effect. 
The last eggs are laid in late June, or very exceptionally in 
early July, and are either replacements or from first-time 
breeders. The spread of laying is thus considerable, covering 
some three months, though despite this the peak laying date 
is remarkably constant from year to year. During the three 
years study it fell within two or three days of 30th April. 
Laying is more closely synchronised in large groups than in 
small, at least partly because of greater social stimulation in 
the former. Two groups of 20 nests in the middle of a dense 
mass Showed more-closely synchronised laying (1.e. spread over 


a shorter period), and also an earlier onset of laying, than an — 


equivalent isolated group. There are two interesting problems 
posed by these facts: 


1. What is the advantage of a constant peak laying date? 


2. Why do Gannets have such a wide spread of laying—from 
March to June? 


The first question is not easily answered. From the fledging 
success of ‘early,’ ‘middle’ and ‘late’ chicks it seems that no 
one part of the season has any significant advantage over the 
others. Apart from very late chicks all survive about equally 
well. This argues a relatively constant food supply throughout 
the long season. One might even suppose that it would be ad- 
vantageous for Gannets to have a pretty constant and steady 
laying rate, lacking any real peak. This would spread the 
load on the food supply, an advantage if the latter were con- 
stant. However the very fact that the breeding season is con- 
fined to a certain period of the year suggests that food is more 
plentiful at that time. The Gannet’s synchronised laying pre- 
sumably fits with this. Also, of course, the limits of the breed- 
ing season are doubtless partly determined by weather, since 
Gannet chicks could probably not survive in most winters. 
Certain advantages of synchronised laying in some species 
(e.g. reduced time during which the young are exposed to 
predators) do not apply to the Gannet. 


The second question is closely related to the first. If food § 
supply is seasonal, but not markedly so, the wide spread of | 
laying would be adaptive in ensuring that some young utilise | 
the relatively plentiful supplies early and late in the season, | 
whilst placing the main load (yet not too heavy) on the most | 
plentiful supply. Also there are occasional severe storms in 
June or July which kill a number of chicks of an age too | 
large to be covered by the parent, yet inadequately protected | 
by feathers. If the majority of young were at this stage, high | 
mortality could follow such a storm. A wide spread of laying | 


dates avoids this possibility. 
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PLATE 9a. Fully grown 12-week-old Gannet chick, food begging. This pic- 
ture illustrates the juvenile plumage. 


Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 9b. Gannet in ist-summer plumage (one year old). 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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PLATE 10a. Gannet in 2nd-summer plumage (2 years old): head may be 
yellow by now; bill attaining adult colour. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 106. Gannet in late-2nd-summer plumage: head entirely clear. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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PLATE lla. Gannet in 3rd-summer plumage (3 years old). 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 1ib. Gannet in late-3rd-summer plumage. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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PLATE 12a. Gannet in 4th-summer plumage (4 years old). 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 12b. Gannets fighting. Note aggression of neighbours. 
Photograph by N. Tinbergen 
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PLATE 18a. The head shaking phase of bowing—a site ownership display. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 13b. The dip of bowing. The bird behind is in the pelican posture. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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PLATE i4a. Male aggression towards the female takes the form of biting 
her when they meet at the nest or site; the female then faces-away. This 
display is a reliable means of sexing Gannets. 

Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 14b. Mutual fencing—the Gannets’ display on meeting at the nest. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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PLATE 15a. Gannets copulating: the male bites the female’s head. 
Photograph by J. B. Nelson 


PLATE 15b. Gannet sky-pointing: this posture precedes movement, usually 
away from the nest or site. 


Photograph by J. B. Nelson 
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The date of egg laying becomes progressively earlier with 
age, and older females lay heavier eggs. There is also a cor- 
relation between the date of laying and nest size, early eggs 
tending to be in larger nests. As already mentioned, early 
eggs tend to be laid in large, dense breeding groups. Very 
early eggs, laid in late March or early April, are only found 
in nests near the cliff edge or on the cliff face. 


Gannets invariably lay only a single egg, which they can 
replace at least twice if lost, usually requiring about a fort- 
night to do so, but those lost immediately after laying are 
more quickly replaced. After about a month’s incubation they 
will not normally re-lay and, of course, eggs lost late in the 
season are less likely to be replaced than those lost early. The 
latest date of loss of an egg subsequently replaced was 21st 
May. Females breeding for the first time are less likely to re- 
lay than experienced females. but this is at least partly be- 
cause their first eggs are laid comparatively late in the season. 


The single-egg clutch raises several interesting points which 
I have discussed elsewhere (Nelson i964a). There are certain- 
ly no grounds for supposing that Gannets are prevented from 
laying two or more eggs by the physiological strain of pro- 
ducing them, since the eggs are small in relation to the weight 
of the female. The widely accepted view developed by Lack 
(1954 & refs.) is that clutch-size corresponds to the number of 
young which the parents can feed adequately (i.e. with un- 
impaired chances of survival to breeding). The twinning ex- 
periments already mentioned (see also later) seem to conflict 
with this view, but of course do not in themselves disprove 
it. Wynne-Edwards’ theory readily accommodates the twin- 


ning results, but poses problems regarding the mechanism of 
group selection. 


Incubation. Gannets incubate by placing their webs on top of 
the egg, sometimes one overlapping the other. So far there has 
been no demonstration that the necessary warmth actually is 
transmitted by the feet, and Howell and Bartholomew (1962) 
have in fact suggested that in the Red-footed Booby it is not. 
However the feet do become noticeably warmer during in- 
cubation and show some vascularisation. It would be a simple 
matter, as Ian Pennie suggested (pers. comm.), to take small 
samples of web and, by histological examination, demonstrate 
vascularisation, and possibly oedema. 

Both sexes incubate, though males take slightly longer 
duty spells. The average incubation period is 43.6 days and 
hatching success is 82% of all eggs laid (in the complete ab- 
sence of human disturbance). When the egg pips it is trans- 
ferred to the top of the webs, thus preventing the weakened 
shell from caving in and crushing the chick. In hot weather 
eggs may also be transferred, or even exposed entirely. It was 
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interesting to find that in most cases where inexperienced 
pairs failed to rear young, the failure occurred in the early 
stages of chick growth and was not due to inability to feed 
them. Thus in several cases the newly-hatched young were 
brooded incorrectly and trampled to death. The fledging per- 
iod was no longer for chicks from inexperienced parents than 
for those from experienced ones, proving that there was no 
real difference in the amount of food given to them. 


The chick. Gannets feed their young by regurgitation, the 
chick inserting its bill between the adult’s mandibles and 
then pushing its head far into the parent’s gullet. Food is 
transferred in large gobbets which make a conspicuous bulge 
as they travel up the adult’s throat and down the chick’s. 
Spilled food is usually eaten by the adults, even tiny frag- 
ments on bare back bones. By contrast, fish regurgitated by 
frightened adults is not normally eaten. When the chick is 
tiny the adult gently engulfs it with widely parted mandibles. 
The chick must then grope about inside, and frequently emer- 
ges with food piled on top of its head. At this stage the adult 
produces a semi-digested mess rather than large pieces, and 
apparently feeds the chick without receiving a specific beg- 
ging stimulus. Feeding sometimes occurs even before the 
chick is free from the shell. A considerable amount of food is 
taken at a relatively early age. 


From the age of about a month chicks are quick to pester 
a newly-arrived parent. The chick usually faces the adult and 
touches the tip of its beak (plate 9a) in a series of rapid, small- 
amplitude side to side movements. In low intensity begging 
small bouts of this activity are punctuated with long quiet 
spells. When the chicks become larger they importune vig- 
orously. At the highest intensity of food begging (from five 
weeks onwards) they retract their necks and, with bill point- 
ing upwards but not touching the adult’s, perform a regular 
swaying head movement, accompanied by throat pulsations 
(the gular fluttering common to Pelecaniformes) and a rhyth- 
mic yapping noise, like a puppy. Usually, however, begging is 
merely a matter of following the tip of the adult’s bill with 
its own, making quick stabbing and caressing movements 
(cf. mutual fencing). 


The adult takes evasive action if unwilling to respond to 
begging, otherwise it remains motionless, bill inclined slightly 
upwards, and allows the chick to pester. A motionless adult 
stimulates the chick to intensify its efforts and is the adult’s 
highest form of co-operation. All these forms of begging have 
a marked effect on the adult and at times cause violent re- 
Se ee movements even when there is no food to be 
passed. 


Rather surprisingly, adults are capable of producing food 
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even after a long spell on the nest and several prior feeds. 
This was sometimes shown by the visible signs of food-pass- 
ing (chick-gulping, food spilling, etc.). On several occasions 
the adult which had been on duty fed the chick even though 
its mate had just arrived from a fishing trip. 


Chicks are fed several times each day. By contrast the chicks 
of Red-footed Boobies and White Boobies may remain unfed 
for several days. Many species are well adapted to withstand 
these long periods of food shortage. Rice and Kenyon (1962) 
showed that the young of the Laysan Albatross Diomedea 
immutablis could survive four to six weeks without food, and 
young Gannets can certainly survive a fortnight and probably 
much more (Booth 1881-87). Even a small chick (12 days) sur- 
vived a further 12 days when one parent died and the other 
stayed on guard. A White Booby chick in the Galapagos sur- 
vived over a month without significant weight increase, owing 
to aberrant feeding behaviour by its parents. It is clearly a 
valuable and common adaptation for seabirds, whose food 
supply may be erratic, to survive lean periods and to fatten 
up in good ones. 


Fishing trips usually take 7 to 13 hours; trips of less than 
3 hours or more than 24 are comparatively rare. The fishing 
range is at least 100 miles and very probably more. Adults 
fishing well north of Aberdeen and south of the Farnes are 
almost certainly Bass Gannets. Barlee (1956) timed Gannets 
flying round the Bass and estimated that a speed of 34-40 m.p.h. 
was leisurely flight and 50 m.p.h. could be achieved. From 
these figures it seems that the maximum fishing range could 
well be 400 miles—providing an impressively large food- 
gathering area. 


The twinning experiments showed that Gannets were able 
to rear two chicks successfully in the year of the experiment. 
The twins fledged at approximately the same weight as nor- 
mal single chicks, but took about four days longer to do so. 
Twins survived only if both were approximately the same 
weight and age when put together, otherwise the heavier took 
most of the food and eventually displaced the smaller. It was 
surprising, however, that the adults were capable of providing 
sufficient food to satisfy two young, particularly as these 
reach a weight of over 4,000 gm, one and a half times the 
weight of an adult. It seems from our present work in the 
Galapagos that Red-footed and White Boobies are incapable 
of supporting two chicks, and even single chicks frequently 
suffer from food shortage. The Gannet’s position, therefore, 
seems exceptional and is to be further investigated. It is inter- 
esting that the rearing of a chick has no effect on the weight 
of adult Red-footed or White Boobies here. This goes some 
way towards suggesting that rearing twins would not deleter- 
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iously affect adult Gannets, and removes another possible 
reason for their apparently inexplicable failure to exploit 
their ability to rear twins. 


The young are attended throughout the 94 days of their 
growth, except towards the end of the season, when parents 
are absent more often. Possibly as an adaptation to cliff nest- 
ing, chicks rarely wander at all from the nest, even on flat 
ground, in contrast to the three species of booby I have so 
far seen (Red-footed, White and Blue-faced Sula nebouzxii), 
in which the young always wander extensively weeks before 
fledging. Of course the White Booby territories are much 
larger than those of the Gannet. The young share in defence 
of them and as soon as they are reasonably large can dispel 
intruding adults. This is never the case with Gannet chicks, 
which do not show aggression to intruding adults. Even the 
very closely related Australasian Gannet appears, from the 
account of Wodzicki and McMeekan (1947), to wander exten- 
sively in the pre-fledging stage. This poses an interesting pro- 
blem, which I believe concerns greater adult aggression in 
the North Atlantic Gannet. 


The juvenile Gannet fledges by irrevocably leaving the 
nest, without any previous exploration (Nelson 1964b). Usual- 
ly it jumps off the cliff edge and flies straight out to sea. Once 
having alighted it is unable to rise again for some time (pos- 
sibly two week or more) and does not return to the nest to be 
fed. By contrast most if not all booby species return for 7 to 9 
weeks after their first flight, and continue to be fed regularly 
by their parents. Nor does the adult Gannet accompany the 
juvenile to sea. It must therefore acquire the art of plunge- 
diving before it is weakened by starvation, and it can probab- 
ly fast for some weeks after fledging. It is very fat when it 
leaves the nest, having been fed right up to the day and 
sometimes the hour of departure, there being no starvation 
period in the Gannet. Nevertheless there is a high mortality 
during this period, and the booby’s habit of feeding the 
young after fledging is a significant difference which must 
greatly increase the survival rate of juveniles and so partly 
make up for the lower hatching success, etc. In the boobies 
all the factors so far mentioned reflect the erratic nature of 
their food supply (slow growth, post-fledging feeding, etc.), 
whereas the Gannet’s food supply seems far more dependable. 

An interesting phenomenon is the tendency for adults to 
attack newly-fledged juveniles on the sea, particularly in the 
early part of the fledging season. These attacks are sometimes 
severe and almost certainly lead, in at least a few cases, to 
the death of the juvenile, though I have never seen one killed 
outright. The habit is not of course confined to the Gannet 
(e.g. terns have it—Cullen 1956), but its attacks are more ser- 
ious and persistent. Such attacks seem to be a further mani- 
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festation of unusually strong aggression, non-functional in this 
particular context but highly functional in the vital business 
of site establishment and maintenance. 


The juvenile Gannet may appropriately be left swimming 
away from the nesting stack on its long journey south. It will 
return to the Bass probably in its second or third year and 
probably breed for the first time in its fifth year if it is one 
of the 30% or so that survive the first one or two years. How- 
ever Gannets are long-lived, with a life expectation of about 
16 years when adult (annual mortality of colour-ringed adults 
averaged only 6%). 


Summary. It may now be helpful to attempt a simplified 
summary of the main points. The tendency to nest on isolated 
islands and cliffs may be an anti-predator device related to 
an earlier period in Gannet evolution, when mammalian pred- 
ators such as wolf and brown bear may have been important. 
Aggression possibly developed in relation to site shortage, re- 
sulting from the need for this special habitat. Dense nesting 
and aggression have required the evolution of clear signal 
behaviour and we find that most Gannet behaviour patterns 
are well differentiated in form—even more so than in other 
members of the family. The behaviour appropriate to each 
situation is absolutely distinct, and some behaviour patterns 
have become more exaggerated and changed than in other 
members of the group. For example, boobies do not possess 
a ritualised form of menacing, a pre-flight posture, a special 
site ownership display, nor even such an exaggerated form 
of the rotary head shake. In the Gannet, aggression is not 
confined merely to site establishment and pair formation but 
also occurs in other contexts, and has required the develop- 
ment of various forms of appeasement behaviour. 


Sites and mates are permanent, and having once bred Gan- 
nets do so annually thereafter. A single-egg clutch is almost 
or entirely invariable, and breeding success is extremely high. 
Starvation of chicks is very rare, and the extra burden of 
rearing two instead of one was carried with apparent ease 
by several experimental pairs. Together with a long pre-mat- 
urity period, which apparently often exceeds that physiolog- 
ically necessary, and a proportion of adult non-breeders, the 
apparently unused food-gathering (i.e. chick-rearing) power is 
puzzling, and prompts careful consideration of Wynne- 
Edwards’ stimulating hypothesis concerning the regulation 
of breeding effort by social mechanisms, thus preventing 
over-breeding and subsequent over-exploitation of food supply. 
The strong tendency for Gannets to form local populations, 
by their tendency to return to the area of origin, also fits with 
Wynne-Edwards’ requirements. These population facts must, 
however, be recorded as potentially explicable on more ortho- 
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dox principles of natural selection, involving, perhaps, a more 
direct action of food on breeding success (see Ashmole 1963), 
though the mechanism of this action remains obscure. Further 
evidence, particularly long-term, is required. For instance, 
do twinned Gannet chicks survive less well than single chicks 
after fledging; is the subsequent fecundity of their parents 
reduced, perhaps by their earlier death; how does availability 
of food as measured by growth of young vary from year to 
year; how does breeding effort, measured in as many ways as 
possible, fit in with this, etc.? Perhaps the elimination of var- 
ious alternatives is the best approach. 


The morphological similarity of the sexes goes with shared 
site defence (fighting and display). Shared incubation and 
chick-rearing duties fit with the requirements of lengthy food 
foraging expeditions. The constant guarding of the chick and 
site throughout the 138 weeks fledging period, and the long 
period spent on the site before and after breeding, emphasise 
its importance, and also underline Gannet aggression, which 
does not allow chicks to be left unattended. In fact the entire 
system of behaviour in the colony may be helpfully regarded 
in relation to the central position of the nest site and assoc- 
iated aggression. More than this, aggression considered in the 
family as a whole seems a valuable key to an understanding 
of the omission, development or exaggeration of various be- 
haviour patterns. It must, however, be functionally related 
to differences in site requirements, and presumably compet- 
ition, in the different species. 


All the behaviour described here may be seen from a suit- 
able vantage point without disturbing the birds. A final 
practical point is offered concerning the effect of human dis- 
turbance on breeding Gannets. Displaced birds may well lose 
eggs or very small chicks to Herring Gulls. A simple pre- 
caution is to cover eggs loosely with nest debris. However it 
is usually unnecessary to put adults off their nests and they 
will withstand a very slow and cautious approach. It is 
best when ringing to work singly in a squatting position, 
move with exaggerated care, and avoid disturbing any chicks 
with feathers sprouting; those which wander from the nest 
are sometimes unable to get back, although they have a strong 
tendency to do so. 
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Short Note 
Snow and Ross’s Geese in Scotland 


Snow Geese in Britain always come under suspicion of hav- 
ing escaped from captivity, and regrettably it seems likely 
that the increased number of reports in recent years must be 
attributed to this cause (antea 2: 306). Nonetheless these con- 
Spicuous birds may be useful markers in flocks of wild geese 
to which they attach themselves, and as one can seldom be 
sure of their past history it seems worth continuing to record 
them. This omnibus note summarises the numerous and some- 
times confusing reports for the winter of 1963-64. 

A blue-phase Lesser Snow Goose which returned to the 
Libberton area for the fifth successive winter (see antea 1: 
272, 386, 463, 501; 2: 204, 377, 434) was first seen on 5th Octo- 
ber 1963. On 27th October it was closely compared with two 
Ross’s Geese (see below), and it stayed in the area until 15th 
March (Sir R. Erskine-Hill). On 30th March what may from 
the description very well have been the same bird was seen 
with Pinkfeet near Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire (J. H. Mor- 
gan, Miss M. Worswick). 

During summer 1963 great interest was aroused by the dis- 
covery of a pair of white geese which had a nest and five eggs 
(unfortunately flooded later) among Grey Lag Geese in nor- | 
thern Iceland. They were carefully identified as Ross’s Geese, 
and both had the stubby bill of this species. One was substan- 
tially bigger than the other, but the vegetation made it im- 
possible to see whether they were ringed (Dr F. Gudmunds- 
son). 

There must be a strong probability, especially in view of 
later events, that these were the same two birds seen in Gallo- 
way in winter 1961-62 (antea 2: 306) and in Perthshire in 
1962-63 (antea 2: 418). It may be added that the 1961-62 birds 
seem now to be accepted as large Ross’s Geese by everyone 
involved, but that there is a view that the descriptions of the 
1962-63 birds cannot easily be reconciled with such an identi- 
fication. It will be recalled that in both instances the larger 
bird was ringed on the right leg and the smaller on the left. 

The first white goose in autumn 1963 was seen on 27th | 
September, when at least one flew high over Tayfield, Fife, 
with the big arrival of Pink-footed Geese at the time (antea 
2: 486; 3: 36); it seemed as large as most of the Pinkfeet (Dr 
J. Berry). This could have been either a Snow or a Ross’s | 
Goose. 

Next day, 28th September, two white geese arrived at Lib- 
berton, Lanarkshire, with the main body of Pinkfeet, and 
these were undoubtedly Ross’s Geese—the same two noted 
above (the bigger ringed on the right leg and smaller on the | 
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left). They remained together, and were substantially smaller 
than the Greater Snow Goose which visited the area until two 
years before (antea 2: 203). Really good views of them were 
obtained on 27th October and it was seen that they were 
definitely smaller than Pinkfeet and had little rounded heads, 
with smallish bills, bright pink except for a yellowish-white 
nail and a patch of grey at the base of the upper mandible. At 
this moment the Blue Goose (see above) walked right into the 
picture, providing a most valuable comparison. It was con- 
siderably larger and the pink on the legs and bill was much 
less bright; the head was flatter and the black lips on the 
longer and larger bill could be seen clearly, as well as the fact 
that the top of the base of the bill was definitely pink. It was 
a much more powerful-looking bird, and seemed to be wrench- 
ing tufts of grass out by the roots when feeding: the Ross’s 
Geese were much tidier feeders (Sir R. Erskine-Hill). 


In the same area three days later, on 30th October, these 
two birds were independently identified as Ross’s Geese by 
the observer who tentatively suggested two years earlier that 
the Galloway birds might be Ross’s (antea 2: 306). They were 
very similar to the birds he saw then, and which Hugh Boyd 
no longer considers too large for Ross’s Geese, since the Wild- 
fowl Trust now has comparable birds at Slimbridge; the grey 
area (one quarter to one third) at the base of the bills was 
conspicuous, possibly more so than two years earlier. A de- 
tailed description agrees closely with that given above, and 
the high crowns were particularly noted, with the peak of the 
crown well forward and eyes rather close to the bill; the bill 
of the larger bird was at least a little shorter than an average 
Pinkfoot’s and certainly stubbier-looking, while that of the 
smaller bird was distinctly shorter and stubbier (A. D. Wat- 
son). 

The two Ross’s Geese were seen in the area until 16th Nov- 
ember (W. Brotherston, RE-H), and other reports of two 
white geese in Forth probably refer to the same birds, thus: 
near Dolphinton, Lanarkshire, with Pinkfeet for three or four 
days prior to 10th October, whence they flighted east in the 
evenings (J. Mackenzie per E. Douglas Home per Hon. H. 
Douglas Home per G. Waterston); Libberton area on 16th Nov- 
ember (Mrs Young per W. Brotherston): flighting in to Glad- 
house with Pinkfeet on the evening of 17th November (D. G. 
Andrew); flying east at Middleton Mains Farm, Midlothian, 
at 8.45 am. on 19th (R. Walker per WB), and shortly after 9 
a.m. over Cousland, Midlothian, as if on the way to Aberlady, 
East Lothian (Miss M. Maxwell per WB); and on the sand 
bar at Aberlady with Pinkfeet on 24th November (J. Oliver; 
L. Young per WB). 

The birds next appeared in north Fife with Pinkfeet at 
Dunbog on 14th December, and were again clearly identified as 
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Ross’s Geese, the smaller size, neat round heads with distinct 
foreheads, and small bills, being noted among other points 
(T. Spence, Miss V. M. Thom). What were taken to be the 
same birds were examined again under good conditions at 
Castleton, Kassie, Angus, on 16th January by one of the same 
observers (VMT). So far, so good! 


On the very same day they were seen at the same place by 
another experienced observer and closely observed with stand- 
telescope. Keeping together while feeding, they were apprec- 
iably smaller than the accompanying Pinkfeet, and one was 
ringed on the right leg and the other on the left (all points 
repeatedly noted elsewhere). The observer however, even 
when pressed, felt that they were not Ross’s Geese but Lesser 
Snows—a matter he carefully considered on the spot—be- 
cause neither had a high forehead and their bills were not 
small in relation to their heads, but were a conspicuous feat- 
ure, altogether stouter than those of Pinkfeet and more like 
those of Greylag (both species being there for close compar- 
ison); no grey patches on the bills were seen. The birds were 2 
miles further east on 25th January (Dr J. W. Campbell). 

It seems impossible to reconcile this description with Ross’s 
Geese, but it is equally hard to account for the similar strange 
combination of rings, similar behaviour by the birds, and no 
overlap of dates, if one supposes that this was a pair of Lesser 
Snow Geese. 

There are only vague reports of two geese after this—two 
rumoured to be with Greylags near Meikleour, Perthshire, on 
Sth April (per I. McLachlan); two in the same area, mentioned 
by Colin Gibson (Dundee Courier 18.4.64); and two reported 
by A. Fraser near Bridge of Earn (loc. cit. 2.5.64). 

Finally there are records of single Snow Geese (perhaps 
the same bird) in two areas: one with a medium-sized bill was 
seen on 8th March on the shore at Templehall, south-west of 
Kingoodie, Perthshire (H. Boase); the other, in the Bridge of 
Earn area of Perthshire, was reported with Pinkfeet and 
Greylag (but usually with the latter) by many observers be- 
tween 25th March and 14th April, when it disappeared. There 
is some suggestion that it may have been in the area since 
New Year. It was noticeably smaller than a Greylag, about 
the size of a Pinkfoot, and VMT noted that it was distinctly 
leggier than the Ross’s Geese, with a heavier all-pink bill and 
no striking forehead. Some observers considered that it was a 
Greater Snow Goose (others reported it as a Lesser) but it 
seems unwise to attempt a certain racial identification on the 
available evidence (A. R. H. Allan, Miss P. G. Baxter, Dr J. 
Berry, J. Forsyth, Dr D. Jenkins, I. McLachlan, Dr'T. C. 
Smout, T. Spence, Miss V. M. Thom). 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 
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Current Notes 


(Key to initials of observers: R. S. Baillie, G. H. Ballantyne, J. Ballan- 
tyne, Miss BP. "G, Baxter, H. Bease, G. Bowers, T. Boyd, W: G. 
Breed, W. Brotherston, W. Q. Brown, R. G. Caldow, Dr J. W. 
Campbell, H. J. Chandler, C. V. Chilcott, S. J. Clarke, J. L. S. Cobb, 
F. Colman, D. Coutts, C. N. L. Cowper, H. G. Cree, G. M. Crighton, 
Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame, W. A. J. Cunningham, G. Dick, R. C. 
Dickson, HE. M. Dott, J. Dunbar, W-. W. Dunn, W. Eddie, J. 
Edelsten, N. Elkins, Sir R. Erskine-Hill, T. H. Evanson, Miss W. 
U. Flower, H. A. Ford, M. Forrester, R. W. Forrester, T. Forsyth, 
H. Galbraith, I. Gibson, A. H. Hazell, J. A. D. Hope, K. Hoskins, D. 
C. Hulme, Miss H. Knight, Lt.-Col. W. M. Logan-Home, D. G. 
Long, A. Macdonald (AMcD), D. Macdonald, K. S. Macgregor, Mrs 
M. J. MacIntosh, W. McKie (WMcK), I. M. MacLean, Mrs M. J. 
C. Maclean, A. T. Macmillan, L. MacNally, A. MacRae (AMcR), 
R. W. Marriott, W. Matheson (WMt), R. Meekin (RMk), I. C. 
Munro, J. Murray, J. B. Murray, R. Murray (RMu), T. Nisbet, 
D. J.-Norden, C. Ogston, D. W. Oliver, C. E. Palmar, Mrs E. F. 
avessom, VV. Porteous (WPt), J: Potter, A- Pringle, W. Pryde 
(WPd), A. Raffan, A. D. K. Ramsay, G. A. Richards, I. B. Roy, P. 
W. Sandeman, Dr J. G. Selwyn, M. Sinclair, D. Skilling (DSk), Dr 
ieee momithn On b.. C. Smout, DD. stalker (DSt), D. Me Stark, J. 
Eiaowan ©. Tat, 1. Taylor,’ A S.’ Temple, R. J. Tulloch, L.A. 
Urquhart, A. F. G. Walker, P. Walker, Dr R. S. Weir, T. Weir, G. 
White. M. G. Wilson, J. Woodward, W. Wyper, Mrs M. H. Young, 
J. Young, B. Zonfrillo. 


Unless otherwise stated, all dates refer to 1964.) 


Distribution. 


Observations made before 16th February are not included 
in this section except to amplify more recent topics. 


Single Red-throated Divers on fresh water were at Threip- 
muir, Midlothian, on 18th April (TB), and Morton Lochs, 
Fife, on 24th May (CT). Once again a pair of Great Crested 
Grebes bred at the latter place (see 3: 84) and had two chicks 
from 16th May until at least 7th June (CVC, AMcD, CT). 

The main passage of Manx Shearwaters at Elie Ness, Fife, 
was early in May, with over 200 per hour passing on 2nd 
(DWO); and in the Sound of Mull thousands were flying west 
on 5th, and smaller numbers on 12th and 15th (PW). Three 
Fulmars flying up the Tay above the railway bridge on 18th 
April were unusually far into the estuary (CVC). A blue- 
phase Fulmar was prospecting cliffs at Ardross, near Elie, on 
24th May with seven normal birds (DWO). 

In the Rires Forest area of Tentsmuir, Fife, Herons were 
found nesting in pines during May, and by 7th June this new 
heronry had two pairs sitting, but unfortunately a third nest 
and eggs had been blown down (CVC). 

Broods of tiny Mallard ducklings at St Andrews on 19th and 
20th April, and at Duddingston on 21st, are rather early 
(ATM). A drake Garganey was seen at Morton Lochs on 29th 
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March (CT), and there was a pair with Scaup at Carsethorn, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, on 25th April (JGS). In Renfrewshire 
a pair was seen at the edge of some reeds on 6th and 10th June 
(RGC, DSt, WUF), and a different bird at Paisley Moss, also 
on 10th (HG, IG, GW). A pair of Gadwall at Rowbank Reser- 
voir on 5th April was just in Ayrshire, a county where they 
are not at all common (LAU). Over 370 Long-tailed Ducks were 
at Seafield, Leith, on 4th April (cf. 3: 86) (CT); and as late as 
5th June a pair was courting off Elie Ness (DWO). A duck 
Common Scoter was inland on Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, on 11th 
April (DWO): and off Tentsmuir over 100 Common Scoters 
were seen on 14th June—a rather late date (CVC). At Seafield, 
Leith, Eiders reached a peak of 2,200 on 4th April (CT). Flocks 
of up to 40 Red-breasted Mergansers were already back on the 
sea off Tentsmuir as early as 21st-22nd June (CVC). Further 
Smew (see 3: 36, 86) were at: 

Clickimin Loch, Lerwick, Shetland—red-head on various dates Ist 

Jan to 3rd Mar (DC, WPt). 

Strathbeg, Aberdeen—3 red-heads 19th Feb (JE). 

Dunalastair, Perth—drake 11th Apr (TW). 

Rowbank Reservoir, Ayrshire end—red-head still 5th Apr (see 3: 

36, 86) (LAU). 
Hirsel, Coldstream, Berwick—2 drakes 5th-6th Mar (WQB). 


At Gadloch, Lanarkshire, there was a pair of Shelduck on 
24th April; one had been seen there four months earlier (3: 
36) (WW). 

Three free-flying and wary Bean Geese were carefully ex- 
amined at the head of Loch Etive, Argyll, on 21st June, but 
the very strange date makes one wonder whether they were 
escapes (ICM). The latest flock of Pink-footed Geese reported in 
the spring was of 36 at the Loch of Strathbeg, Aberdeenshire, 
on 20th May (CO). A Brent Goose was at Tyninghame, East 
Lothian, on 12th April (TB, IBR); and in Shetland there were 
nine at Virkie on 10th May. and smaller numbers earlier 
(DC). A number of Canada Geese were reported at the end 
of April: one at Tvninghame on 25th (TF), three at Kin- 
goodie. Perthshire, the same dav (HB), an approachable pair 
at the Endrick mouth on 26th (HGC), and one at Clunie Loch, 
Perthshire, on 29th (HB). 


A pair of Mute Swans at St Andrews on 31st Mav had an ex- 
ceptionally large brood of nine small cygnets (ATM). A June 
Whooper Swan was with Mutes on the Dee in Aberdeen on 20th 
and 21st (WGB, RWM). Seven Bewick’s Swans were still at 
Barr Loch (see 3: 87) on 16th February (RWF, WWD), and 
there were four at the Loch of Strathbeg on 19th (JE). 


Buzzards in southern counties included seven soaring, diving 
and pursuing over Gartocharn, Dunbartonshire, on 25th 
March (TW), and three over Penpont, Dumfriesshire, on 7th 
June (WMcK). There was an Osprey at Sandwater, Shetland. 


«| 
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on 10th June (GB), and single birds (perhaps only one) at 
various localities in Forth and Tay: the first report is from 
‘lentsmuir and the Eden estuary, where it perched on the 
same post as the bird reported in July and August 1963 (2: 
487; 3: 42); it appeared on 27th and 28th April and then 
disappeared, but turned up again on 10th May and on 22nd 
June (CVC, THE); the other reports were from Eyebroughty, 
East Lothian, on 3rd May (MGW); near Kilconquhar, Fife, on 
10th (DWO); and the Isle of May on 19th (CNLC). 


There were definitely more reports of Quail than usual: 


Dornoch, Sutherland—calling briefly 14th, 17th and 24th June 
respectively in three fields within two miles of each other (DM). 

Glen Ey, Aberdeen—one 29th May (COQ). 

Rannagulzion, Blairgowrie, Perth—one 8th-12th June (JWC). 

Bardowie, Milngavie, Stirling—one 2lst June (RSB, CEP). 

Isle of May—one 20th May (AMcD). 

Aberlady, East Lothian—one 24th May (MGW). 

Hallyburton, Greenlaw, Berwick—one 24th June (DGL). 


After sitting for about six weeks a hen Pheasant still had 
nine of its twelve eggs at an abandoned croft at Carloway, 
Lewis. No cock was seen. Eggs were introduced a few years 
ago on the island of Bernera, and escaped birds were seen 
for a year or two in spite of the weather, predators and shoot- 
ing. Later they appeared across the water at Breascleit, where 
the cock birds were reported to have scared the wits out of 
an old woman, who took them for witches (WAJC). 


Inland records of Whimbrel on spring migration are of 
single birds at Paisley Moss, on 26th April (HG) and Castle 
semple Loch on 7th May (RGC), both Renfrewshire, and two 
at Peppermill, Fife, on 9th May (GD, JP). Black-tailed Godwits 
were reported from: 

Lewis—one near Stornoway 29th Apr; one Loch Stiapavat 4th May; 
one Stornoway 22nd May (NE). 
Hougharry, North Uist—one 10th June (WAJC). 
Strathbeg, Aberdeen—one 20th May (CO). 
Montrose Basin, Angus—two 3rd May (GMC, JD). 
Eden estuary, Fife—73 counted 2nd Apr (DWO). 
Cult Ness, Fife—one 29th Apr and 9th May (HJC). 
Tyninghame, East Lothian—one 17th May (RMu). 
Cobbinshaw, Midlothian—one 17th Apr (CT). 
Endrick mouth—two 26th Apr (HGC). 
Gadloch, Lanark—one 10th-15th May (FC, WW, BZ). 


Single migrant Wood Sandpipers were at Gadloch, Lanark- 
shire, from 15th to 18th May (FC, WW, BZ); Paisley Moss, 
Lanarkshire, on 21st (HG, IG, RMk, GW); and Barvas, Lewis, 
on 27th (NE). No spring records of Common Sandpipers at 
Tentsmuir were known to Grierson (2: 146), but this year 
there was one at Morton Lochs on 16th April, two there on 
7th May, and one on the east shore on 30th April (CVC). The 
first sandpipers of the year were seen at the usual time: 
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12 Apr—l Tyninghame, East Lothian (TB, IBh); 1 Gladhouse, 
Midlothian (RMu). 

13 Apr—l Barr Meadows, Renfrew (HG, RMk). 

16 Apr—1 Morton Lochs (CVC). 

17 Apr—a few Tweedsmuir area, Peebles (HAF). 

a eee Gavinton, Berwick (DGL); pair Glen Lyon, Perth 

19 Apr—2 pairs Yetholm, Roxburgh (RSB); 1 Loch Garten, Inver- 
ness (HAF). 

20 Apr—about 5 pairs near Yarrowfeus, Selkirk (JB). 

Two Greenshanks at Tyninghame, East Lothian, on 21st 
June should probably be considered early autumn birds 
cather than late spring ones (TB). Three Curlew Sandpipers 
were at the Loch of Strathbeg, Aberdeenshire, on 20th May 
(CO). Two Avocets were seen on the beach at Cullivoe, Yell, 
from 22nd to 24th March, when one was killed, probably by 
a cat; the other left next day, and it, or another, was reported 
on Unst on 26th. There are several previous records for 
Shetland (RJT). 

At the Lewis colony on 12th June it was estimated that 
there were 3/4 pairs of Great Skuas breeding and 40/50 pairs 
of Arctic Skuas—about the usual numbers (see 1: 124) (WW). 
As further indication of the spread of the Great Skua, though 
breeding was not established, one was seen on a suitable 
moor in North Uist on 11th June, and two visitors to North 
Rona were attacked by two pairs of birds answering the 
description of this bird (WAJC). There was one offshore at 
Tentsmuir, Fife, on 21st June—an odd date—and at least five 
Arctic Skuas too (CVC). 

Of scores of Lesser Black-backed Gulls in Scapa Flow, 
Orkney, on 16th April, about one in five was of the Scandin- 
avian form, as dark as Greater Blackbacks; and on 18th 
another Scandinavian bird was seen off the Cumbraes— 
evidently the first recorded in Bute (TCS). Immature or sub- 
adult Glaucous Gulls were reported at Ayr (2) on 29th Feb- 
ruary (RWF); Duddingston, Edinburgh, on 30th March (HAF); 
Barassie, Ayrshire, on 2nd-3rd April (GAR); and in the Eden 
estuary, Fife, on 20th June (TCS). Single sub-adult Iceland 
Gulls were in Aberdeen on 13th March, and nearby at Nigg 
Bay on 3rd May (RWM). Little Gulls were noted at: 

Scapa Flow, Orkney—adult 16th Apr (TCS). 

Nigg Lighthouse, Aberdeen—adult 15th Apr (AST). 

Invergowrie Bay, Perth—15th Apr (29) (HB). 

Kingoodie, Perth—Apr 16th (37), 26th (180), 28th (170), May 9th 
(28) (HB). 

Tayport, Fife—7th Apr (22) (HB). 

Tentsmuir (east shore), Fife—more than usual: March 23rd (3), 
28th (30+), 29th (12), Apr 13th (6+), May 24th (one I1st-summer) 
Sedation) Loch, Fife—ist-summer birds: one 2lst May (HGC), 
two 20th and 25th June (DWO). 


Kittiwake colonies on the Eye peninsula in Lewis at 
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Sheshader (280 pairs) and Swordale Point (48) are additional 
to those listed by Coulson (Bird Study 10: 172) (NE). 


There were two Black Terns at Morton Lochs, Fife, on 19th 
May (AMcD), and one was at Kinnordy, Angus, on 9th June 
(HB). At Linlithgow Loch, West Lothian, there were as many 
as 45 Common Terns on 26th May (TB). The first Common/ 
Arctic Tern was at St Andrews, Fife, on 12th April (JLSC); a 
Common Tern was at Elie Ness, Fife, on 20th (DWO); and two 
were at Maidens, Ayrshire, on 26th (WPd)—normal dates. 
More Roseate Terns than usual were seen at Tentsmuir, with 
18+ on 24th May, 10 next day, 20* on 7th June, 8 on 14th, but 
all gone a week later (CVC); off Elie Ness this was the com- 
monest tern by 24th May, with dozens there, and still the 
commonest, but in smaller numbers, on 11th June (DWO). 
The only arrival date given for Little Terns was 27th April, 
when four were at Tentsmuir (CVC). There were some very 
early Sandwich Terns among the first arrivals: 

29 Mar—1 Joppa, Edinburgh (TCS); 2 Burntisland, Fife (GHB). 

2 Apr—noted Barassie, Ayr (GAR). 

4 Apr—4 Portencross, Ayr (RWF). 

5 Apr—5 Dornoch, Sutherland (DM). 

6 Apr—l1 St Andrews, Fife (JLSC); and later 5 Tentsmuir 11th 

Apr (CVC); and passage of 30 per hour on 12th at St Andrews (JLSC). 


A Little Auk was seen in Scapa Flow, Orkney, on 16th 
April (TCS). Early in June a pair of Black Guillemots was show- 
ing strong interest in an inaccessible crevice on Little 
Cumbrae, where the species is not known to breed (WUF). 


A mysteriously tame Turtle Dove appeared in Bowmore, 
Islay, in the first week of May, and was later joined by an- 
other, both being still there on 8th June; and two were 
seen near Port Ellen, Islay, on 3rd June (HK). There was one 
near Morton Lochs—a new species for Tentsmuir—on 13th 
May and 7th June (CVC); two at Earlsferry, Fife, on 23rd 
May (DWO); and one at Loch Killin, nine miles ENE of Fort 
Augustus, Inverness-shire, on 30th May (LM). Records of 
Collared Doves are being accumulated meantime. 

A very early and somewhat mysterious Cuckoo, which 
never called, was reported from Balfron, Stirlingshire, on 29th 
March, 5th and 11th April (JBM); more normal birds were 
heard near Girvan, Ayrshire, on 19th April (WPd); Staffin, 
ey on 23rd (MJCM); and Walkerburn, Peeblesshire, on 25th 

A Little Owl was seen near Glencaple, Dumfriesshire, on 23rd 
February (AFGW); there are several previous Solway 
records (e.g. 2: 248) but there is a suggestion that others have 
never been published. 

Swifts, with several April dates, were well up to time: 

27 Apr—1 Leith Walk, Edinburgh (MGW). 
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28 Apr—l near Howgate, Midlothian (KHH); 1 Gladhouse, Mid- 
lothian (HAF). 

29 Apr—1 Elie, Fife (DWO). 

30 Apr—2 reports Kirkcaldy, Fife (GHB, DWO); 1 Glasgow W.2 
(HGC). 

1 May—1l Dumfries (DSk); 1 Gadloch, Lanark (BZ). 

2 May—1 Lendalfoot, Ayr (RWF); 3 Possil Marsh, Glasgow (RSB). 
3 May—1l Barns Ness, East Lothian (CT); 4 moving west Gullane, 
East Lothian (MGW); 4 Stockbridge (JHS), and 5 Dean Valley, 
nearby, in Edinburgh (JADH); 3 Morton Lochs, Fife (CVC); 1 
Montrose, Angus (GMC, JD). 


A Green Woodpecker in a new Dunbartonshire locality (see 
2: 261, 346, 445) was seen and heard at Arrochar on 5th April. 
Previously one was heard but not seen on 6th October 1961 
at Inveruglas on the west side of Loch Lomond, this being 
earlier than the first modern published record for the county 
(see 2: 261, 346). 


With a single exception the first Swallows were distinctly ; 


late: 


11 Apr—1 Hermiston, Midlothian (TF). 

15 Apr—l1 Tentsmuir (CVC); 1 Kingoodie, Perth (HB). 

16 Apr—1 Kilconquhar, Fife (DWO). 

17 Apr—2 Cupar, Fife (DWO). 

18 Apr—l1 near Stranraer, Wigtown (JM); noted near Gavinton, 
Berwick (DGL); 1 Aberlady (JADH); 1 Colinton, Edinburgh (ATM); 
1 Skinflats, Stirling (IT). 

19 Apr—a few Rescobie, Angus (GMC, JD); noted Muir of Ord, 
koss (DCH). 

20 Apr—l near Ayr (JM); 2 Morton Lochs (CVC); 1 Beauly, 
Inverness (AMcR). : 


By contrast, House Martins were definitely early: 


een le Tweedsmuir, Peebles, and 1 St Mary’s Loch, Selkirk 
HAF). 

18 Apr—3 Glen Clova, Angus (CVC). 

19 Apr—noted Girvan, Ayr (WPd). 

20 Apr—6 Kilconquhar, Fife (CT). 

21 Apr—l Balornock, Glasgow (BZ). 

22 Apr—3 Cupar, Fife (D'WO). 

23 Apr—l Yetholm, Roxburgh (RSB); 4 Haddington (AMcD). 


The first Sand Martins were very late indeed: 

11 Apr—1 Kilconquhar, Fife (DWO). 

15 Apr—2 Cupar, Fife (DWO). 

17 Apr—4 Kingoodie, Perth (HB). 

18 Apr—several near Stranraer (JM); 3 Leadburn, Midlothian 
(JHS); 1 Staffin, Skye (MJCM). 

19 Apr—about 100 Rescobie, Angus (GMC, 


D). | 
20 Apr—3 Yarrow, Selkirk (JB); noted St Andrews (JLSC); 5 | 


Morton Lochs (CVC); 7 Loch Garten (HAF). 


In Ayrshire there was a Hooded Crow at Beith on 5th April | 
(BZ). In Ross-shire there was an exceptional party of at least — 
28 Long-tailed Tits on 3rd June in birches by the River Carron — 


(DM). 


A late Fieldfare near Brechin on 14th May had damaged its | 
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wing and could not fly properly (JD). The first Ring Ouzels 
were perhaps a bit late, as the only March reports were of 
five at Whiteside Law in the Moorfoots, Midlothian, on 27th 
(WB); one on the Braes of Balquhidder, Perthshire, on 28th 
(PWS): a cock at Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, on 29th (JHS); 
and two cocks in the Sma’ Glen, Perthshire, the same day 
(PGB). 


The first Wheatears were also a bit late, with none until the 

last week of March: 

25 Mar—pair Dunure, Ayr (GAR). 

26 Mar—2 cocks Glenkiln, near Dumfries (DSk). 

27 Mar—1 Stornoway (IMM ). 

28 Mar—4 Moorfoots, Midlothian (WB); cock Black Hill, Pent- 
lands, Midlothian (HEMD ); 1 Braes of Balquhidder (PWS); 3 
Island Roan, Sutherland (DMS). 

29 Mar—cock Tyninghame (TB); 2 cocks Sma’ Glen (PGB); 1 
Rannoch Moor (JW); more than one Carloway, Lewis (WAJC). 


The first Whinchats were quite early, with single cocks on 
20th April at Thornhill, Dumfries-shire (JHS); and Blackford 
Glen, Edinburgh (HEMD). One was noted at Girvan on 22nd 
(WPd); and other April records included one at Boat of 
Garten on 27th, and three at Hillend, Edinburgh, on 29th 
(HAF). Two cock Redstarts were at Yetholm, Roxburghshire, 
on 2lst April (RSB); there were three birds at Loch Vaa, 
Aviemore, next day (HAF); and there was a cock at Dunkeld, 
Perthshire, also on 22nd (JADH). These dates are normal or 
slightly late. A hen at Morton Lochs on 6th May is the first 
recorded there (see 2: 163) (CVC). A cock Black Redstart was 
seen regularly on Earlshall Moor, Tentsmuir, Fife, from 29th 
March to Ist April (CVC): and there was a hen in Leith 
Docks on 18th April (CT). 

First dates for Grasshopper Warblers were normal: 

Hea a Barr Loch, Renfrew (LAU); 1 Endrick mouth (MF per 

27Apr—1 Kilconquhar Loch, Fife (RSW). 
2 May—1 Cumledge, Duns, Berwick (DGL); 1 Cramond (RMu); now 

4 Endrick mouth (WE, DIN). 

4 May—2 Roslin, Midlothian (ADKR). 

In East Lothian this species was unusually numerous, with 
at least six at Saltoun, three at Ormiston and one at Aber- 
lady (KSM). It is difficult to know whether chance records 
of this species indicate any change in status, but one at 
Dunwan Dam, Renfrewshire, on 12th June was the first heard 
there in twelve years of regular visits (LAU); other reports 
referred to two singing 2 miles south of Linlithgow, West 
Lothian, on lst June (EFP, MHY); and two singing near 
ey (JD). Only two Sedge Warblers were recorded in 

pri 

26 Apr—2 Barr Loch, Renfrew (LAU). 
27 Apr—1 Kilconquhar Loch, Fife (RSW); and 28th (DWO). 
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2 May—1 Morton Lochs, Fife (CVC); 1 Possil Marsh, Glasgow 
RSB). 

. ean Walkerburn, Peebles (JB); 1 St Abbs, Berwick (RSB); 

1 Montrose, Angus (GMC, JD). 

Single hen Blackcaps, evidently wintering birds, were at 
Manderston on Ist April (per SJC), and at fat at Edrom from 
7th to 10th (WML-H), both Berwickshire; and the one in 
Inverness (see 3: 91) was last seen on 10th (MJM). Two 
cocks at Gavinton, Berwickshire, on 22nd April (DGL), and 
one at Gartocharn, Dunbartonshire, on 26th, arrived about 
the usual date (HGC). A nest with 5 eggs at Kilconquhar on 
12th May seems to be the first breeding record for the eastern 
part of Fife (DWO). First reports of Garden Warblers are of 
single birds at Buchanan Castle, Stirlingshire, on 2nd May 
(DJN); and at Cumledge, Berwickshire (DGL), and Loch Tay 
on 9th (PWS). At least 11 in song at Kinnaird Park, Brechin, 
Angus, indicate a good population there (GMC, JD); and one 
sang in Stornoway again (see 2: 492) from 15th to 25th June 
(NE). The first Whitethroats were very late, with no April | 
dates: 

2 May—Cumledge, Berwick (DGL); Kilconquhar, Fife (DWO). 

3 May—1 Blackford Hill, Edinburgh (HEMD). 

6 May—East Lothian (AMcD); St Andrews (MHEC); cock Kin- 
eoodie, Perth (HB). ) 
The first proof of breeding in Stornoway Woods (see 2: 95) | 

was supplied by a pair rearing 5 young this year (NE). There 
were two early records of Willow Warblers in song, followed — 
after a considerable gap by a great flood of reports: 


ae Lendalfoot, Ayr (RWF); 1 Botanic Gardens, Glasgow 
15 Apr—Gartocharn, Dunbarton (TW). 
16 Apr—l1 Fairmilehead. Edinburgh (HAF). 
17 Apr—1 Tweedsmuir, Peebles (HAF); 1 Poolewe, Ross (TCS). 
18 Apr—several near Stranraer (JM); many Dumfries area (DSk); 
Girvan (WPd); Gavinton (DGL); 1 Walkerburn, Peebles (JB): 1 
Dolphinton, Lanark (MHEC); 1 Roval Botanic Garden (JHS) and 1 
Colinton, Edinburgh (ATM); 1 Rothes, Moray (AP); 1 Staffin, Skye 
(MICM); Stornoway (NE). 
19 Apr—lots Yetholm (RSB);, 3 Kilconquhar )(D\W/@)- aieeoenn | 
Garten (HAF); Muir of Ord, Ross (DCH). 
There were only two March reports of Chiffchaffs: single | 
birds in Dansholm Park, Glasgow, on 26th (RSB), and Storn- | 
oway Woods on 28th (NE, IMM, WMt). One sang all June | 
in Stornoway Woods but breeding was still not proved (see 
2: 350) (NE). More than one Wood Warbler at Loch Tay on | 
9th May is the only first date reported (PWS). | 

The first Spotted Flycatcher was noted at Roslin, Midlothian, 
on 7th May (ADKR), and one was at Fortingal, Perthshire, 
on 9th (JW); while the first cock Pied Flycatcher was seen at. 
Courance, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, on 26th April (JHS). A. 
hen was seen in the centre of Edinburgh in the Royal Botanic 


| 
| 
| 
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Garden on 13th May (JHS). The first Tree Pipits arrived at 
the normal time: 


20 Apr—cock Courance, Lockerbie (JHS). 

22 Apr—Dunkeld, Perth (JADH). 

26 Apr—Duns (DGL); 1 Kilconquhar (DWO). 

30 Apr—1 Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh (JHS); Muir of Ord, 
Ross (DCH). 


According to Birds and Mammals of Shetland White Wagtails 
are common on spring migration (earliest date 10th April) 
and Pied Wagtails are very occasional visitors. This year alba 
Wagtails were noted up to 33 days earlier; one at Seafield, 
Lerwick, on 8th March (GB); one in the first week of March, 
two on 28th, and four (Pied) on 30th, in Unst (MS per RJT); 
and one Pied at Mid Yell on 28th March (RJT). In view of 
the early dates these may all have been Pied Wagtails. An- 
other Pied Wagtail was at Stornoway on 15th, 23rd and 30th 
March, but this race breeds there though it does not over- 
winter (NE, IMM, WMt). Migrant White Wagtails were re- 
ported in small numbers in various places between 12th 
April, when two were at Tyninghame (TB, IBR), and 14th 
May. ‘‘Yellow’’ Wagtails were reported at Skinflats, Stirling- 
shire, on lst March (IT); Unst (2) on 30th (MS per RJT); 
Aberlady (2) on 25th April (TB, HEMD): and West Barns, 
East Lothian (?), on 3rd May (CT). A pair of flavissima was 
back at Hilda Marshes, Glasgow, on 7th and 19th May but 
could not compete with the bulldozers (see 2: 493) (FC). 


A Great Grey Shrike was still at Barr Loch (see 3: 91) on 
8th March (RWF, WWD) and 4th April (RCD); others were 
at Balfron, Stirlingshire, on 11th March (JAS): Aberlour, 
Banffshire, on 5th and 6th April (AP, AR); and Tentsmuir 
Point (first record for Tentsmuir) on 7th April (CVC). 


There are further records of Hawfinches in the Edinburgh 
Royal Botanic Garden: two on 22nd April, and a cock on 5th 
and 6th May (see 2: 91) (JHS). Some southern records of 
Crossbills refer to a hen at Courance, near Lockerbie, on 30th 
May (JHS); three in Devilla Forest near Bogside, Fife, on 
llth April (GD, JP); two cocks and two hens near Brechin 
in Kinnaird Park—where there was a nest in 1963 (2: 478)— 
on 12th April (JD); and at least two cocks and two hens at 
the head of Glen Clova, Angus, on 18th April (CVC). 


Two rather late Snow Buntings were on the Ythan, Aber- 
deenshire, on 19th May (CO). A pair of Tree Sparrows was 
feeding well-fledged young at Kinaldie Station on 28th May, 
but while there do not seem to be any Aberdeenshire breed- 
ing records this one cannot be taken as conclusive, as the 
site is only 8 miles from the county boundary (CO). A count 
of 30 at Montrose on 3rd May was high for the area (GMC). 
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Earlier observations—before 16th February 1964 


The Greenshank at Libberton, Lanarkshire, on 9th February 
(3: 88) evidently wintered by the Clyde, being noted on 
various dates from 14th November 1963 to 15th February 1964 
(RE-H). The Great Spotted Woodpecker at Morton Lochs on 1st 
January (3: 90) was not the first as one was seen there on 
a telegraph pole on 2nd March 1963 (DWO). A winter Blackcap 
was seen at Thurso, Caithness, on 2nd January (KH), and a 
winter Chiffchaff in conifers near Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, 
on 23rd (JY). 


Obituary 


CHARLES J. INKSTER 


With the death of Charlie Inkster in his ninetieth year the 
Scottish Ornithologists’ Club has lost an Honorary Member | 
well known to all birdwatchers visiting Shetland. He devoted 
nearly all his life to bird protection, and was appointed 
R.S.P.B. Warden in the island of Yell over forty years ago. 


His loss is a very personal one to me as I have known him 
since my boyhood days when I first visited Shetland, and in 
1955 had the honour of presenting him with the R.S.P.B. | 
Bronze Medal for his meritorious services to the Society. He 
was always there on the pier at Mid Yell to greet visiting 
birdwatchers and entertain them with cups of tea at his. 
home at Reafirth. | 


How I wish I had written down all the fascinating stories 
he used to tell of the old days—such as travelling by the North 
of Scotland boat from Mid Yell to Leith when he was 18. 
years of age at a total cost of 12s 6d steerage. He often told 
stories about the Sea Eagles in Yell, and told me about the 
clergyman mentioned in the Venables’ book Birds and Mam- 
mals of Shetland, p. 201, who robbed the Erne’s nest on the 
Eigg on the west side of Yell. His name was Sorby and he 
came from Derby. He got one addled egg in the nest, but was 
subsequently “given away” by someone who assisted him in 
the climb to the eyrie, and fined £5 in the Sheriff Court in | 
Lerwick and ordered to forfeit the egg. It was not until two 
years later that it was discovered that he had substituted a. 
Golden Eagle’s egg instead, and had retained the egg of the 
White-tailed Eagle! Another of his stories concerned a former | 
Laird of Muness who got a man to rob an Erne’s nest. He 
descended the cliff on a rope in the dark “so as not to see the 
awful drop into the sea.” He was rewarded with a poke of 
meal. 


Charlie vividly remembered seeing young Sea Eagles on the | 
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wing in his youth, and “hearing the auld bird barking like a 
dug.” He once saw four eagles in the air at one time. 


We mourn the loss of a very good friend and a real charac- 


ter, 
GEORGE WATERSTON. 


Reviews 


The Life of Birds. By J. C. Welty. Illustrated by N. Tolson. British 
edition. London, Constable, 1964. Pp. xiii + 546; 129 line drawings, 
99 half-tones, and 90 maps, charts and diagrams. 84/-. 


This compendious volume presents an admirably full account of the 
present state of knowledge in the field of bird biology. It is intended for 
the general student rather than the specialist, but the author points out 
that some prior knowledge of biology will be necessary for the reader to 
cope with the more complex passages. The three major sections of the 
book deal with the anatomy and physiology of birds, their behaviour and 
breeding biology, and their ecology and distribution. There are also 
chapters on migration and orientation, flight, and the origins and evolu- 
tion of the group. Such a large scope being covered within a single 
volume, it is not surprising that the author makes many generalisations. 
These are, however, backed by numerous examples, many of which come 
from the European literature, although the book is of American origin. 
A bibliography of some 800 titles is included, but it is perhaps a pity that 
there is no author index for ease of reference. The text is liberally 
illustrated with tables, maps and diagrams as well as fine photographs, 
mostly by G. R. Austing and Eric Hosking. 


The most unfortunate aspect of this book seems to be uncertainty on 
the part of the author as to the nature of his audience, leading to a 
patchiness both in style and degree of complexity. Certain sections, such 
as that on moult and plumage, cover the ground fully and give a detailed 
account of terminology. In other places, the use of complex nomenclature 
is avoided to such an extent that lucidity suffers. In the chapter on the 
regulation of numbers, for instance, there is no clear statement of the 
difference between density-dependent and density-independent factors, 
so that one is left with the impression that anything which kills birds 
will also regulate their numbers. Some of the author’s remarks on the 
origins of adaptions are also rather worrying: to state that vultures have 
been ‘compelled’ to feed on carrion because their feet have become 
weak, is hardly justified! 


By and large, however, these criticisms result from the author’s efforts 
to simplify his subject. Many ornithologists will find this book most 
useful, as I did, in giving them an insight into those branches of their 
subject with which they are unfamiliar. 


P. J. B. SLATER. 
Birds’ Nests and Eggs. Instructions to Young Ornithologists, V. By C. 


J. O. Harrison. London, Museum Press (Brompton Library series), 
1964. Pp. 130; figures and 17 photographs. 15/-. 


Five of the six chapters are about eggs. 
First there is an introductory chapter dealing with the evolution of the 
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avian egg; the author asks himself the question, “Why an egg at all?”, 
and provides a very reasonable answer, showing that the light acro- 
dynamic structure of the bird prohibits the carrying of its young. 
Production and construction of the egg are explained, and consider- 
ation is given to the abnormalities that sometimes occur. 


Then the structure of the egg is described in more detail; the 
functions of the various layers and the manner in which they are 
formed are shown. The deposition of the colouring of the egg and its 
probable evolution are discussed. Various arguments concerning the 
factors controlling clutch size—such as mortality rate, capacity of ovary, 
size of egg, availability of food, and so on—are put forward, but most 
questions are unanswered and one is left with the lame but obvious 
conclusion that each factor must contribute to some degree. Mimicry 
amongst the eggs of brood parasites is a subject raising more unsolved 
problems. 


So also is the development of the young chick within the shell. The 
life history of the domestic hen is known in minute detail, and is very 
well described. However, many breeding birds are very difficult to study 
and little is known about their eggs. The author hopefully leaves his 
problems with the reader. 


The final chapter regrets man’s age-old weakness for collecting eggs, 
and encourages instead the collection of observations, preferably on 
B.T.O. nest record cards. 


The one chapter on nests lists the various classes of nests from the 
most primitive to the most sophisticated, tracing their evolution, and 
showing how they are adapted to the needs of their owners. This 
chapter again demonstrates the main weakness of this book, that too 
often the young ornithologist is instructed merely to find out for him- 
self. Another weakness is that the author talks down to his audience, 
but maybe very young ornithologists will not notice this. 


DAVID MERRIE. 


Fresh Water Birds. Ten 2” x 2’ colour slides by Eric Hosking. Notes 
by Eric Herbert. Diana Wyllie Ltd, London. 27/6. 


Sea Birds. Ten 2” x 2’ colour slides and notes by Eric Herbert. Diana 
Wyllie, London. 27/6. 


These sets of colour transparencies come in a plastic “Viewpack”, 
making it very easy to locate any particular slide. A small booklet 
accompanies each set and although not above criticism provides a simple 
and interesting commentary on the birds. 


The colour reproduction is very much more faithful than it was on 
earlier sets a few years ago. The photographs are of a high standard 
and the general presentation is most attractive. The freshwater birds 
(by Eric Hosking) are, however, distinctly more pleasing than the 
seabirds, some of which have been photographed against the light. A 
slide devoted solely to a tern chick would have been better replaced with 
one of a species not featured—such as the Gannet, which surely has 
been left out because the photographer had no picture of it rather than 
from choice. 


Copyright in the pictures is reserved for the photographers, which 
leaves one wondering what use is to be made of them. As they are 
so obviously extremely suitable for educational purposes and lecturing 
it is a pity that no guidance is given on whether such use is allowed 
or not. 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 


| 
| 
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Flying Free. By Rceidar Brodtkorb. With foreword by Seton Gordon and 
postscript by P. W. Sandeman. London, Methuen, 1964. Pp. 134; 33 
photographs. 12/6. 


This is a short simply-written account of the author’s efforts to protect 
White-tailed and Golden Eagles in Norway, garnished with pictures 
of birds and people. It is spiced with tales of exciting and at times 
highly unorthodox rescues of captive eagles, the successful introduction 
of one of these birds to a wild life in Scotland providing an extra 
interest for local readers. 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 


Also received: 


Varda: the Flight of a Falcon. By Ik. Murphy. Illustrated by K. 
Shackleton. British edition. London, Cassell, 1964. Pp. 151; line 
drawings. 21/-. 


The Summer of the Falcon. By Jean C. George. British edition. London, 
Dent, 1964. Pp. 153; line drawings. Paperback. 12/6. 


Requests for Information 


Collared Doves. A detailed account of the spread of this 
species in Britain is being prepared for publication in British 
Birds before next breeding season. Anyone who has records 
not already published or sent to Scottish Birds should write 
at once to Robert Hudson, B.T.O., Beech Grove, Tring, Hert- 
fordshire. With a few exceptions Collared Doves remain 
scarce and sparsely distributed in most areas. At the time of 
writing no records at all are known for ten Scottish counties 
(Banff, Bute, Caithness, Clackmannan, Dunbarton, Kinross, 
Kirkcudbright, Peebles, Selkirk, West Lothian), and there is 
no certain proof of breeding for a further fourteen (Angus, 
Fife, Inverness, Kincardine, Lanark, Nairn, Orkney, Perth, 
Renfrew, Roxburgh, Shetland, Stirling, Sutherland, Wig- 
town). In many of the remainder they are known in only one 
or two places. In addition to all records of migrant or resident 
Collared Doves, information is also wanted about autumn 
and winter flocks, habitat preference, and nesting sites. 


Caithness checklist. The Caithness Group of the S.O.C. are 
preparing a county checklist of the birds, and would welcome 
details of any records, new or old. These should be sent to the 
Group Secretary, D. M. Stark, 2 Harland Road, Castletown, 
Thurso, Caithness. 
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Official Section 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL DUNBLANE, PERTHSHIRE 


23rd to 25th October 1964 


Friday 23rd October : 


5 to 7.30 p.m. 
and 
8.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


6.15 p.m. 
8 to 9 p.m. 


9.30 p.m. to 
midnight 


Conference Office in the Hotel Dunblane opens for 
members and guests to register, collect name cards and 
Annual Dinner tickets. 

Meeting of Council. 

FILM AND SLIDE PROGRAMME in the Baliroom. 
At 9 p.m. excursion leaders will describe places to be 
visited on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

Lounges available for informal discussions and refresh- 
ments (late licence). 


Saturday 24th October : 


8.45 to 9.15 a.m. 
9.20 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 


11 am. 
11.30 a.m. 
1 to 2 p.m. 
2 p.m. 


3p ain 
6 p.m. 


7.30 for 8 p.m. 


Conference Office opens for registrations. 

Official Opening of the Conference in the Ballroom. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME by David J. Grant Esgq., 
Provost of Dunblane. 

LECTURE, “Conservation” by Dr W. J. Eggeling (Con- 
servation Officer, Scotland, The Nature Conservancy), 
followed by discussion. 

INTERVAL for coffee and biscuits. 


ILLUSTRATED TALK, “Portuguese Sanctuary” by 
M. D. England. 


INTERVAL for lunch. 


EXCURSIONS by private cars leaving the Conference 
Hotel car park. Details will be posted on the Conference 
notice board. 

MEETING for R.S.P.B. members in the Ballroom. 


28th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE CLUB 
in the Ballroom. 


BUSINESS: 


(1) Apologies for absence. 

(2) Approval of Minutes of 27th Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Club held in Dunblane on 26th October 
1963 (see “Scottish Birds” 2: 502-503). 

(3) Report of Council for Session 27. 

(4) Approval of Accounts for Session 27. 

(5) Appointment of Auditor. 

(6) Election of Hon. President: the Council recommends 
that George Waterston be elected an Honorary 
President of the Club. 

(7) Election of new members of Council: the Council 
recommends the election of H. A. Maxwell (Inver- 
ness) and R. T. Smith (Lockerbie) to replace 
George Waterston and A. D. Watson who are 
due to retire by rotation. 

(8) Any other competent business. 

ANNUAL DINNER in the Diningroom of the Hotel 
Dunblane (dress informal). 


,. a. aa. y aaa — | 
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Sunday 25th October : 


9.30 a.m. LECTURE, “Progress and Prospects in Nature Con- 
servation” by A. E. Smith (Advisory Officer for County 
Naturalists’ Trusts), followed by discussion. 


11 a.m. INTERVAL for coffee and biscuits. 


11.30 a.m. FILM, “Conservation in a Desert Country” (filmed in 
Jordan by Eric Hosking, George Shannon and Sdeward 
Bisserot) introduced in person by I. J. Ferguson-Lees. 


1 to 2 p.m. INTERVAL for lunch. 


2 p.m: EXCURSIONS by private cars leaving the Conference 
Hotel car park. 


Conference Office 


Outwith the registration hours the Conference Office will also be open 
at intervals during the weekend for members to see the exhibits. Paint- 
ings by Donald Watson will be on view; these are the originals of the 
illustrations from “The Oxford Book of Birds” by Donald Watson and 
Bruce Campbell which will be published in October. It is hoped also to 
have advance copies of the book on view. 

A selection of new ornithological books from the S.O.C. Bird Book- 
shop will be displayed for purchase or orders. R.S.P.B. literature, Christ- 
mas cards, garden bird equipment, and gramophone records, will be on 
sale, and also a selection of B.T.O. literature and Christmas cards. 


Film and Slide Programme 


The programme from 8 to 9 p.m. on Friday evening is intended to give 
members and guests an opportunity of showing any new 2” x 2” slides 
or 16 mm films they have taken. These must however be submitted be- 
forehand to the Conference Film Committee, and should be sent, by 9th 
October at the latest, to the Club Secretary, 21 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh 7. The slides should be titled and sent with a few notes on what 
will be said about them, to enable the Committee to make a selection 
and to form a good programme. It will not be possible to show material 
which has not been received by this date. 


INFORMATION 


(1) Hotel Reservations. All reservations must be made direct. Owing 
to the shortage of single rooms, members are urged to make arrange- 
ments to share a room with a friend. 


(2) Conference Post Card. It is essential that members intending to 
be present should complete the enclosed printed post card and send it 
to the Club Secretary not later than 19th October. Because of limited 
seating accommodation, the Council regrets that members may invite 
only one guest each to the Annual Dinner. 


(3) Registration. Everyone attending the Conference must register 
(10s each) at the Conference Office on arrival (for opening times see 
Programme). Members wishing to attend only the Annual General 
Meeting do not require to pay the registration fee, which covers morning 
coffees and incidental expenses. 

(4) Annual Dinner. Tickets for the Annual Dinner (price 21s inclusive 
of red or white wine or fruit cup, and of gratuities) should be purchased 
when registering. Members and guests staying in the Conference Hotel, 
who will pay for the Annual Dinner in their inclusive hotel account, are 
asked to obtain a dinner ticket from the Conference Office, as all tickets 
will be collected at the Annual Dinner. No payments should be made in 
advance to the office in Edinburgh. 


(5) Other Meals. Dinner on Friday evening is served in the Conference 
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Hotel from 6 to 10 p.m. Non-residents will be able to obtain lunch in 
the Conference Hotel on Saturday and Sunday but are asked to inform 
the Hotel Reception Desk in good time. 


(6) Swimming Pool. The indoor swimming pool in the Conference 
Hotel will be available during the weekend at no extra charge. 


(7) Excursions. Members are asked to provide cars if possible and to 
arrange to fill their passenger seats; to avoid congestion in the car 
park the minimum number of cars will be used. Petrol expenses should 
be shared. The following maps cover the area: O.S. 1” Old Edition 
62, 63, 66 and 67; New Edition 53, 54, 55, 60 and 61. Members wish- 
ing to go out on their own are particularly asked not to go in advance 
of led excursions to avoid disturbing the birds. 


Hotel Accommodation in Dunblane 


DUNBLANE HOTEL HYDRO (Tel. 2551). Special Conference charge: 
£6, 10s Od (or £3, 5s Od per day) inclusive of service charge. Details 
as follows: accommodation and all meals from Friday dinner to 
Sunday luncheon, after-meal coffees, afternoon tea and biscuits on 
Saturday, and the Annual Dinner (inclusive of wines or soft drinks). 

Residents for less than one full day will be charged as follows: 
bed and breakfast 35s, luncheon 13s 6d, dinner 17s 6d. 

STIRLING ARMS HOTEL (Tel. 2156). Bed and breakfast from 25s. 


*THE NEUK PRIVATE HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 2150). Bed and — 


breakfast 19s 6d to 21s. 

*SCHIEHALLION HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 3141). Bed and breakfast 
18s 6d to 2ls. 

qARDLEIGHTON HOTEL (Tel. 2273). Bed and breakfast 15s to 17s 6d. 


*These hotels are situated some distance from the Conference Hotel. 
(Situated near the Conference Hotel gates. 


Hotel Accommodation in Bridge of Allan 
ALLAN WATER HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2293). Bed and break- 
fast 38s 6d to 43s 6d. 
ROYAL HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2284). Bed and breakfast 36s. 


Members with cars who have difficulty in obtaining single rooms in 
Dunblane should find the above two hotels in Bridge of Allan have 
ample single accommodation. The distance from Dunblane is about 3 
miles. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, COVENANTS AND BANKER’S ORDERS 


Your subscription for the new session is now due and should be sent 
at once with the enclosed form to the Club Secretary or paid to Branch 


Secretaries. The winter number of the journal will only be sent to paid- | 


up subscribers. 


If you pay Income Tax at the full rate and have not already signed a 
seven-year Deed of Covenant, this is a way you can help club funds at 


no extra cost to yourself, as the tax we are allowed to reclaim on a 


subscription of 25s is nearly los. If only 50% of our members signed 
Covenants the club would gain an annual income of over £500, which 
could be used to give increased services through the journal and other 
publications, Conferences and lectures, more reference books for the 
Library, and in many other ways. May we invite you to use the enclosed 
form, which should be sent on completion to the Secretary, who will 
forward a Certificate of Deduction of Tax for signature each year. 


A Banker’s Order is also enclosed for the use of members who find 


this a more convenient way of paying the annual subscription; this. 


should be returned to the Secretary and not to the bank. 


” 
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WITH 
or without 
SPEGTAGLES @ 


The latest Zeiss 8x50B binoculars are unique. With a simple 
adjustment to the eyepiece they give maximum field of view fo 
the spectacle wearer or the naked eye alike. This feature is found 
only in binoculars made by the CARL ZEISS Foundation of 


Western Germany. ZEISS 8x50B 


For full details please write to the sole U.K. importers: 


PO) egenhardt 


& CO. LTD., CARL ZEISS HOUSE, 


ZB.15 


20/22 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. LANgham 6097 (9 lines) 


CHOOSING A BINOCULAR OR A TELESCOPE 


EXPERT ADVICE 


From a Large Selection . . . New and Secondhand 


G. HUTCHISON & SONS 


Phone Cau 5579 
OPTICIANS - 18 FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Open till 5.30 p.m. Saturdays : Early closing Tuesday 


Hurrest 
AQUA-THAW 


is especially designed to prevent 
water from freezing in bird baths 
during the coldest weather. 


The unit is absolutely safe, silent 
and effective and no chemicals are 
used—just plain water. 


Running Costs are Negligible. 
Price 50/- net, plus 4/- postage and 
packing — Leaflet on request 


Forrest Transformers Ltd. 
349 Haslucks Green Road, 
Shirley, Solihull, Wares. 

Est. 1922 Tel. SHI 2483 


“The device may soon be a required 
fitting in the gardens of those con- 
cerned with the survival of our 


birds.”—Country Life, 21 Nov. 1963 


NEW... 
10x30 PRISMATIC 
MONOCULAR 


“The shape of things to come” 


This is a versatile prismatic mon- 
ocular of new design. The shape allows 
the instrument to be comfortably held 
in the hand. The monocular has fully 
coated optics, and is attractively finished 
in grey stove enamel. It has a built in 
adaptor which enables it to be fitted to 
any standard camera tripod. In addi- 
tion the following range of accessories 
is supplied with the monocular :— 


* Short polished chrome table tripod 
with vertical adjustment. 


* Pan head, allowing movement in 
altitude and azimuth when used in 
conjunction with the tripod above 
or the clamp below. 


* Clamp, enabling the monocular to 

be fixed to a car window when used 
in conjunction with the pan head 
above. 


* Hand pistol grip complete with 
adaptor screw, enabling the mon- 
ocular to be firmly held with a 
- grip type of hold if preferred. 


* Wrist strap with adaptor screw. 


Price complete £6 7s 6d 


D. R. GREY LTD. 


(INSTRUMENT DIVISION) 


la The Haymarket & 3 White Lion 
Street, Norwich, NOR 45E 


Tel. Norwich 23696 & 26819 


Further details on request 
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PITMAIN BEAG 
Kin gussie 
The 


Naturalists’ Centre 


Accommodation for individuals 
and small groups from colleges, 
clubs, etc. 


All outdoor people welcome and 
ski facilities in season. 


Expeditions and study 
of Highland wildlife and country. 


Highland and Overseas 
Field Holidays 


Bird-watching and general Nat- 
ural History holidays in Scotland 
and on the Continent including: 


Scandinavia 
France 
Holland 
Austria 


For all iniormeatton, jappie 


Mr & Mrs COLIN MURDOCH 


Pitmain Beag, KINGUSSIE, Inverness-shire. Tel. 300 


Holidays... 


Personally conducted bird watch- 
ing tours in Angus, Scotland, 
where there is an _ exceptionally 
varied habitat and over 120 breed- 
ing species incl. Dunlin, Razorbill, 
‘Raven, Blackgrouse, Ptarmigan, 
Arctic Tern, Eider, etc. 


Each tour will last a week and in 
order to obtain best results parties 
will be restricted to seven mem- 
bers. 
Ideal for beginners. 
Good hotel accommodation. 


Transport provided. 


George Crighton 


2 St Ninians Place, 
Brechin, Angus. 


BIRD TRIP to DENMARK | 


Aug. 9 - Aug. 23, 1965 


The Danish Institute offers a repeat 
of the successful summer tour of 
1963, when 135 species were seen 
in thirteen days. The tour will 
include the stork town of Ribe, the 
best marshland sanctuaries in Jut- 
lands, several days in Copenhagen 
and possibly a visit to the Swedish 
hawk station at Falsterbo. All-in 
cost. (inclusive of sea ee ap- 
proximately £54. . 


Full particulars from 


THE DANISH INSTITUTE 
3 DOUNE TER., EDINBURGH 3. 
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Editorial 


‘Conservation. The theme of the S.O.C. annual conference at 
Dunblane in October was the very topical one of conservation. 
Dr W. J. Eggeling gave us a masterly introduction, making 
a difficult subject lucid with a series of telling examples. 
Conservation is much more than mere protection; it implies 
Wise management of natural resources. Simply protecting 
an animal species from all its enemies is likely to be a failure. 
The species may, for example, multiply greatly at first, but 
later there will be too little food to go round, so that starva- 
tion and death follow. When the balance of nature is distur- 
bed a complex chain reaction is started. 


A. E. Smith traced the history of the county naturalists’ 
trusts, now covering virtually every county in England and 
Wales. Formation of the Scottish Wildlife Trust is a most 
important step towards coordinating natural history interests 
in Scotland, for these trusts can do a great amount of practi- 
cal conservation at a local level. 

We saw some fine colour slides by M. D. England of the 
Black-winged Kite and of a magnificent Portuguese marsh 
which is imminently threatened by the rapid advance of rice 
fields. A collection taken to help save this unique area raised 
nearly £25. A fascinating film by Eric Hosking and others, 
introduced by I. J. Ferguson-Lees, showed us the deserts of 
Jordan. To see the dreadful effects of persistent over-grazing 
and consequent soil erosion was a reminder of the need for 
the planned management of the countryside. It is not enough 
to leave things alone and hope for the best. 

Nor is it satisfactory just to put up a fence to keep man 
out. In Britain at least, there is little truly “natural” country- 
side, totally uninfluenced by man. He has been there so long 
that he is part of the environment in very many ways and 
has made it what it is. With proper thought it is quite pos- 
sible to preserve the variety of the countryside and its flora 
and fauna which we desire, along with man’s agricultural, 
recreational and other activities. Conservation is, after all, the 
Wise use of natural resources for the benefit of man. 
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The Scottish Wildlife Trust. It is easy to imagine that conser- 
vation is something to be left to the expert; that there is 
nothing the ordinary amateur naturalist can usefully contri- 
bute. This is not so. The tremendous interest in birds and 
flowers and butterflies in this country is the greatest strength 
of the movement, the envy of conservationists in less nature- 
minded countries. Government departments tend, perhaps 
inevitably, to move ponderously. Some priceless natural feat- 
ure—a unique type of bog, or the last stronghold of a rare 
species—may be ploughed up and destroyed for ever through 
local ignorance, almost before anyone is aware of the need 
to preserve it. 

The Scottish Wildlife Trust has been formed to do some- 
thing about the wide variety of such threats to wild animals 
and plants. Its success will depend very much on the enthus- 
iasm and vigilance of amateur naturalists all over Scotland. 
With the present issue of Scottish Birds a leaflet is sent to 
you, describing, far more clearly than we can, exactly what 


the Trust is all about. One thing we do know, however—it is 


most worthy of your support. We shall undoubtedly be hear- 
ing a lot more of it in the future. 


Bernard Tucker Medal. The Bernard Tucker Medal for 1964 
has been awarded to Dr Derek A. Ratcliffe for organising the 
Peregrine Enquiry in 1962 and 1963 and for his exceptional 
work in the field. We send our congratulations to Dr Ratcliffe 
on this high honour. Readers will recall a masterly book re- 
view which he contributed to our pages (2: 215). 


Current literature. Quite a crop of papers with a strong | 


Scottish flavour has appeared recently: 


Effects of recent hard winters on the Shelducks of the | 


Ythan. Colin Young, 1964. Ann. Rep. Wildfowl Trust 15: 
45. 


The numbers and behaviour of geese in the Lothians and 
Berwickshire. William Brotherston, 1964. ARWT 15: 57- | 


70. We hope to review this important paper. 


ome of moulting Canada Geese in the Beauly Firth. R. | 
-  H. Dennis, 1964. ARWT 15: 70-74. Ringing recoveries link 


these birds with Yorkshire. 


Barnacle Geese caught in Dumfriesshire in February 1963. 
Hugh Boyd, 1964. ARWT 15: 75-76. Rocket-netting Te. | 


caught many birds ringed in Spitsbergen. | 


Recoveries of ducks ringed in Aberdeenshire by Miss E. A 


Garden. Hugh Boyd, 1964. ARWT 15: 77-78. 


Wildfowl on hydro-electric reservoirs in the Scottish High- | 


lands. Derek Mills & Duncan MaclIver, 1964. ARWT 15: 
79-84. Based on counts at Meig reservoir, Ross-shire. | 


Arrival times and measurements of small petrels on St 


OE eee 
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eee Estlin (W.E.) Waters, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 309- 
5. 

Residues of organo-chlorine insecticides in a Golden Eagle. 
Adam Watson & N. C. Morgan, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 341- 
344 For at least the previous six months the eagle lived 
on 2 deer forest, away from likely sources of these chem- 
icals. 

A census of breeding land-birds on Hirta, St Kilda, in sum- 
mer, 1963. Kenneth Williamson, 1964. Bird Study 11: 
153-167. 

Recoveries of ringed Herring Gulls. M. P. Harris, 1964. 
Bird Study 11: 183-191. With map of recoveries of birds 
ringed in Ross-shire. 

Operation Osprey, 1964. George Waterston, 1964. Bird Notes 

— 81: 126-129. 

Fair Isle Bird Observatory. Annual Report for 1963. 1964, 

32 pages. 


Scottish Ornithologists” 
1. Sir Robert Sibbald 1641-1722 


IAN D. PENNIE 


(Plates 16-18) 


Sir Robert Sibbald has been called the father of Scottish 
botany, but it would be no over-estimation of his lifelong 
devotion to science and his practical furtherance of so many 
scientific fields and institutions in Scotland to regard him as 
the father of Scottish natural history. To many, Sibbald’s 
name possibly recalls the alpine plant which he first describ- 
ed, or that the alternative name for the largest living mam- 
mal is Sibbald’s Rorqual, but too few nowadays are aware 
of this remarkable doctor’s contributions to Scottish life and 
culture as founder of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh, founder of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and of the Edinburgh University museum, as Geogra- 
pher Royal for Scotland and as author of the first compre- 
hensive treatise on the natural history of Scotland and of 


*For a long. time we have wanted to publish biographies of some of the great 

. Scottish naturalists of the past. Many were fascinating men, with a tremendous 
breadth of interest and knowledge of all branches of natural history. Any ac- 
count of their lives shows how much the modern naturalist must lose by too 
narrow a specialisation in one particular field. We are extremely grateful to Dr 
Pennie for starting us off with an account of one of the earliest serious writers 
on Scottish ornithology. Further articles in this series will appear as opportunity 
allows,—Ep. 
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many other works relating to the natural history and geo- 
graphy of his native country. 


Sibbald was born in Edinburgh in the year 1641 and died 
in 1722. That such a prominent and at times controversial 
figure should have survived over fourscore years during one 
of the most turbulent and violent periods of Scottish history 
is in itself a remarkable feat of endurance, and although at 
at early age he “preferred a quiet lyfe, wherein I might not 
be ingaged in factions of Church or State” this profession 
required the assistance of singularly good fortune on several 
occasions. His earliest encounter with violence occurred dur- 
ing the residence of his family in Dundee at the time the 
town was sacked by General Monk’s troops. Robert was fired 
at by the English musketry as he ran out to save his younger 
sister Geals who had strayed into the street; he rescued his 
sister and managed to pick up as a souvenir a musket ball 
which, missing the children, spattered on the street beside 
them. 


Other narrow escapes are related in Sibbald’s memoirs; 
one when crossing the Firth of Forth in a rudderless boat 
with a drunken crew; another, apparently very soon after 
this, when a fire broke out in a cellar under the rooms in 
which he was lodging: in the cellar were five barrels of 
gunpowder—“it was God his goodness yt I was not blowen 
up.” But the nearest approach to a violent and untimely end 
came as a consequence of his being, through friendship with 
and admiration for the Earl of Perth, converted to the Roman 
faith, at a time when anti-Roman feeling in Scotland ran at 
its highest and religious persecution was rife. Fired by the 
current misconception that Sibbald had been responsible for 
the Earl’s change of faith, a rabble of several hundred strong, 
armed with dirks, axes and forehammers, attacked his house 
and smashed in the doors, bent on assassination. Sibbald es- 
caped in the nick of time and fled to London until feelings 
cooled, whence he later returned to Scotland and the pro- 
testant faith. 


Such episodes give some idea of the difficulties and dangers 
attendant on everyday life in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century, at a time when plague, typhus, smallpox and starva- 
tion still controlled the human population, when transport 
and travel were arduous and hazardous in the extreme, and 
even personal religious faith could be a matter of life and 
death. No small wonder therefore that this quiet and studious 
man preferred medicine to the church after his graduation in 
Arts at Edinburgh University in 1659. 


Robert Sibbald obtained his medical diploma at Angiers in 
July 1662 following attendance at the medical schools of 
Leyden and Paris. He returned to England the same year 
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travelled by coach to York from where he “took horses and a 
guide to Newcastle” and thence with the same horses and 
guide to Edinburgh where he arrived on 30th October. At 
this time the quiet and secluded life of a physician seemed 
most attractive to his unassuming and studious nature, and 
he carried out his intention to practise medicine, and refused 
money not only “of thes of a mean condition, but of many 
that pressed me take it...The designe I proposed to myself 
was to passe quietly through the world, and content myself 
with a moderate fortune...I frequented only a few of my 
friends and acquaintance, and read much.” 


This resolution however was modified a few years later 
by his renewed acquaintanceship with Andrew Balfour, a 
former associate in France, who returned in 1667 to St An- 
drews aS a physician and three years later moved to Edin- 
burgh. Balfour had been a pupil of William Harvey the 
anatomist, and he it was who introduced the dissection of 
the human body into Scotland. He was also a naturalist of 
repute and is credited with being the first to disprove the 
still current belief of the generation of Barnacle Geese from 
barnacle shells. Balfour evidently influenced Sibbald to 
broaden his studies to include natural history, and Sibbald 
thereafter resolved to “know what animalls, vegetables, 
mineralls, metalls, and substances cast up by the sea, were 
found in this country, yt might be of use in medicine, or 
other artes usefull to human lyfe, and I began to be curious 
in searching after ym and collecting ym, which I continued 
to do ever since.” 


Balfour and Sibbald were obviously keenly aware of the 
appalling want of any form of medical training in Scotland, 
for almost as soon as the former returned to Edinburgh the 
two collaborated to establish a “medicine garden,” the fore- 
runner of the Royal Botanic Garden, under the care of a 
young gardener, James Sutherland, who subsequently be- 
came professor of botany in Edinburgh. The site of this “first 
faint gleam of scientific teaching” is now forever lost beneath 
Waverley Railway Station, and indeed came almost to early 
destruction when the Nor’ Loch was drained as a military 
operation in 1689 and the effluvia allowed to run all over 
Sutherland’s garden, burying his treasures under a sea of 
mud and rubbish. 


Soon after the establishment of the garden Sibbald began 
to hold his fortnightly meetings with other Edinburgh phys- 
icians which culminated in the foundation in 1681 of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians. Among the founder mem- 
bers were of course Balfour, and also Dr Archibald Pitcairn, 
one of the most eminent members of his profession, noted 
moreover for his convivial habits and vitriolic pen. He later 
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composed a scathing lampoon on Sibbald’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism and published a severe criticism of Scotia 
Illustrata, Sibbald’s principal work. At these meetings the 
matters discoursed upon, to quote Sibbald’s own words “was 
letters from these abroad, giving account of what was most 
remarkable a doing by the learned, some rare cases had hap- 
pened in our practise, and ane account of Bookes, that tended 
to the improvement of medicine or naturall history, or any 
other curious learning...’ One of the early papers read to 
the new College was a discourse by Sibbald “Concerning the 


Concha Anatifera,’ which was later published (1710) in a 


collection of papers entitled Miscellanea Quaedam Eruditae 
Antiquitatis Quae ad Borealem Britanniae majoris Partem 
pertinent and summarised in Scotia Illustrata. Sibbald seems 
to have been determined to drive the last nail into the coffin 
of the Concha Anatifera, aroused doubtless by the publication, 
so late as 1678, by no less a body than the Royal Society, of 
a paper describing the perfectly formed miniature geese 
which had been found on the dissection of barnacles. 


Sibbald’s reputation as a doctor and scientist soon spread, 


and he was engaged as personal physician to the Earl of 
Perth, who, as his patron, encouraged him so that “to the 
inquirie after the naturall products of the Kingdome, I added 


the inquyrie after what concerned ane exact geographicall | 
description of it,’ and brought notice of his abilities to the | 
reigning monarch Charles the Second, with the result that | 
in 1682 Sibbald was appointed King’s Physician and Geogra- | 


pher Royal for Scotland, with a royal command to publish 
the natural history and geographical description of the King- 
dom of Scotland. 


~ Sir Robert, as he now was, applied himself assiduously to | 
this commission, though complaining bitterly that “This was 
the cause of great paines and very much expence to me, in | 
buying all these books and manuscripts I could gett for that | 
use, and procuring informations from all parts of the country, | 
even from the most remote isles.” He employed John Adair | 
as his cartographer, again at his own expense, but received | 
only one payment of £100 sterling from King James the | 
Seventh, and this in respect of his services as physician. The | 
proposed new atlas of Scotland did not materialise however, | 
and how long Adair remained in Sibbald’s employment is not | 
recorded, but it seems that Adair received a government con- | 
tract to continue with his survey, for in 1691 he had a petition | 
... the envy, malice and | 
oppression of Sir Robert Sibbald, Doctor of Medicine, who, | 
upon pretence of a private paction and contract, extorted | 
through the power he pretended took the petitioner bound | 
not to survey any shire or pairt thereof without Sir Robert | 


before the Privy Council against “ 


his special advice and consent, and that he should not give 
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copies of these maps to any other person without Sir Robert 
his special permission, under a severe penalty.” The petition 
was upheld and an appeal by Sir Robert dismissed. 


Meanwhile however Sibbald’s greatest work had come to 
fruition, and in 1684 was published the first comprehensive 
treatise on Scottish natural history under the title of Scotia 
Illustrata sive Prodromus Historiae naturalis in quo Regionis 
natura, Incolarum Ingenia & Mores, Morbi iisque medendi 
Methodus, & Medicina Indigena accurate explicantur. 
Twelve hundred copies were printed, of which the author 
received one hundred in large paper; seventy of these he gave 
away as presents, and two, richly bound, were sent to King 
Charles the Second and His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 


This was stated to have been the fruits of twenty years 
labour, and it is evident that the author spared no effort in 
collecting his material. He was probably the first person to 
collect his data by the circulation of printed questionnaires, 
which he distributed throughout the country, and these were 
followed by the publication of a list of books and manuscripts 
he was anxious to obtain and had not been able to procure. 
As with all Sibbald’s earlier works, the Prodromus is written 
in the scientific Latin of the day, the meaning of which is 
often obscure, and anything approaching a literal transla- 
tion is well nigh impossible: his division of interests is well 
shown in that the section on natural history has 113 pages 
devoted to botany, 12 to mammals and 9 to birds; 11 species 
of birds figured in the plates. Subsequent descriptive Scot- 
tish works were his History of Linlithgow and Stirling (1710), 
History of Fife and Kinross (1710), and Description of the 
Isles of Orknay and Zetland (1711). These were published in 
English and although generally poor in natural history con- 
tent the two latter contain a few items of ornithological in- 
erest. 

A paper by W. H. Mullens in volume 6 of British Birds con- 
tains a free translation into English of much of the ornitho- 
logical matter from the Prodromus. From this it can be 
readily seen that very few of Sibbald’s records were derived 
from personal observation; the names and descriptions of 
some birds are quite unrecognisable, and the sources of his 
information quoted in very few instances; nevertheless there 
is some interesting and useful material. The translation in 
Mullens’ paper is readily accessible for those who wish to 
read it without attempting the original, and the following 
selected list of species is solely those for which a locality is 
given: 

Eagle. Many in west mainland of Orkney and in Hoy. (Informant 
Matthew MacKaile, chemist in Aberdeen). 

Falco gentilis (Peregrine). Ross and Orkney. 
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Bubo Maximus (Eagle Owl). In the Orkneys. 

Upupa (Hoopoe). In the Merse (Berwick) and Orkneys. 

Otis (Great Bustard). Said to frequent Merse and I was informed 
that one had been seen in East Lothian not long since. (The reference 
to the Merse is possibly derived from Hector Boece’s statement of 1526). 

Grus, the Crane. Sometimes comes to the Orkneys. 


Himantopus (Black-winged Stilt). (A full and accurate description of 
of two shot near Dumfries, the first published record for Scotland. Plate 
XI is drawn from this actual specimen. The spiral object under the bird 
is a sebaceous horn removed from a woman’s head, and part of this is 
shown on the right also. The small beast is an “acarus” or mite). 

Morinellus (Dotterel). Common in the Merse. (This is the earliest 
reference to migrant Dotterels in Berwickshire). 

Alka Hoieri the Auk, the Scout of our country folk (Razorbill). It 
is found on the Island of Bass. 

Lomwia of Hoierius. Found on Fair Island. (Mullens thinks this is 
possibly the Red-throated Diver, but it seems more probably to be the 
Guillemot which is “Lomvi” in Norwegian and “Loom” in Shetlandic). 

Columba Groenlandica, the Sea-Turtle Dove, on the Island of Bass 
where it is called Turtur (Black Guillemot). 

Anser Bassanus (Gannet). Breeds not only on the Island of Bass but 
on Ailsa and other islands of the Hebrides. A picture of a young one 
and of the head and foot of an adult is given in our plates... here 
among our countrymen the full-grown chickens are held to be deli- 
cious and fetch a high price. 

Corvus Aquaticus, the Cormorant, frequents the rocks of the Firth 
of Forth. 

Puffinus Anglorum. Common on the shores of our County of Gallo- 
way. (Manx Shearwater). 

Colymbus Maximus: the Mergus Maximus of Fair Island... one 
was killed with a bullet near the Island of Keith. (Inchkeith. This is 
the actual specimen illustrated in plate XV. Great Northern Diver). 

Hirundo Marina. The Pictarne of our countrymen, one was shot with 
a bullet in the Island of Keith by...Sir Andrew Balfour. (Tern sp.). 


The Ember Goose. Common in the Orkneys. (Great Northern Diver). 


Dunter Goose. Found in the Orkneys. Its eggs...are found in the 


Island of Keith. (Eider. Still called the Dunter in Shetland and else- | 
where on the east coast). | 


Eider Duck. Seems to be the same as our Colca which Buchanan 
mentions when treating of the Island of Suilskeraia. (Suleskerry). 


Albanoca. A web-footed bird, speckled with red and white and ash- 
coloured spots. It nests on the Island Ailsa. (Probably Guillemot, locally 


known as albunacs or Ailsa cocks). 

The History of Linlithgow and Stirling contains no ornitho- 
logical material at all apart from the statement that “The 
moors abound with all sorts of wild-fowl, such as Moor-fowl, | 
Black-cock, Plovers and Lapwings,” while that in the His- 
tory of Fife and Kinross, though more extensive, is concerned 
entirely with the seabirds of the Firth of Forth and its 
islands. As in the Prodromus many of these records are 
vague, though in this case more likely to be based on per- 
sonal observation. He lists the birds of the islands: 
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Inchcolm. Many pigeon’s and crowe’s nests in the ruins. 


Inchkeith. Vast numbers of young marrots (Razorbills) are catched. 
Larus cinereus, niger, the common sea-mall...the pictarne, the Colym- 
bus Maximus...figured in the Scotia Illustrata...cormorants, both 
bigger and lesser. 


May Isle. Skarts, dunturs, gulls, scouts, kitttwakes. 
The Island of Bass. Soland geese...sea turtle, scouts, skarts, several 
sort of sea malls...some small isles called Craigleith, Lam, Fidra, Ibris 


...the soland geese attempts often to nestle in them, but these who 
dwell in the Bass hinder them and destroy their eggs. 


Thereafter follows an account of “the most remarkable” 
of the birds, including the sea-piot (Oystercatcher), cormor- 
ant, shag, greatest diver or loon (Great Northern Diver), 
cataractes (Great Skua), great black and white gull, Herring 
Gull, common Sea-mew of the lesser sort (?Black-headed 
Gull), common Sea-mew (Common Gull), Pictarne, Turtur 
maritimus (Black Guillemot), Solan-goose, Assilag (Storm 
Petrel) shot on Leith Sands, Culter-neb (Puffin), Marrot 
(Razorbill), Kittiewake, Skout (he seems uncertain what 
this is but probably means the common Guillemot), Duntur, 
I have not yet got a description of it, and finally Goosander. 


This not very impressive list for the two counties does not 
reveal the author as an observer of nature, although there 
are quite accurate descriptions given of some species. His 
notes on the Gannet are quite extensive and include a de- 
scription of the harvesting of the young, which were sold as 
a delicacy in Edinburgh for two shillings apiece, while the 
feathers fetched a good price for stuffing mattresses. He 
names other Gannet colonies on Ailsa, St Kilda and “a desart 
isle belonging to Orkney” (Sule Stack), and describes the 
Gannet’s method of incubation—‘‘they put the sole of their 
feet upon it (the egg) and foment it so, till the young be 
hatcht.” Sibbald however was not the first to place this on 
record and it is highly probable that he merely copied the 
description from Gesner’s Historiae Animalium, a copy of 
which he presented to the College of Physicians along with 
other books. 


The Description of the Isles of Orknay and Zetland too is 
somewhat disappointing. The only relative matter in the sec- 
tion on Orkney is a reference to “Souliskerre and the Clett” 
(Suleskerry and Sule Stack) “which yield no commodity but 
Skarts and Solane Geese,” and although on page 15 the 
reader is promised an account of the seabirds of Shetland “in 
the chapter concerning the natural history of these islands,” 
all that appears later is a sentence referring to Shetland in 
general—“and the Rocks afford them all sorts of Sea Fowls, 
and they have many fresh water fowls, such as are narrated 
in the Description of the Firth of Forth, and others of which 
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there is an account in the Prodromus.” In the descriptive sec- 
tion of the individual islands there are several generalisa- 
tions about “Sea Fowles” and “Ravenous Fowls, as Eagls, 
Ravens and Crows” for which head-money was paid. Again, 
feathers were one of the principal exports from many islands 
including St Ninian’s Isle, Fair Isle and Foula, “for which 
alone I knew a Jew sent from Holland for that part of trade.” 
Falcons are said to be in several places, the best being those 
from Fair Isle and Noss, for which the King’s falconer came 
regularly and received a hen from each house for the service 
he rendered in harrying the eyries. 


So far as the birds are concerned it may be fairly conclu- 
ded that Sibbald was not so much an observer and recorder 
of nature as a collector and cataloguer of information ob- 
tained from others: nevertheless, when the necessity arose 
for an accurate description such as that of the Black-winged 
Stilt, this was made with almost meticulous exactness. He 
was also an avid reader, familiar with all the current scienti- 
fic literature, and accumulated an impressive library which 
was sold by public auction in 1723, previously advertised in 
a sale catalogue of 140 pages. His work was carried out under 
conditions and difficulties which in the twentieth century are 
now quite impossible to comprehend, but by his ideals, fore- 
sight and devotion he became the pioneer of much which is 
now taken for granted as part of everyday Scottish life and 
culture. 
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Review of ornithological changes in Scotland in 1963 


DOUGAL G. ANDREW 


Introduction 


This is the eleventh report of the Scottish Bird Records 
Committee, and it is concerned with records published during 
1963 together with some records carried forward from earlier 
years. The periodicals searched, with the abbreviations used 
in this report, are as follows: 


SB Scottish Birds, Vol. 2: 277-517 
SN Scottish Naturalist, Vol. 71: 1-38 
BB British Birds, Vol. 56 

BM Bird Migration, Vol. 2: 205-340 
BS Bird Study, Vol. 10 


FIBOB Fair Isle Bird Observatory Bulletin, Vol. 5: 1-111 
Bird Notes, Vol. 30: 161-296 
Ibis, Vol. 105 

Bull. BOC eee of the British Ornithologists’ Club, 

ol. 83 
ARWT Fourteenth Annual Report of the Wildfowl 
Trust, 1961-62. 
RNC Report of The Nature Conservancy for 1962-63 


Frequent reference will also be found to Henry Boase’s 
second manuscript survey of the birds of the Tay area—Birds 
of Angus (BA), of which a copy has been presented to the 
S.0.C. Library (reviewed SB 2: 388)—and to Wildfowl in 
Great Britain (WGB), published by H.M. Stationery Office as 
No. 3 of the Monographs of the Nature Conservancy. 
Abbreviations are also used for the following works: 


BofS Birds of Scotland, 1953 
GDSBS Geographical Distribution and Status of Birds 
in Scotland, 1928 


There have been no changes in the composition of the 
Committee which remains as follows: D. G. Andrew (Chair- 
man), A. G. S. Bryson, Dr J. W. Campbell, Sir Arthur Duncan, 
Dr W. J. Eggeling, A. T. Macmillan, Professor M. F. M. 
Meiklejohn, Dr I. D. Pennie, Kenneth Williamson, George 
Waterston, Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards, Mrs George 
Waterston (Secretary). 

Previous reports of the Committee have been published as 
follows: SN 1955: 98; 1956: 1; 1957: 37, 170; and SB 1: 30, 117, 
253, 443; 2: 192, 342. 


Birds new to Scotland 


RING-NECKED Duck Aythya collaris. One, Loch Morar, South 
Inverness, 2nd January 1963 (SB 2: 476). This is the fifth 
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British occurrence, the species having been recorded three 
times in England and once in Ireland. 

[EASTERN GREY LaG Goose Anser a. rubrirostris. One ap- 
parently of this form, Fair Isle, 19th March 1963 (FIBOB 
Do: 91). We feel that this tentative identification must be 
treated with reserve in view of the following comment 
on the species: “Some stragglers found outside the regular 
haunts of the species are probably of Continental origin, 
being paler and with pinker bills than Icelandic or Scottish 
birds, but it is unlikely that any regular immigration from 
Scandinavia or eastern Europe takes place” (WGB: 263; 
see also ARWT 14: 166). This record is, however, of interest 
as indicating occasional immigration from the continent in 
ee to the regular large-scale immigration from Ice- 
and. 

RaDDE’S WARBLER Phylloscopus schwarzi, One, Isle of May, 8th 
October 1962 (SB 2: 367). This is the fourth British record, 
the other three all being from England. 

PaRRoT CROSSBILL Loxia pityopsittacus. Twenty, Fair Isle, 27th 
September 1962 (FIBOB 5: 50; BM 2: 260). We regard the 
Scottish Crossbill as a race of L. curvirostra and agree with 
the authors of The Birds of Scotland that the old Scottish 
records of the Parrot Crossbill should be disregarded. The 
Fair Isle record is accordingly accepted as the first for Scot- 
land although, as noted in an earlier report (SN 1955: 100), 
a bird trapped on the Isle of May on 18th September 1953 

(BB 47: 274) may very well have belonged to this species. 


New breeding records for Scotland 

[VELVET ScoTER Melanitta fusca. “Velvet Scoters have bred in 
-Seotland, but there is no evidence of their doing so 
regularly” (WGB: 295). We are informed that this is an 
inadvertent over-statement of the evidence suggestive of 
breeding in Shetland in 1945 recorded by L.S.V. and U.M. 
Venables in Birds and Mammals of Shetland. 1955: 234. The 
breeding of this species in Scotland has still to be proved 
conclusively. | 


Birds new to areas and counties ; 

WHITE-BILLED DIVER Gavia adamsii. One found dead, Loch 
Fleet, 7th April 1963 (SB 2: 474); first for South East Suther- 
land. 

RED-THROATED DIvER Gavia stellata. One found dead, Loch 
Leven, 30th March 1963 (SB 2: 373); first for Kinross. 

BLACK-NECKED GREBE Podiceps nigricollis. One, Barr Loch, 2nd 
May 1963 (SB 2: 433); first published record for Renfrew, 
although this is in fact the county in the “Clyde area” where 
a pair (subsequently proved to be breeding) was first seen 
on 6th June 1956 (SB 1: 5, 119). One Bay of Clachtoll, near 


SS 
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-Stoer Point, 17th August 1962 (SB 2: 444); first for West 
Sutherland. 

MANX. SHEARWATER Praceuurig p. puffinus. One off Farr Point, 
8th July 1961 (SB 2: 304): first for North Sutherland, al- 
though there is evidently a regular autumn movement along 
the North Coast. Small numbers each day off Tarbat Ness, 
15th-20th September 1962 (SB 2: 305); first for Moray Basin 
and East Ross. In an earlier report (SN 1957: 176) we 
declined to accept a record of Manx Shearwaters breeding 
on Glunimore, South Argyll, (SN 1957: 53). Although the 
evidence of breeding may have been insufficient, the record 
given under the same reference of an adult shearwater 
found near the mouth of a burrow on the island in June 
1953 and the records of numbers of shearwaters having been 
seen round the island on several occasions about this time 
‘should be accepted as providing the first recorded occurrence 
of the Manx Shearwater in South Argyll. 

GREAT SHEARWATER Procellaria gravis. One off Island Roan, 
10th August 1962 (SB 2: 304); first for North Coast and 
North Sutherland. 

Cory’sS SHEARWATER Procellaria diomedea. One off Ard an 
Runair, North Uist, 23rd August 1962 (SB 2: 417); first for 
Outer Hebrides. 

Sooty. SHEARWATER Frocellaria grisea, Seen commonly off 
Island Roan, 5th August to 9th September 1962 (SB 2: 304, 
393); first for North Sutherland. Two off Tarbat Ness, 17th 
September 1962 (SB 2: 305); first for Moray Basin and East 
Ross. 

FuLmar Fulmarus glacialis. One, Loch Lomond, 23rd June 
1963 (SB 2: 433): first for Dunbarton. One picked up alive, 
Stormont Loch, 15th September 1963 (SB 2: 485); first for 
North Perth. 

NicHt Heron Nycticorax nycticorax. One, Rendall, Mainland, 
lst November 1961 (SB 2: 475); first for Orkney—subject 
to the caveat that it may have been an escape from the free- 
flying colony at Edinburgh Zoo. 

Guossy Isis Plegadis falcinellus. One, The Mound, 3rd Dec- 
ember 1962 (SB 2: 364); first for South East Sutherland. 
[One, Balunie Ponds, Broughty Ferry, Angus, autumn 1921 
(BA: 54a); in the absence of any substantiating details, 
this old record cannot be accepted. | 

GREEN-WINGED TEAL Anas crecca carolinensis, One, Inverness, 
5th February 1963 (SB 2: 418); first for Moray Basin and 
East Inverness. 

GaDWALL Anas strepera. “Small flocks .. at Loirston, but only 
in October, and in the seasons between 1954 and 1958.” 
(WGB: 210); first for North Kincardine. 
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PINTAIL Anas acuta. Regular in small numbers in winter, 
Cran Loch and Loch Loy (WGB: 218); first for Nairn. 

Scaup Aythya marila. Irregular visitor to Cran Loch and Loch 
Loy (WGB: 218); first for Nairn. 

TuFTED Duck Aythya fuligula. Ten, Loch Morar, 27th January 
1963 (SB 2: 476); first for South Inverness. 

RING-NECKED Duck Aythya collaris, (See under “Birds New 
to Scotland” above); first for Argyl! and South Inverness. 

SurF ScoTER Melanitta perspicillata. One, Burray, 21st Octo- 
ber 1962 (SB 2: 306); first for Orkney since 1905. 

SHELDUCK Tadorna tadorna. The 1962 breeding record (See 
under “First Breeding Records for Areas and Counties” 
below) also provides the first published occurrence for West 
Sutherland, but we are informed that birds have been pre- 
sent at Handa for some time, the earliest report being of 
a pair seen in June 1951 (R.S. R. Fitter per I. D. Pennie). 


GreEY Lac GoosE Anser anser. Regular in winter at Gartmorn 
Reservoir (WGB: 193); first for Clackmannan. Irregular 
visitor in small numbers to Cran Loch and Loch Loy (WGB: 
219): first for Nairn. [For comments on a record of the 
Eastern race A. a. rubrirostris, see under “Birds New to 
Scotland” above. | 

WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE Anser albifrons, One of the Greenland 
race A. a. flavirostris, Carsebreck, 28th October 1962 (SB 2: 
313); first record of the species for South Perth. “Other 
records recurring from time to time (i.e. in Wigtown Bay) 
include a flock of about 20 Greenland White-fronted 
Geese” (WGB: 175); first definite identification of this 
race for Wigtown. ‘“White-fronted Geese, from 30 to 100 
strong, used also to appear on the moss around the lower 
end of Loch Shiel” (WGB: 227). We are informed by R. 
Niall Campbell that, although numbers are now less than 
they were 20 years ago, 60-70 geese still appear each year, 
alternating between Kentra Bay and the south side of Loch 
Shiel, but occasionally appearing on the north side of the 
loch; first record of the species for South Inverness. 

BEAN GOOSE Anser a. arvensis, Fourteen, Gartocharn, 13th 
January 1963 (SB 2: 376): first definite record for Dun- 
barton, although small numbers have wintered on the West 
Stirling/Dunbarton border since at least 1949/50 (see 
ARWT 14: 88). 

BRENT GooSsE Branta bernicla. One of the Dark-breasted race 
B. b. bernicla, Carsebreck, 28th October 1962 (SB 2: 314); 
first record of the species for South Perth. 

BARNACLE GOOSE Branta leucopsis. One (a winged bird), Nairn, 
llth July 1963 (SB 2: 486); first for Nairn. 


Canapa Goose Branta canadensis, Two, Libberton, 12th April 
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1963 (SB 2: 484); first for Lanark. The record of this species 
accepted in our last report (SB 2: 344) as the first for ‘weed 
and Roxburgh is in fact the first for neither. The locality 
(Mellerstain) is in Berwick, not Roxburgh, There are in fact 
old records of the species in Berwickshire (Fauna of the 
Tweed Area 1911: 152). 


BuzzarD Buteo buteo. Twe, Gartmorn Dam, 20th October 1962 
(SB 2: 314); first for Clackmannan. 


ROUGH-LEGGED BuzzarRD Buteo lagopus. Two, Strachur, 9th 
September 1963 (SB 2: 487); first for South Argyll. 

GosHawkK Accipiter gentilis. One, Fair Isle, 16th November 
1962 (FIBOB 5: 50); first for Fair Isle. One, Duncryne Hill, 

- 20th November 1962 (SB 2: 420); first for Clyde and Dun- 
barton. An earlier description of the species as occasional 
in Ayrshire (GDSBS: 206) appears to be based on some 
old, unsubstantiated records placed in square brackets by 
Paton & Pike in Birds of Ayrshire 1929: 114. In our opinion 
there has not been any acceptable record of the Goshawk 
for Ayrshire. 

Honey Buzzarp Pernis apivorus. One, Fair Isle, 20th Sep- 
tember 1961 (FIBOB 4: 209; 5: 35); first for Fair Isle. 

MarsH HarRIER Circus aeruginosus. One, Roxburgh Moor, 
22nd June 1963 (SB 2: 435); first for Roxburgh. 

MontaGu’s HaRRIER Circus pygargus. Female found dead, 
Newburgh, 26th May 1963 (SB 2: 478); first for Dee and 

~ Aberdeen. 

HarRRIER Circus sp. One, “presumably a Hen Harrier”, Loch 
Leven, 13th April 1963 (SB 2: 485); first record of any 
harrier for Kinross. 

OsprEY Pandion haliaetus. One, Girdle Ness, 24th April 1963 

- (SB 2: 435); first for North Kincardine. 

RED-FOOTED FALcon Falco vespertinus. One Mainland, 8th 
May 1962 (SB 2: 422); first for Orkney. 

Crane Megalornis grus. Two, Fair Isle, 29th May 1962 (FIBOB 
5: 12); first for Fair Isle. Two, Newburgh, 27th June 1962 
(SB 2: 422); first for Tay and North Fife. Two, Carnwath, 

30th September 1962 (SB 2: 425); first for Clyde and Lanark. 

GREY PLOVER Charadrius squatarola. One, Island Roan, 6th 
September 1962 (SB 2: 354); first for North Sutherland. 

BLACK-TAILED Gopwir Limosa limosa. The admission of the 
Icelandic race L. Il. islandica to the Scottish (and British) 
list has hitherto rested on the identification of one specimen 
from North Uist (Ibis 100:300; SB 1:119). A recent analysis 

of museum specimens (BB 56: 233) included four from Scot- 

land, all of which proved to be islandica: — One, Loch Bee, 
South Uist, 30th August 1922. One, Tentsmuir, 15th Sep- 
tember 1917; first for Tay and North Fife. One, Loch Bris- 
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dale, 9th September 1905; first for Orkney. One, Tiree, 2nd 
september 1914; first for Inner Hebrides. It appears that 
the Continental race L. l. limosa has yet to be definitely 
identified in Scotland. — 

GREEN SANDPIPER Tringa ochropus, One, Loch Indaal, Islay, 
28th August 1963 (SB 2: 488); first for Inner Hebrides. 

Woop SANDPIPER Tinga glareola. One, Montrose Basin, 29th 
August 1953 (BA: 97); first for Angus. One, Sutherland, lst 
July 1961 (SB 2:309; see also under “First breeding records 
rok Bites and counties” below); first for South East Suther- 
and. 

REDSHANK Tringa totanus, Five drowned in stake nets, Glen- 
caple, 5th November 1962; one had been ringed in Iceland 
and all had the dark plumage and long wing of the Ice- 
land race T. t. robusta (SB 2: 316); first definite identific- 
ation of this race for Dumfries. 

SPOTTED REDSHANK Tinga erythropus. Two, Lentran, 12th 
November 1962 (SB 2: 316).; first for East Inverness. 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER Calidris melanotos. One, Merryton Farm, 
18th October 1962 (SB 2: 316); first for Lanark. 

CuRLEW SANDPIPER Calidris testacea. One, Stornoway, 21st 
August 1963 (SB 2: 489); first for Outer Hebrides. 

Rurr Philomachus pugnax. One, Smedheugh, 18th September 
1963 (SB 2: 490); first for Selkirk. 

WILSON’S PHALAROPE Phalaropus tricolor, One, Ardmore, 30th 
August 1962 (SB 2: 366); the second Scottish record and the 
first for Clyde and Dunbarton. 

Great Skua Catharacta skua. Small numbers off Tarbat Ness 
on most days between 15th-22nd September 1962 (SB 2: 305); 

first for East Ross. 

POMARINE Skua Stercorarius pomarinus. Small numbers off 
Tarbat Ness on several days between 15th-19th September 
1962 (SB 2: 305); first for East Ross. | 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus fuscus. One of the Scandin- 
avian race L, f. fuscus, Dalveen Pass, 16th January 1963 
(SB 2: 317); first record of this race for Dumfries. 

RosEATE TERN Sterna dougallii. The breeding records from 
Carr Craig in 1932 and Inchgarvie in 1951 (SB 2: 288-289— 
see under “First Breeding Records” below) also provide the 
the first recorded occurrences for South Fife and West 
Lothian. 

TurTLE Dove Streptopelia turtur. One, Tinto Hill, 12th May 
1963 (SB 2: 494); first for Lanark. One, Balgavies Loch, 17th 
July 1937 (BA: 121); first for Angus (an earlier record of 
one off Arbroath in 1886 quoted at the same reference is not 
acceptable). 

CoLtaRED Dove Streptopelia decaocto. “Masses” on the Dun- 
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glass Estate near Cockburnspath, early-1963 (SB 2: 318); 
first for East Lothian. Two, Dunottar Castle, 23rd June 1963 
(SB 2: 438); first for North Kincardine (we follow the Edi- 
tor of Scottish Birds in adopting the map in The Birds of 
Scotland as showing the boundary between the two halves 
of this county). Three, Nairn, 12th July 1963 (SB 2: 491); 
first for Nairn, although it is believed that a pair nested in 
this county as early as 1961. Two, Cambuslang, 15th Sep- 
tember 1963, said to have been present for a year or so 
(SB 2: 491); first for Lanark. One, Fort William, 18th May 
1963 (SB 2: 494); first for Argyll and South Inverness. 


[ALPINE SwirT Apus melba. One, Fair Isle, 20th June 1962 
(BM 2: 203; FIBOB 5: 12); this record has not been accep- 
ted by the BB Rarities Committee. | 

KINGFISHER Alcedo atthis. One, Laxford Bridge, 24th Septem- 
ber 1962 (SB 2: 318); first for West Sutherland. 

GREEN WOODPECKER Picus viridis. One, Lake of Menteith, 2nd 
December 1962 (SB 2: 318); first for South Perth. One, 
Lochgilphead, 15th April 1961 (SB 2: 445): first for South 
Argyll. One between Laurencekirk and Fettercairn, about 
mid-November 1961 (SB 2: 445): first for South Kincar- 
dine. “Noted” at Munches, near Dalbeattie, in 1954 (SB 2: 
445); this antedates and replaces the 1957 record accepted 
in an earlier report (SB 2: 346) as the first for Kirkcud- 
bright. One, Achnamara, 3lst May 1955 (SB 2: 445); this 
antedates and replaces the 1959 record accepted in an 

- earlier report (SB 1: 257) as the first for Argyll and North 
Argyll. It has been pointed out (SB 2: 445) that, in accep- 
ting the 1961 record as the first for Selkirk (SB 2: 346), we 
overlooked an earlier published record of breeding in 1951 
(BofS, Appendix II: 748). The first recorded occurrence 
for the county was in fact at Boy” near Selkirk, in Feb- 
ruary 1951 (SB 2: 445). 

GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER Dendrt 4.3 major. An invasion 
of ‘the Northern race D. m. major took place in October 
1962 (SB 2: 319). One of the records at this time was of a 
bird found dead, Brora, 13th October, which provides the 
first definite identification of this race for South East Suth- 
erland. 

CuHoucH Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax, One, Barra, 10th August 
1963 (SB 2: 492); first for Outer Hebrides since 1902. 

DiprER Cinclus cinclus. One showing the characters of C. c. 
gularis or aquaticus, Fair Isle, 30th April 1963 (FIBOB 5: 
91); first record for Shetland or Fair Isle of any race of the 
Dipper other than C. c. cinclus. 


REDWING Turdus iliacus. One of the Iceland race T. 2. coburni 
found dead, Cramond, 13th January 1963 (SB 2: 441): first 
definite identification of this race for Midlothian. 
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GRASSHOPPER WARBLER Locustella naevia. One, near Forfar, 
16th April 1945 (BA: 150); first for Angus. 

GARDEN WARBLER Sylvia borin. One, Kinlochewe, 8th June 

. 1963 (SB 2: 492); first for West Ross. 

[YELLOW-BROWED WARBLER Phylloscopus inornatus. One, Car- 
noustie, Angus, 26th Octcber 1954 (BA: 155); the details 
given are not sufficient to support this record. ] 

RADDE’S WARBLER Phylloscopus schwarzi, (See under “Birds 
New to Scotland” above); first for Forth and Isle of May. 
COLLARED FLYCATCHER Muscicapa albicollis. One, Newhill, 
Harray, 30th May 1963 (SB 2: 478); the second Scottish 

record and the first for Orkney. 

Tawny Pipit Anthus campestris. One, Isle of May, 24th = 
ber 1962 (SB 2: 283): first for Isle of May. 

YELLOW WactaiL Motacilla flava flavissima. Pair, Dundee 
early May 1908 (BA: 162); first for Angus (an earlier record 
in Angus in 1872 quoted at the same reference is not ac- 
ceptable). 

GREAT GREY SHRIKE Lanius excubitor. One, mouth of River 
Endrick, 25th November 1962 (SB 2: 323); first for West 
Stirling. 

GOLDFINCH Carduelis carduelis. One found dead, Baltasound, 
16th May 1962 (FIBOB 5: 27); first acceptable record for 
Shetland. The authors of Birds and Mammals of Shetland 
doubt the earlier records referred to in BofS: 51. 

Arctic REDPOLL Carduelis hornemanni. Two showing the 
characters of this species, Tomnahurich, 4th January 1963 
(SB 2: 427); this record is accepted as the first for the Moray 

Basin and East Inverness, subject to the observation that 
there are pale examples of C. flammea which may be in- 
separable from C. hornemanni (see BB 54: 238; 55: 582). 

[ScaRLET GROSBEAK Carpodacus erythrinus. One, Barns Ness, 
East Lothian, 5th September 1963 (BB 56: 390). One, Fife 
Ness, South Fife, 2nd September 1963 (BB 56: 431). These 
records have not been accepted by the Rarities Commit- 
tee (BB 57: 280).] 

Parrot CrRossBILL Loxia pityopsittacus. (See under “Birds new 
to Scotland” above): first for Shetland and Fair Isle. Four, 


one trapped, Quendale, 7th October 1962 (FIBOB 5: 65; SB 


3: 196); first for Shetland other than Fair Isle. Four (all 
trapped), West Lewis, 11th October 1962 (BM 2: 260; SB 3: 
197); first for Outer Hebrides. 

OrTOLAN BUNTING Emberiza hortulana. Two, Butt of Lewis, 
16th August 1962 (SB 2: 418); first for Outer Hebrides other 
than St Kilda. 

LAPLAND BuntTING Calcarius lapponicus. Three, Island Roan, 
8th September 1962 (SB 2: 356); first for North Sutherland. 


ae 
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First breeding records for areas and counties 


BLACK-NECKED GREBE Podiceps nigricollis. The record of breed- 
ing in the Clyde area in 1956 (SB 1: 5, 119) in fact referred 
to Renfrew and provides the first breeding for that county. 


MANx SHEARWATER Procellaria p. puffinus. Large colony, 
Bearasay, Lewis, August 1962 (SB 2: 412); first published 
evidence of breeding in Outer Hebrides (other than St 
Kilda) in the present century. We are not aware of any 
recent evidence to support Dr Fraser Darling’s statement 
that Manx Shearwaters are found on the Shiants and on 
the southernmost islands of the Outer Hebrides (Natural 
History of the Highlands and Islands, 1947: 204). 

PinTaIL Anas acuta. Duck with one small duckling by Loch 
Ken, June 1953 (WGB: 174; SB 3: 195); first breeding for 
Kirkcudbright. [“Loch Mahaick was once of special interest 
for its breeding population, which included both Pintail 
and Pochard; then after the war the water level was lower- 
ed to prevent the loss of sheep and the big reed-beds became 
largely unsuitable” (WGB: 195); we are informed by R. W. 
J. Smith that the evidence on which this statement was 
based requires further substantiation before it can be ac- 
cepted as providing the first breeding record for Pintail 
in South Perth. ] 

GOOSANDER Mergus merganser. Duck with two small ducklings, 
Loch Bhasapoll, Tiree, 3rd July 1963 (SB 2: 485); first 
breeding for Inner Hebrides. Duck with 9 well-grown duck- 
lings, Lintrathen Loch, 28th July 1949 (BA: 71); first breed- 
ing for Angus. 

SHELDUCK Tadorna tadorna. Three pairs bred Handa, 1962 (SB 
2: 360); this is the first published record of breeding for 
West Sutherland, but there is an earlier unpublished 
record from the same locality of a pair seen with ten young 
on 20th May 1960 (W. J. Eggeling, G. and M. I. Waterston). 

Canapa Goose Branta canadensis. The reference to breeding 
in Roxburgh in our last report (SB 2: 349) should be de- 
leted. The locality was in Berwick and the birds were evi- 
dently some of “the five pairs recently introduced at Meller- 
stain” (WGB: 191). 

Hen Harrier Circus cyaneus. Pair bred in Glen Clova, 1951 
(BA: 83); first breeding for Angus. 


[Montacu’s Harrier Circus pygargus. A secondhand report 
that a pair nested near the Tulchan at the head of Glenisla, 
Angus, in 1949 (BA: 83) cannot be accepted without fur- 
ther evidence. | 

Woop SanppirErR Tringa glareola, The locality of the first 
Scottish breeding record in 1959 (SB 1: 150) has so far only 
been given as “Sutherland” (SB 1: 258). The locality, 
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where breeding again took place in 1960. 1961 and 1962 
(SB 2: 309), in fact lies within the north division of the 
county and the 1959 record accordingly provides the first 
breeding record for North Coast and North Sutherland. At 
~ another locality in Sutherland a bird whose behaviour was 
suggestive of breeding was seen on Ist July 1961, and breed- 
ing was confirmed the following year by the discovery on 
Ist August of two new-fledged chicks (SB 2: 309). The loc- 
ality is in fact in South East Sutherland and the 1962 record 
ene the first breeding for that division and for Moray 
asin. 


GREAT SkuA Catharacta skua. One pair bred, St Kilda, 1963 
(SB 2: 427); first breeding for St Kilda. 


GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus marinus. One pair bred and 
reared two young, Isle of May, 1962 (SB 2: 284); first breed- 
ing for Isle of May and first coastal breeding in Forth for 
over 100 years. Nest with three eggs, Collieston/Whinny- 
fold, 12th June 1962 (SB 2: 325): first breeding for Dee and 
Aberdeen. 


Common Gutt Larus canus. One pair bred, St Kilda, 1963 
(RNC 1963: 23; BS 11: 160); first breeding for St Kilda. 


KiTTIWAKE Rissa tridactyla. About 550 nests at Castle Craig, 
1959; probably an old station but not previously recorded 
(BS 10: 169); first breeding for East Ross. 


Arctic TERN Sterna macrura. “Some” breed in the large mixed 
ternery established on Inchmickery in the early 1950s (SB 
2: 292); first breeding for Midlothian. 


RosgeatTE TERN Sterna dougallii. 70 pairs bred, Inchgarvie, 1951, 
-colonv deserted in 1953 (SB 2: 288); first breeding for West 
Lothian. 20 pairs bred, Carr Craig, 1932; colony deserted 
1950/51 (SB 2: 289): first breeding for South Fife. We take 
this opportunity of noting that the record of a pair breed- 
ing in 1931 “in a ternery in Forth” (SN 1931: 168; BofS: 

620) in fact refers to the Isle of May and provides the first 
breeding for the island since the 1820s (see W. J. Eggeling, 
Isle of May, 1960: 216). 


SANDWICH TERN Sterna sandvicensis. 100 pairs bred, Inchgarvie, 
1952; colony deserted the following year (SB 2: 290); first 
breeding for West Lothian. One pair bred, Buddon Ness, 
1953/55 (BA: 118): first breeding for Angus. 


CoLLaRED Dove Streptopelia decaocto. Nest with two young, 
Stornoway, 17th October 1962 (SB 2: 309); first breeding 
for Outer Hebrides. Nest from which at least one chick 
fledged, Gruinart Post Office, Islay, 1st June 1963 (SB 2: 
491); first breeding for Inner Hebrides. ; 


GREEN WOODPECKER Picus viridis, Breeding in five localities 
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in Dumfriesshire in 1954 (SB 2: 444); this antedates and 
replaces the 1960 breeding record accepted in an earlier re- 
port (SB 2: 195) as the first breeding for Solway and Dum- 
fries. 

JACKDAW Corvus monedula. “18th March 1954, have returned 
to nesting colony in the ivy on the cliff face above the El- 
phin crofts” (SB 2: 364); first breeding for West Sutherland. 

BuLueE Tit Parus caeruleus. At least three pairs bred, Storno- 
way Woods, 1963 (SB 2: 440); first breeding for Outer Heb- 
rides (see also SB 2: 347). 

CRossBILL Loxia curvirostra. Nest found, Kinnaird Park, May 
1963 (SB 2: 478): first acceptable breeding for Angus. 

TREE SPARROW Passer montanus. At least four pairs bred, St 
Kilda, 1962 (SB 2: 310); first breeding for St Kilda since 
some time prior to 1931. 


Records carried forward 


The following records have been held over for further con- 
sideration: 


ea Pelecanus sp. Isle of May, 4th August 1960 (SB 1: 

56). 

BatkaL TEAL Anas formosa. Fair Isle, 30th September 1954 
(FIBOB 2: 194); Loch Spynie, Moray, 5th February 1958 
(Bull BOC 78: 105). 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER Calidris melanotos. Foula, Shetland, 31st 
August 1961 (BM 2: 66). 

SIBERIAN STONECHAT Saxicola torquata maura, Fair Isle, 13th 
October 1961 (FIBOB 4: 209). 

MarsH WaRBLER Acrocephalus palustris. Isle of May, Septem- 
ber 1963 (BB 56: 389). 


Notes on the rookeries in the City of Edinburgh 
in 1957 and 1964 


C. N. L. COWPER 


At the instigation of the R.S.P.B. a count of Rooks’ nests in 
Edinburgh was made in the spring of 1964 to determine 
whether any great change of population had taken place since 
the last published count in 1956 (Macmillan 1957). Fears had 
been expressed that the Rook population of Great Britain was 
decreasing as a result of shooting and trapping, and the 
R.S.P.B was anxious to obtain any evidence which might be 
forthcoming to substantiate these allegations. 
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Counting took place in April, and all visible nests were 
taken to be occupied. This was based on the assumption that 
nests which survive the winter will either be reoccupied the 
following spring or dismantled to provide material for new 
nests. Care must be taken with nests in conifers as these are 
much better protected for surviving the winter gales. How- 
ever, in 1964 only one nest was in a conifer. 

A count was organised by A. T. Macmillan in 1957 but the 
results were not published. Details, together with those for 


Table 1. City of Edinburgh rookeries—number of nests 
in 1957 and 1964 


1957 1964 
Gogar and Hanley (including Gogar 
Mount outside city 471 298 
kirk Loan, Corstorphine 1 0 
Zoo 19 1 
‘Turnhouse Farm 53 38 
Lenny Port "3, 5 
Craigiehall Temple, Barnton 129 oo 
Cammo Tower, Barnton- 16 ) 
Cammo Road, Barnton ae, 10 
Bonnyfield, Barnton 28 3 
Whitehouse Crossroads 104 29 
Cramond House 30 0 
Queensferry Road at Davidson’s Mains 10 0 
Lauriston Farm Road 2 1 
Northern General Hospital 4 0 
Royal Victoria Hospital 5 0 
Portobello Main Street (St Marks) 6 1 
Milton Road 7 0 
Duddingston Crossroads 9 0 
Niddrie House 19 2 
Craigmillar Explosives Factory 22 20 
Croft an Righ, Holyrood 7 0 
Hope Park. Terrace 3 21 
Drum, Gilmerton 768 327 
Greenend 6 0 
Ellens Glen 47 7 
Liberton Church 6 3 
St Katherines, Liberton Zi, 100 
Kaimes, Frogston Road East - 20 0 
Mortonhall South Gate 135 65 
Woodburn Nurses Home : 38 5 
Hermitage of Braid 1118) 47 
Buckstone, Braids 20 7 
Fairmilehead (10/12 in 1958) 3 0 
Cockit Hat Plantation 102 13 
Merchiston Castle School i 0 
Kingsknowe (new rookery in Hailes Avenue) 0 4 
Colinton Tram Terminus 1 
Allermuir, Woodhall Road 8 0 
Munro Drive, Colinton 3 0 
Convent of Good Shepherd, Colinton 45 14 
Woodhall, Juniper Green 370 272 
2718 1333 
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Table 2. City of Edinburgh rookeries—number of nests 1921-64 


Year Nests 
1921 1642 
1928 2316 
1935 2824 
1944 2289 
1945 2300 
1954. 2406 
1955 2384 
1956 2588 
1957 2718 
1964 1333 


1964, are given in table 1, and, for comparison, totals for var- 
ious years from 1921 to 1964 are shown in table 2. The figures 
show that the 1964 total was down 51°% from 1957—a consid- 
erable decrease. Numbers increased at only three rookeries— 
Hope Park Terrace, St Katherines, and Kingsknowe (a new 
rookery in 1964, evidently founded by Rooks from the Colin- 
ton Tram Terminus site), Hope Park Terrace is an isolated 
rookery, but St Katherines may be considered part of a group 
with those at Kaimes, Frogston Road West. and Mortonhall 
south Gate; the group shows a 9°/ drop over the seven years. 


Although in some of the large rookeries near the city boun- 
dary the drop is less than average, the greatest rookery, at the 
Drum, Gilmerton, has decreased by 57%. It would appear 
tnerefore that the present decrease is not the result of any 
tendency for the population to shift towards the fringes of 
the area (see Macmillan 1957). Incidents involving toxic agri- 
cultural chemicals have been few in the Lothians compared 
with areas in England (see Cramp et al. 1962), but the insidious 
long-term effects might well be important to Rooks. What- 
ever the cause of the decrease in numbers in Edinburgh it 
would be interesting to hear if other observers in Scotland 
have noted similar reductions in their areas.* 


Thanks for their assistance with the 1964 counts are due to 
L. W. G. Alexander, Dr W. A. G. Charleston, T. Delaney and 
J. A. Stewart 
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The Waxwing invasion of October and November 1963 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN 


Introduction 


A few Waxwings reach our shores each winter. In some 
favoured places on the east coast—Inverness and Gullane 
come to mind—they are recorded virtually every year. Until 
recently, however, widespread invasions reached Scotland 
only irregularly, with long gaps between them, so that a 
Waxwing irruption created quite a stir. Now the subject has 
become almost a bore and some observers do not even report 
the birds they see. 


From 1956-57 to 1959-60 there was an unprecedented series 
of invasions in four successive winters. These were analysed 
and discussed by R. K. Cornwallis (Brit. Birds 54: 1-30) in 
relation to fluctuations of population and winter food supply 
in Fenno-Scandia. Scottish records for the last three of these 
irruptions were also considered in The Edinburgh Bird Bul- 
letin (8: 30-32) and in Scottish Birds (1: 102-106, 241-251, 278). 


Only small numbers of Waxwings were recorded in the 
winter of 1960-61, but there was a minor invasion in Novem- 
ber 1961 (antea 2: 85-89), then small numbers again in 1962- 
63. By the end of October 1963 yet another invasion had begun 
—not a major one on the 1946-47 scale, but widespread and 
substantial nonetheless. 


The invasion 


October and November 1963 records of first reports or in- 
creased numbers of Waxwings are listed chronologically in 
table 1. Many records are not dated with sufficient precision 
for this tabulation, and there is of course no certainty that 
the birds had not been present in many of the places for some 
time before they were noted there. 

The picture is of small arrivals in the extreme north start- 
ing on 28th October, with the first sizeable flocks coming about 
2nd November. Thereafter, the number of records increased 
steadily, with new places reporting Waxwings each day. The 
number of reports from Sunday 3rd to Friday 8th (clearly 
free from any weekend bias) suggests a continued build-up 
during this period. It will be noted that in addition to the rec- 
ords listed chronologically there were arrivals at Drumlanrig 
about the end of October, a flock of 120 at Ballater about Ist 
November, and others at Dunrossness (1), Sandsting (1), Ork- 
ney (various places), Belhaven (15), Kelso (13+) and Beattock 
(20), all early in November. A definite influx was noted at St 
Andrews on 12th-14th November but in general the records 
suggest a steady rather than a sudden arrival of birds in new 


a 
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places. Waxwings were recorded at new localities throughout 
the winter but there is nothing in the figures to suggest any 
substantial arrivals after the first three weeks or so, and all 
later reports could be easily explained by the birds moving 
about the country. 


Records were received from $.O.C. members and from some 
of the general public who had helped in past winters, and 
also in response to appeals in the press. A_ short note 
was printed in the Edinburgh Evening News on 16th Novem- 
ber and a letter in The Scotsman on 17th December but I did 
not write to the Glasgow Herald this winter. These appeals 
do not seem to have induced any obvious peaks of reports in 
mid November or December. 


Table 1. Chronological list of arrivals and increased numbers of Waxwings 
jn Scotland in October and November 1963_ 
October 


Mon 28 Mid Yell (1), Fair Isle (2) 
Tue 29 Lerwick (2) 

Wed 30 Gairloch (4) 

Thu 31 Northmavine (1) 


November 


Fri 1 South Ronaldsay (6), Rothiemurchus (1) 

Sat 2 Fetlar (5), Fair Isle (50), Isle of May (24), Rothesay (2) 

Sun 3 Lerwick (+10), Carrbridge (small flock), Isle of May (3) 

Mon 4 Isle of May (24) 

Tue 5 Rogart (1), Banchory (30), Kingoodie (6), Kilconquhar (7), 
near Elie (2), Firhill (1), Port Seton (2), Stornoway (3) 

Wed 6 Achnagoichan (3), Newburgh, Aberdeen (15), St Andrews 
(5), Uig (6), Troon (30) 

Thu 7 Nethy Bridge (100+) 

Fri 8 Banchory (+40), Perth (1), Crail (20), Gullane (6) 

Sat 9 Aberfeldy (noted), Buchlyvie (1) 

Sun 10 Blairgowrie (2) 

Monll Achnagoichan (now 25+) 

Tue 12 Brechin (1), Methven Moss (3), St Andrews (20), Elie (4), 

ee Eyemouth (6), Gartocharn (3) 

e 


Thu 14 St Andrews (+60), Kirkcaldy (2), Kingsknowe (2), Fairmile- 
head (1), Haddington (5) 

ines 9 Back .4) 

Sat 16 Guthrie (4), Forfar (6), Craiglockhart (6), Ayton (7), Man- 
derston (2) 

Sun 17 Keith (1), Perth (6), Eden estuary (5), Lindores (several), 
near Blairmore (2) 

Mon18 Inverness (1), Dufftown (6), East Linton (3), Moffat (1) 

Tue 19 Pittenweem (1) 

Wed20 Coldstream (1), Ettrickbridge (6) 

hu ZW slay. (5) 

Fri 22 — 

Sat 23 North of Forfar (4) 

Sun 24 Near Elie (9), East Linton (+4) 

Mon25 Fort Augustus (3) 

Tue 26 East Linton (+5), Selkirk (1) 
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Wed27 Inverness (4), Dunbar (7) 

Thu 28 — 

Fri 29 Stirling (1) 

Sat 30. Pitlochry (2), Drem (1) 
Note. For fuller particulars see detailed list of records, which also includes 
reports not dated with sufficient precision for this table. 


Distribution and numbers 


The greatest number of reports came as usual from the 
eastern counties. Moray Basin was the faunal area with the 
highest total (as in 1959 during the last comparable invasion) 
but there were a good number of Waxwings in all eastern 
areas from the Northern Isles to Tweed. 


Compared with 1959 there were proportionately far fewer 
records from Clyde and Solway. Though the lack of an appeal 
in the Glasgow Herald_may have created a slight bias, this 
is clearly an indication that the birds did not just pass 
straight through this time. It will be seen from table 2 that 
about 10% of the Waxwings reported were in the western 
faunal areas, compared with about 30% in 1959-60. 


Table 2 has been compiled from the detailed list of records 
and it shows that an estimated 1755 different Waxwings were 
covered by some 212 reports received. Many reports are vague 
about numbers, but the estimates involved will be apparent 
from the detailed list of records. So far as possible each bird 
is counted once only; but each independent report of a group 
of birds by a different observer has been counted as a sep- 
arate report. 


Table 2. Number of reports of Waxwings and number of birds recorded 
from October 1963 to April 1964 in each faunal area of Scotland 


Reports Birds 


Northern Isles 15 173 
North Coast 1 100 
Moray Basin 42 433 
Dee 12 247 
Tay 42 296 
Forth 58 275 
Tweed 19 | 59 
Hebrides 6 17; 
Northwest Highlands 4) 10 
Argyll 1 15 
Clyde 7 43 
Solway 6 87 

212 1755 


| 
| 


Large flocks 


No exceptionally large flocks were reported, and only two 
of over 100 birds. It may be of interest to pick out the bigger 
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flocks, but it is a pity that some of them are so vaguely dated. 
Table 3 lists all those of 25 birds or more. 


Table 3. Flocks of 25 or more Waxwings recorded in Scotland 
between October 1963 and April 1964 


c. lst November 120 Ballater 
2nd November 50+ Fair Isle 
5th November 30 Banchory 
6th November 30 Troon 
7th November 100+ Nethy Bridge 
8th November +40 Banchory 
early November 48 Crail 
11th November 25 Rothiemurchus (and early December) 
13th November 58 Drumlanrig 
14th November 80 St Andrews 
— November 40 Orkney 
— November 40 Reay 
— Nov/Dec 30+ Loch an Eilean area 
2nd January 30 Dulnain Bridge 
7th January 30 Elgin 
24th January 40 Dundee 
4th March 34 Inverness 


Late records 


_ When the reports were coming in this time I did not get the 
feeling of a rapid passage right through Scotland and away, 
as I had in 1959-60. That winter less than five per cent of the 
birds reported were after the end of November. In contrast 
there were plenty of records for December 1963 and January 
1964, especially when one allows for the reduced enthusiasm 
for reporting them; some 71 Waxwings were seen in February, 
63 in March, and 29 in April, the last being a flock of 12 at 
Loch Pityoulish on 25th April. Probably about 125 different 
birds were involved in these totals. The later records this 
winter presumably indicate that the birds found a better food 
supply than in 1959-60. 


Food 


Although rowan berries may be the most important winter 
food in Fenno-Scandia they are seldom mentioned by Scottish 
observers. Cotoneaster remains the firm favourite, as can be 
seen from table 4, though one must have a niggling suspicion 
that its complete dominance might have something to do with 
the convenient way that it grows in suburban gardens. Some 
observers name the species of cotoneaster selected and there 
are seven references to horizontalis, two to simonsti and one 
each to frigida, microphylla and watereri. Insects, a favourite 
summer food, are not usually taken in Scotland, but Wax- 
wings at East Linton towards the end of November were seen 
hawking quite a lot for insects from the top of some beech 
Pees. 
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Table 4. Berries eaten by Waxwings in Scotland during winter 1963-64, 
showing the number of mentions of each 


Cotoneaster 

Berberis 

Apples (on tree or ground) 
Hips 

Haws 

Elderberries 
Honeysuckle 

Rowan 

Pear 

Yew 

Holly 

Juniper 

Sorbus avia lutescens 


| — = on 
Eee NNMBHPHNYOLHLAUM 


—_ 
— 
[o.2) 


| 


Detailed list of records 


Records are listed from north to south by faunal area and 
division, from Shetland to Berwickshire down the east coast 
and from St Kilda to Wigtownshire down the west. The esti- 
mated total number of Waxwings reported in any faunal area 
or division is shown in brackets. Particulars given for each 
record are—date when birds first noted, highest count of that 
group (not always on the first date), place, further details if 
any, and initials of observer. When the highest count of a 
group was not made on the same day as the group was first 
noted this is made clear in the further details given. At the 
end of the detailed list of records there is a key to the initials 
of the observers—well over 150 of them—without whom this 
summary could not have been compiled. 


Northern Isles (173) 
Shetland (23) 


28 Oct 2 Mid Yell (RT) 

29 Oct 2, Twageos, Lerwick (JP) 

Si Oct 1 Orbister, Northmavine (JP) 

2 Nov 5 Brough Lodge, Fetlar (RT) 

So Nowea lz Twageos, Lerwick (JP) 

5 Nov 4 Knab Road, Lerwick (JP) 
early Nov 1 Dunrossness (per JP) 
early Nov 1 Sandsting (per JP) 

10 Nov 1 Clichamen Loch, Lerwick (GB) 


Fair Isle (60) 
28 Oct 2 And 3lst Oct and Ist Nov (RHD) . 
2 Nov 50+ Thereafter 25 on 4th, 22 on 5th, and up to 6 dur- 
ing next fortnight (RHD) 
Orkney (90) 


Nov.” "6 South Ronaldsay (EB) | 
early Nov — Odd birds reported during next 10 days or so 
from most of north Orkneys, and in Kirkwall 

parties of 16, 20 and once 40 (EB) 


1964 


PLATE 16, Robert Sibbald’s Scotia Illustrata, plate 9, juvenile Gannet, 
with head and foot of adult. This and the two following plates 
exemplify the style and curious clutter of the illustrations to this 
seventeenth century survey of Scottish natural history (see page 159). 
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Tab: 5 


Colymbus maximus fidlatus - 


se 


Cataphrac tus 


PLATE 17. Sibbald’s Scotia Illustrata, pate 15, Great Northern Diver 
and two views of a pogge. In spite of the absurdly unsupported 
posture of the diver its likeness is not too bad by seventeenth 
century standards (see page 159). 


34) 


1964 


PLATE 18. Sibbald’s Scotia Illustrata, plate 11, a remarkable associ- 
ation of natural objects. The Black-winged Stilt was added to the 
Scottish avifauna on the strength of this 1684 plate and supporting 
text (see The Birds of Scotland). The other objects in the picture 
are described by Sibbald as (2) a horn cut from a woman's head, 
(3) the lower part of the same, and (4) a mite as seen with a 
microscope. 


Piate 19. Female Hen Harrier and chick—another fine Scottish study by Ian 
M. Thomson (see antea 5: 92). 


| 
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North Coast (100) 


Caithness (100) 
— Nov — Seen throughout county during month, with lar- 
gest flock of 40 at Reay (PM, DMS) 
North Sutherland (0) 


Moray (433) 


Southeast Sutherland (10) 
5 Nov 8 Rhilochan, Rogart (IDP) 
28 Jan 1 Dornoch; until 29th (DMcD) 
9 Feb 1 Dornoch; until 11th (DMcD) 


East Ross (10) 

week ending 
16 Nov flock Invergordon (Mrs B per UP & MRu) 
20 Jan Z Contin (WAF per MRu) 


East Inverness (312) 


(a) Inverness area (84) 

18 Nov 1 Inverness (Porterfield Bank) (WM per MRu) 

27 Nov 4 Inverness (Southside Place) (JMcG per MRu) 

i7 Dee 9 Nairnside (5 miles from Inverness); increase by 
20th, but none thereafter (ASMG) 

31 Dec 1 Inverness (Dochfour Drive) (JLv, MM) 

7 Jan 3 Inverness; until 18th, and 1 on 24th (MM) 

SU jam — 20 Inverness; and 8th Feb (MM) 

4 Mar 34 Inverness; and 30 on 8th and 1 on 12th (AMD) 

16 Mar 10 Inverness (MRu) 

feNos 7212 Nairnside (ASMG) 

(b) Speyside (225) 

1 Nov 1 Rothiemurchus (JF) 

3 Nov small 

flocks Carrbridge (per RJ & GW) 

6 Nov 3 Achnagoichan, Rothiemurchus; and 1 on 7th (JF) 

7 Nov 100+ Nethy Bridge; still 30 on 8th (HM, GW) 

it Nov, 25 Achnagoichan; and small parties on the move; 15 
ain ileran (QE) 

— Nov 23 Boat of Garten; 23 on 9th Jan had been there 
since Nov (JAB) 


— Nov/Dec — Flocks of 30+ at Loch an Eilean and elsewhere 
in Rothiemurchus area during these months 
(AMcD) 
early Dec 25 Achnagoichan; 5/6 irregularly and once or twice 
5/25) CES) 


3 Jan some Loch an Eilean (JF) 

5 Jan 5 Aviemore (MEMK) 

I jan 6 Boat of Garten (RHD) 

3 Apr lL Kingussie (SK) 

5, Ja Gin) 34 Loch Pityoulish (HGF, IMF) 
| (c) Elsewhere (3) 

25 Nov 3 Fort Augustus (LM) 


! Nairn (0) 
| Moray (70) 


mid Nov 30 Elgin; 20 from mid Nov to end Jan, with 30 on 7th 
Jat CW Ce ac NVAG ) 
19 Dec | Forres (MGM) 


Zale 


16 Feb 


Banff (31) 
17 Nov 
18 Nov 
2 Dec 
3 Dec 
5 Dec 
31 Dec 
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Aberdeen (142) 


3(4) 


Dulnain Bridge (border with East Inverness) ; un- 
til 5th (Miss A per MRu) 


Lhanbryde, near Elgin (per DMKS) 
Keith (RH) 

Loch Park, Dufftown (RH) 

Keith (RH) 


Buckie; until 7th (AG, Miss H, RPR, AJSo) 

Portessie (DL per AJSo) 

Buckie; 2/4 from 3lst Dec to 12th Jan, with 12 
on 9th and 8 on 10th (RPR, AJSo) 


Dee (247) 


Ballater; for about a week (JWT) 
Newburgh; 4 on 6th and 15 on 7th (GMD) 
Inverurie (SG) 

Newburgh; and 25th (per GMD) 


Inverurie (SG) 


Moss Side, Banchory; 15 on morning of 5th, but 
30 in afternoon; 70 on 8th (NP) 

Moss Side; flew over (NP) 

Banchory; for four weeks (JCo) 

Banchory (RP) 

Banchory; until 15th (NP) 

Denside, Drumoak; flew over (DJe) 


c. 1 Nov 120 

6 Nov 15 

mid Nov S 

23 Nov 1 

early Dec 3 
North Kincardine (105) 

S NOV orAO 

18 Nov 5 

end Nov 5 

13 Dec 8 

1 14 Deew Zz 

18 Dec 14 

31 Dec 4 


South Kincardine (0) 


Angus (65) 
12 Nov 

16 Nov 

16 Nov 

23 Nov 
early Dec 


1 Jan 
12 Jan 
24 Jan 


North Perth (136) 
(a) Perth area (36) 


8 Nov 
12 Nov 
17 Nov 
6 Dec 
8 Dec 
9 Dec 
22 Dec 
16 Jan 
3 Feb 
22 Feb 


11 Mar 


Sow SRA R 


1 


Deoewaraw 


—" 
—= COC 


Banchory; until at least 4th Jan (DCMP per 
RIM) 


Tay (296) 


Brechin (GMC) 

Guthrie; and 17th (CAS) 

Reswallie, near Forfar; for five days (JHM) 
Seven miles north of Forfar; and 24th (per RIM) 


4 at first, with up to 7 
during next three weeks (GLB) 

Forfar Loch (ACB) 

Dundee (Blackness) (GMC, JDu) 


Dundee (Ancrum Road); smaller numbers earlier 


Dundee (Perth Road) ; 


Perth (VMT) 

Methven Moss (HBy, MAO) 

Perth (JF) 

Perth (CMu) 

Perth (per AMcF) 

Perth (JMcL) 

Barnhill, Perth (DWO) 

Perth (VMT) 

Bridge of Earn (PSNS) 

Perth; 6 on 22nd, 10 on 23rd and 1 on 24th 
(PSNS) 

Perth (PSNS) 
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(b) Other areas (100) 
5 Nov 6 Kingoodie; up to 4 until 23rd (HBs) 
9 Nov — _ Aberfeldy; first noted (DDG) 


10cNoy — 2 Clunie Loch, Blairgowrie (VMT) 
30 Nov 2 Pitlochry (Perthshire Advertiser 10.12.63) 
— Nov 2 Blair Atholl (ACR) 
5 Dec 24 Pitlochry (Perthshire Advertiser 10.12.63) 
Exo Weer + al2 Rosemount, Blairgowrie; for over a week (MGo) 
8 


15 Dec Butterstone, Dunkeld; 2 on 15th, 4 on 17th and 8 
on 20th (SEH) 

16 Dec 8 Crieff (CRB) 

I Dec +12 Aberfeldy; odd ones about since 9th Nov; 1 on 
22nd Dec, 2 on 30th, 4 on 3rd Jan (DDG), and 
some mid Jan (per VMT) 

16 Jan 8 Invergowrie/Kingoodie; and 1 on 17th, 1 on 4th 
Feb, 4 on 9th and 6 on 14th (HBs) 

26 Jan 6 #£Comrie (GTJ) 

27 alan. sl2 Crieff (MEG) 


North Fife (95) 

6 Nov 5 St Andrews; for at least 12 days (MHEC) 

12 Nov 80 St Andrews (University Botanic Garden); 20 on 
12th, with arrival of 60 more on 14th, and 
some still about two months later (RJM). 
Many reports of small numbers in the town 
from Noy to Feb, the last being 9 on 22nd 
and 23rd Feb and 5 on 25th (PGB, CVC, 
MHEC, ML) 

17 Nov 5 Eden estuary (CT) 

17 Nov. sev. Lindores (JF per VMT) 


Forth (275) 
Isle of May (52) 

Z2Nov 24 (per NJG) 

3 Nov. 3 (per NJG) 

4 Nov 24 And 3 on 5th and 1 on 6th (JBa & per NJG) 
early Jan 1 (per NJG) . 
South Fife (83) 

5 Nov 7 #£«.Near Kilconquhar (DWO) 

SyNoy 5.2 Ardross, Elie (per RIM) 

SiNov °20 Crail (GO) 
early Nov 48 Crail (per DWO) 


12 Nov 4 Elie village (DWO) 
14 Nov 2 Kirkcaldy; until 26th (EMH) 
19 Nov 1 Pittenweem (TFW per RIM) 
24 Nov 9 Elie estate (DWO) 
1 Dec 1 Lundin Links (ICP) 
early Dec 4 Colinsburgh (per RIM) 
early Dec Z Kilconquhar (per RIM) 
18 Dec 1 Pittenweem; and 30th (TFW per RIM) 
31. Jan 1 Lundin Links (RSW) 
22 Mar | Colinsburgh (RIM) 


Kinross (0) 
Clackmannan (0) 
South Perth (0) 
East Stirling (11) 
9 Nov 1 Buchlyvie (RCD) 
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1 Stirling (CKL) 

1 Buchlyvie (PC, GTJ) 
SeDece 3 Grangemouth docks (IT) 

5 Bridge of Allan (per GTJ) 


West Lothian (0) 
Midlothian (39) 
(a) Edinburgh (33) (Postal districts given in brackets) 


5 Nov 1 Firhill (11) (MRe) 

14 Nov 2 Near Kingsknowe (13) (JGE) 

14 Nov 1 Fairmilehead (10) (AS) 

16 Nov 6 Craiglockhart (11); and 17th (CMMD) 

8 Dee. 273 Blackhall (4) (MMW) 

13 Dec 1 Craiglockhart (11) (HWG) 

26 Dec $ Corstorphine (12) (CAM) 

7 Jan 4 Swanston (10) (IMF) 

8 Feb 1 Corstorphine (12) (TADK) 

10 Feb 6 Royal Botanic Garden, Inverleith (4); until 25th, 


and up to 3 until 6th March, and 1 on 9th 
and llth (AE, JHS) 
Oy Mare 5 Morningside (10) (JWB, CGC); with 4 not far 
away on 15th and 1 on 16th (JDH) 
(b) Elsewhere (6) 
21 Dec 2 Roslin (ADKR) 
early Mar 4  Bonnyrigg (Edinburgh Evening News 14.3.64) 


East Lothian (90) 


a Now 99 °2) 7 Rorteocton (ary) | 
8 Nov 6 Gullane (JBI) | 
early Nov 15 Belhaven (KMJ) : 
14 Nov 5 Gilmerton House, near Haddington (CG) | 
_mid Nov 1 Alderston, near Haddington (per AM) | 
18 Nov 12 East Linton; 3 on 8th, 7 “on 24th *ande42 on 
26th (CW) 
27 Nov 7 Dunbar (GP) 
30: Nov 1 Drem (DWO) 
late Nov 2 Haddington (JCr) 
late Nov 2 Pencaitland (Haddingtonshire Courier 6.12.63) 
late Nov Z Oldhamstocks (Haddingtonshire Courier 13.12.63) 
5 Decy 10 Dirleton (JLD per GW); and 2 on 12th (HBI) 
6 Dec 2 Aberlady; 1 on 6th (TMB per GW), and 2 on 


8th (AMS) 

9 Dec 1 Gullane (WLB); and 11th (CPR) 

14 Jan il Longniddry; 3 on 14th and 11 on 15th and 16th 
(per GW) 

18 Mar flock addincioe (JDy) 

5 Apr 3 Haddington; 1 on 5th and 3 on 6th and 7th (AM) 


Tweed (59) 
Berwick (25) ; 


12 Nov 6 Eyemouth (MDG); and 14th (MP) 

16 Nov il Press Castle, near Ayton; and 17th (PJ) 
16 Nov 2 Manderston, Duns; and 24th (SJC) 

20 Nov 1 Coldstream (M Gi). 

26 Nov 2 Ayton (EH) 
late Nov 5 


Chirnside (HJG); 3 on 5th Dec and 1 on 9th 
(RD) 


5 Dec 1 Duns (PD & GS per GW) 
2 Apr | Duns; until 4th (WML-H) 
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Peebles (2) 
25 Dec 1 Walkerburn (JBa) 
26 Dec 1 Between Walkerburn and Innerleithen (JBa) 


Selkirk (12) 


20 Nov 6 Ettrickbridge (AJSm) 
26 Nov 1 Selkirk (AJSm) 
Hoes 5 Selkirk; reports for several wecks earlier, and 


also after until at least 15th (DKM, AJSm) 
Roxburgh (20) 
eatly Nov 13 Kelso; groups of 3 to 13 about town for at least 
6 weeks (JLg) 
mid Nov 3 Yetholm; for four weeks (per RSB) 
I= Dec 1 Melrose (EM in Scotsman 16.12.63) 


Hebrides (17) 
St Kilda (0) 
Outer Hebrides (12) 
5 Nov 5) Stornoway; for two weeks (WAJC, NE, 1M) 
6 Nov party West of Uig, Lewis (per WAJC) 
later 1 Shawbost, Lewis (WAJC) 
15 Nov 4 Back, Lewis; and 16th (JBG, JCRG) 
Inner Hebrides (5) 
21 Nov 5 Port Askaig, Islay; until 23rd (HK, DMcG) 


North West Highlands (10) 


West Sutherland (2) 
2 Dec 2 Foindle, Loch Laxford (HD) 
West Ross (8) 
30 -Oct 4 Gairloch (ENH) 
a wk. later 4 Seven miles inland from Gairloch (ENH) 
Skye (0) 
West Inverness (0) 
Argyll (15) 
South Inverness (0) 
North Argyll (15) 
last week 
of Nov 15 Oban; for two days (CMc) 
Clyde (43) 
South Argyll (2) 
17 Nov 2 _~ Blairmore/Ardentinny road (CMC) 
Bute (2) 
2 Nov 2 Rothesay (AMC) 
Arran (0) 
Dunbarton (8) 
12 Nov 3 Gartocharn (TW) 
18 Jan 4  Gartocharn (WE, DJN, WR) 
23 Feb 1 Bearsden (WE, DJN, WR) 
West Stirling (0) 
Renfrew (0) 
Lanark (0) 
Ayr (31) 
6 Nov 30 Troon (DJo per GAR) 
is.Wee 1 Skelmorlie; until 17th (AL) 
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Solway (87) 


Dumfries (87) 
end Oct 58 Drumlanrig Castle; first arrivals about end of 
Oct, and gradual increase to 58 on 13th Nov 
WA) 
carly Nov 20 Near Beattock (per ED) 
18 Nov 1 Huntley Lodge, Moffat (ED) 
28 Dec 3 Ae (JHS) 
early Jan 5 Dumfries; for two weeks (WA, JKRM) 


Kirkcudbright (0) 
Wigtown (0) 
Key to initials of observers 


Miss Aspin (Miss A), W. Austin, R. S. Baillie, E. Balfour, J. Ballan- 
tyne (JBa), T. M. Barclay, A. C. Bastable, Miss P. G. Baxter, Mrs Beaugie 
(Mrs B), Mrs J. Black (JBl), W. L. Blackett, H. Blampied (HBI), H. 
Boase (HBs), G. Bowers, H. Boyd (HBy), Mrs J. A. Breckinridge, 
J. W. Brown, C. R. Burnet, Lt.-Col. G. L. Butchart, C. M. Campbell, C. V. 
Chilcott, P. Clark, S. J. Clarke, Miss G. Cockburn, Sir C. G. Connell, J. 
Connell (JCo), W. Crawford, J. Croall (JCr), A. M. Crombie, Miss M. H. 
E. Cuninghame, W. A. J. Cunningham, Mrs C. M. M. Dangerfield, Maj. 
P. Deas, R. H. Dennis, E. Dicerbo, R. C. Dickson, Mrs H. Donaldson, 
J. Dunbar (JDu), Mrs A. M. Duncan, R..Dunn, J. L. Dunnachie, Dr G. M. 
Dunnet, Mrs J. Dyce, W. Eddie, N. Elkins, Mrs J. G. Elliot, A. Evans, 
W. A. Fernie, H. G. Ford, I. M. Ford, J. Forsyth, D. D. Galloway, C. 
Gate, Miss M. Gibson (MGi), Mrs M. Goddard (MGo), Mrs A. S. M. 
Gordon, Miss N. J. Gordon, Mrs H. J. Gray, M. D. Gray, Mrs S. Gray, 
Miss A. Green, Mrs J. B. Greig, Dr J. C. R. Greig, H. W. Guest, Miss 
M. E. Guest, J. D. Haldane, Mrs E. Hardy, R. Hewson, Miss S. E. Hood, 
Miss Horn (Miss H), Miss E. M. Hunter, E. N. Hunter, R. Jackson, 
Rev. G. T. Jamieson, P. Jeffrey, Dr D. Jenkins (DJe), Mrs D. Johnston 
(DJo), K. M. Jones, T. A. D. Kelly, Miss M. E. M. Kendall, Miss S. Kes- 
tring, Miss H. Knight, D. Lamont, Lt.-Col. W. M. Logan-Home, J. Logie 
(JLg), C. K. Loudon, J. Love (JLv), Mrs M. Low, Dr A. Lyell, Alastair 
Macdonald (AM), Archie Macdonald (AMcD), D. Macdonald, Mrs W. 
Macdonald, A. MacFarlan (AMcF), Mrs J. MacGeoch (JMcG), D. Mac 
Gregor (DMcG), C. Macinnes (CMc), J. McLachlan (JMcL), I. Maclean, 
Mrs E. McMillan, Dr P. McMorran, L. MacNally, Lady J. H. Maitland, 
H. Marshall, C. A. Massie, J. K. R. Melrose, Mrs M. G. Michie, D. K. 
Mitchell, Rev. R. I. Mitchell, R. J. Mitchell, M. Morrison, C. Murray 
(CMu), D. J. Norden, M. A. Ogilvie, D. W. Oliver, Dr D: C. M. Page, 
Miss I. C. Paxton, Mrs U. Pennel, Dr I. D. Pennie, Perthshire Society of 
Natural Science (PSNS), J. Peterson, N. Picozzi, G. Porteous, Mrs M. 
Porteous, Mrs R. Purvis, A. D. K. Ramsay, Mrs M. Reith (MRe), G. A. 
Richards, Miss A. C. Ross, Lt.-Cdr. C. P. Ross, Mr and Mrs R. P. 
Ross, Dr M. Rusk (MRu), W. Russel, Mrs A. Skea, D. M. K. Skinner, 
A. J. Smith (AJSm), Mrs A. M. Smith, Dr T. C. Smout, A. J. Souter 
(AJSo), G. Speedy, D. M. Stark, Mrs C. A. Strachan,. J. H. Swan, 
C. Tait, I. Taylor, J. W. Taylor, Miss V. M. Thom, R. Tulloch, Mrs J. 
W. Underhill, C. Walker, Mrs M. M. Walker, G. Waterston, Dr R. S. 
Weir, T. Weir, T. F. Williamson. 


Additional records 


The following records were received after the paper had been set in 
type, and are therefore not included in any of the tables or discussion: 
6 Apr 1 Inverness; and 8th (L. Payne) 
29 Apr flock Inverness (Miss Johnstone) 
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Parasitic association of Gadwall and Coot 


On 22nd March 1964 at Glenbuck Reservoir on the Ayrshire/ 
Lanarkshire border I watched for some time a pair of Gadwall 
in close attendance on a Coot, and feeding on scraps of the 
weed which the Coot was diving for and bringing to the 
surface. Many Wigeon were engaged in the same parasitic 
behaviour, one pair and in some cases two pairs to each Coot. 
Associations of this kind by Wigeon are well known, but do 
not seem to have been recorded on the part of Gadwall. 


L. A. URQUHART. 


Pintail breeding in Kirkcudbrightshire 


As there is no previous evidence of Pintail breeding in 
Kirkcudbrightshire it is worth recording that in June 1953 I 
saw a duck Pintail with a small duckling on a marshy pool 
beside Loch Ken and on 10th and 11th July 1955, in the same 
place, I came upon a duck with four larger young, not yet 
able to fly. It is highly probable that breeding has taken 
place or been attempted in subsequent years but I have no 
proof of this. 

DoNALD WATSON. 


Surf Scoter in Solway 


On lst January 1964 at Southerness Point, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, I saw a drake Surf Scoter 200 to 300 yards offshore 
with some 30 Common Scoters. I watched it in good light 
for about 15 minutes with binoculars and telescope. During 
this time it was not seen to dive or fly, but it was frequently 
lost from view in the troughs of a choppy sea. Other species 
present for comparison included Hider, Scaup, Red-breasted 
Merganser and Cormorant. The following description is based 
on notes made at the time: 

General form like Common Scoter, but slightly bigger, with rather 
longer neck and larger head in comparison with body; tail depressed 
into water, and head and neck held more erect than Common Scoter’s 
(the bird in fact seemed very alert); entire plumage black except for 
two white patches on head—one on forehead just above bill, circular 
when viewed from front, with almost square end just above eye when 
seen from side, and other on nape (visible from side from about eye- 
level down), rounded at top on back of head and tapering to point on 
back of neck; bill not clearly seen, but pale and apparently similar in 
shape to an Eider’ s, though not as long or pointed. 


C. Bower. 


(This is the first record for Solway, and evidently for the 
mainland of the west of Scotland.—Eb.) 
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Wood Sandpiper breeding in North Sutherland 


As a friend and I were walking round a lochan in North 
Sutherland on 18th June 1964 two waders suddenly rose up 
from the boggy ground by the waterside and circled overhead 
“chipping” continuously. I had no difficulty in identifying 
them as Wood Sandpipers and it was evident from their be- 
haviour that they had young in the vicinity. After an un- 
successful search, during which the birds disappeared, we 
retired some distance away. After a short interval I returned 
to the lochside and again flushed the two sandpipers at the 
same place. Marking the exact spot where one of them got 
up I found two tiny down-clad chicks running across a 
marshy strip. There may have been more chicks with the 
other parent bird, as the adults got up several yards apart. 
This is the third locality in Sutherland in which the Wood 
Sandpiper has been found breeding (see antea 1: 150; 2: 309); 
the localities are in the North and the South East divisions 
of the county. 

D. MAacpDoNnaLp. 


Snowy Owl in Midlothian 


On 16th February 1964 in the Moorfoot, Hills, as we were 
about to cross the B7007 Middleton to Garvald road at about 
1300 ft on the shoulder of Broad Law, we saw a very large 
white owl sitting on the drystone dyke watching us with big 
yellow eyes. Its big round head and underparts were pure 
white, and when it took flight we saw that its legs and feet 
also were white and heavily feathered. As it glided over the 
moor on large rounded wings we noted that the upperparts 
also were white, flecked with black. We watched it for 15 
minutes, until it glided round the hill towards Carcant, and 
were in no doubt that it was a Snowy Owl. 


L. M. Younc, J. Youna. 


(This bird was later seen 2 miles south sitting on a hill- 
side near Garvald early on lst March 1964. W. Brotherston 
has sent us full details, and comments that with the large 
number of white hares about at that time of year the Snowy 
Owl could easily be overlooked when sitting on the ground. 
There is no previous record for Midlothian, nor in fact for 
anywhere on the east side of Scotland south of the Forth— 
ED.) 


Parrot Crossbills in Shetland and Outer Hebrides 


I have been asked to add to the brief details already pub- 
lished (Fair Isle Bird Observatory Bulletin 5: 65; Bird Migra- 
tion 2: 260) of the Parrot Crossbills recorded in Shetland 
during the irruption of these birds in the autumn of 1962. 
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Four were seen by C. J. Booth at Quendale on 7th October, 
and one of these was trapped. It proved to be an adult male 
with the following measurements (mm)—wing 105, tail 57, 
bill length 20, bill depth 16, tarsus 17—a large bird even by 
Parrot standards (see Bird Migration 2: 262). A single bird 
Bee also seen by the same observer at the same place on 13th 

ctober. 


A further identification was provided by Tom Henderson, 
who sent me a bird found dead at Spiggie on 12th October. 
This bird, again an adult male, is now in the Royal Scottish 
Museum. Its measurements were—wing 103.5, tail 60, Dill 
length 20, bill depth 15.5, tarsus 17, weight 53.1 gm. 


PETER DAVIS. 


On llth October 1962 four Crossbills (3 male, 1 female) 
were seen in a small conifer plantation in west Lewis. Two 
of these (both males) were trapped that day, and the remain- 
ing two (which were apparently paired) were trapped on the 
13th. The wing measurements (maximum) were 108, 105 and 
106 for the males, and 104 for the female; the bill depth of 
the male and female trapped on the 13th were 14 and 15 res- 
pectively. These measurements confirm the identification of 
the birds as Parrot Crossbills. 

C. M. REYNOLDS. 


Current Notes 
Compiled by P. J. B. SLATER 


Akey. to initials of observers : D. G. Andrew, R. S. Baillie, E. Balionn J. 
_ -Ballantyne, Miss P. G. Baxter, J. A. Be gg, H. Boase, Boyden ke 
Bruce, Mrs T. Castle (TCa), P, Clark, S. J. Clarke, R. P. Cockbain, 
T. Cockburn CiiCbh)2 =. Colman. D: Coutts, By a Cox, W. A. 
Craw, W. Crawford, G. M. Crighton, T. Delaney, G. Dick, R. C. 
Dickson, E. Dimelow, S. M. Dixon, H. E. M. Dott, J. Dunbar, W. W. 
Dunn, W. M. M. Eddie, Dr W. J. Eggeling, N. Elkins, T. H. Evan- 
son, M. J. Everett, R. C. Faulkner, H. A. Ford, H. Galbraith, R. G. 
Gibbs, M. J. Henderson, W. Horne, Gap eG, ainerams Reva Ga as: 
Jamieson, Miss H. Knight, G. Langsbury, P. S. Leask, R. Lee, A. 
Leitch, D. G. Long, V. P. W. Lowe, A. Macdonald, D. Macdonald, 
M. Macdonald (MMcD), Miss J. McFarlane, Kaas: Macgregor, Mrs 
C. Mackin, Mrs M. J. C. Maclean, M. McLoughlin (MMcL), A. T. 
Macmillan, Miss M. Macmillan (MMcM), R. Meekin, H. Miles, G. J. 
Nisbet, R. G. Nisbet, D. J. Norden, C. Ogston, D. W. Oliver, G. L. A. 
Patrick, i. Peterson (Clem) je Potter (JPr), A. Pringle, INO Dhaie 
Ramsay, G. A. Richards, I. B. Roy, W. K. Russell, J. R. T. Shanks, 
M. Sinclair (MSc), P. J. B. Slater, Mrs E. M. Smith, Mrs M. Smith 
CViSti ine Ue omithe sk. VV. I). Smith, Drea © Smout, T. Spence, 
eA. Stewart, A. M. Stirling, We JBI, Swan, Miss F. M. Swann, C. Tait, 
r Taylor, Miss V. M. Thom, G. Thomason, R. J. Tulloch, D. Turner, 
. Waterston, Mrs M. T, Waterston, ih T Wattle Weir, TD) 
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Wells, P. S. Wells, G. T. White, I. B. Willoughby, Dr W. H. D. 
Wince, W. Wyper, B. Zonfrillo. 
Unless otherwise stated, all dates refer to 1964). 


Distribution 

Observations made before 21st May are excluded from this 
section except where they are relevant to more recent reports. 
Records of the arrival of geese and thrushes have been held 
over until the next number so that a more complete picture 
can be given. 

Late breeding of the Great Crested Grebe is recorded at Threip- 
muir, Midlothian, where a pair was still carrying young on 
13th September (CT). There was a Red-necked Grebe in summer 
plumage at Lindores Loch, Fife, on 26th July (TS, JTW), and 
a Black-necked Grebe was seen there on 4th August (VMT). 
Single birds of this latter species were also noted at Morton 
Lochs, Fife, on 12th September (CT), and at Gladhouse, Mid- 
lothian, on 27th September (EMS. RWJS). The occurrence of 
28 Little Grebes at Yetholm Loch, Roxburghshire, at the end of 
August was exceptional in the observer’s experience, but this 
is the time of year when substantial concentrations have been 
noted elsewhere in Scotland (see e.g. Edin. Bird Bull. oe alt: 
Scot. Nat. 1953: 115; 1954: 66) (RSB). 

Several reports of movements of Manx Shearwaters — 
probably reflect more accurately the distribution of sea- 
watchers than of this soecies. A count of about 400 inshore 
near Stornoway, Lewis, on 26th July is, however, noteworthy 
(NE). Single Sooty Shearwaters are reported from Loch Snizort, 
Skye, on 1st September (HEMD), and Elie Ness, Fife. on 17th © 
Ausust (DWO). A “blue” Fulmar was seen on the breeding 
ledges at Crail, Fife, in June (HAF). Gannets are occasionally 
observed quite far up the Forth (see 2: 485). but there were | 
at least 90 fishing off the mouth of the River Esk, Midlothian, 
on 23rd August (JB). A count of 70 Shags between Cramond 
and Barnbougle, West Lothian, on 14th September was most | 
exceptional for the area (TCS). 

A Garganey is reported from Machrie, Islay, where one was | 
shot on 10th September (CI per HK). Summer records of Scaup 
were more numerous than usual, with single males reported 
at the mouth of the North Esk, Angus, on 7th June (GMC); 
Loch an Torr, Mull, from 28th to 30th July (SMD, EDW, 
PSW): Loch Ruthven, Inverness-shire, on 28th July (MMcL, 
HM); and in Shetland at Snarravoe on 24th and 3lst May and 
Baltasound on 10th June (RJT). A female which appeared in | 
Village Bay, Hirta, on 9th July after two days of gales seems 
to be only the second recorded occurrence of this species for 
St Kilda (RGQ). 

A drake Velvet Scoter was observed at Machrihanish, Argyll, 
on 12th August (BZ). In the autumn, flocks of moulting drake 
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Eiders are often seen around the coast of Scotland, the size of 
the flocks suggesting that some birds travel quite a long way 
to join them. Such a congregation has been noted for the first 
time off the coast of Ayrshire between Troon and Prestwick 
where numbers built up during June and July to a maximum 
of 515 on 22nd July. There were still 500 present on 12th Sep- 
tember (GAR). Another flock was of 100 in Upper Loch Torri- 
don, Wester Ross, between 15th and 27th August. All the 
flightless males from Gairloch to Loch Carron seemed to be 
gathered in this one place (TCS). A particularly large party 
of Red-breasted Mergansers is reported from Broad Bay, Lewis, 
where there were 216 on 30th September (NE). Single birds 
were seen inland at the Loch of Lintrathen, Angus, on 4th 
July (HB), and at Roseberry Reservoir, Midlothian, on (27th 
September (EMS, RWJS). 


For some years now, a flock of Canada Geese has gathered in 
the Beauly Firth, Inverness-shire, to moult: in fact there is 
evidence that this occurred at least as early as 1950 (ATM). 
Ringing recoveries show that birds come from as far as York- 
shire (Wildfowl Trust 15th Ann. Rep.: 71). The largest number 
seen this year was 187 on 17th July, when two Barnacle Geese 
were also present (GJN, RGN). Reports of Whooper Swans in 
summer refer to one at Stornoway, Lewis, on 28th July (NE); 
one in Montrose Basin, Angus, on 5th July (GMC); and three 
in the Beauly Firth near Lentran, Inverness-shire, on 31st 
July (WC). — 

Buzzards are infrequent in Fife but there are > two reports of 
this species in the county during September: one at Morton 
Lochs on 6th (VMT) and two near Arncroach on 15th (DWO). 
In Midlothian, there was one in Edinburgh at Fairmilehead 
on 28th and 30th August (HAF) and one in Roslin Glen on 
15th September (ADKR). Hen Harriers disperse widely out- 
side the breeding season and there are records of single 
“brown” birds at Dunvegan, Skye, on 9th September (GL), 
and Paisley Moss, Renfrewshire, on 29th August (HG, GTW). 
With two pairs of Ospreys now breeding on Speyside, it is not 
surprising that records of this species are becoming more num- 
erous. The fact that these are so widely dispersed gives rise 
to the hope that more pairs may soon be discovered. One was 
seen flying over Ard an Runair, North Uist, on 28th May: it 
appeared over the sea to the west and continued eastwards 
without pausing (RPC, ED). In June, single birds were noted 
at Sandwater Loch, Shetland, from 6th to 9th (RJT); and at 
Loch Tummel, Perthshire, where one was seen carrying a fish 
on 28th (RAFC). In Fife one was seen at Tentsmuir between 
26th July and 4th August (THE); and one flew past Fife Ness 
on 8th August (DWO). There are also two records for Skye, of 
one sitting on a telegraph pole in Glen Varragill on 12th July 
(IBW), and the other flying over Loch Mealt on 27th (FMS). 
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Finally, one was present at Loch Lomond Nature Reserve, 
Dunbartonshire, on 20th and 21st August (TW). Another un- 
usual species was a Hobby seen in Lerwick, Shetland, on 15th 
June, both at rest on a rooftop and in flight (JPn). 
This has been a very good year for ut and a number of 
records have been received: 
Unst, Shetland—one on 13th and 22nd June (MSc). 
Mid-Yell, Shetland—one on 20th June (RJT). 
Virkie, Shetland—one on 17th June (WH). 
Grutness, Shetland—one on 14th June (DC). 
Dornoch, Sutherland—one heard on 5th, 12th, 19th and 29th July 
(see 3: 143) (DM). 
Summerston, Glasgow—one present during June (WMME, DJN, 
WKR). 
Gifford, East Lothian—one heard at this regular haunt on 29th July 
(per AM). 
Applegarthtown, Lockerbie, Dumfries—one calling during summer 


(SBE RES): 
Campingholm, Gretna, Dumfries—at least two calling on 21st July 


CRBS RAS); 

Reston, Berwick—one heard on 18th July (DGL). 

An interesting spring record of a Spotted Crake is of one 
flushed from the edge of Loch Bee, South Uist, on 27th May. 
The bird was watched at close quarters in short grass and 
finally caught in a mistnet and ringed (GT). 


At Dornoch Point in Sutherland a record number of about 
45 Grey Plover was recorded on 23rd September (DM). Reports 
of Whimbrel on autumn migration are too numerous to set 
out in full—the earliest was one at Threipmuir, Midlothian, 
on 19th July (TB), and the largest count was of about. 40 
at Aberlady, East Lothian, on 12th September (MJE). Single 
birds were heard flying over the Royal Botanic Garden, cen- 
tral Edinburgh, on 21st and 24th July (JHS). A pair of. Whim- 
brel bred on Hirta this year and two young hatched out of 
a clutch of four (MMcM, DT). This appears to be the first 
fully substantiated breeding record for St Kilda although 
breeding was suspected in 1905. 

There are more records of Black-tailed Godwits than usual 
this year: | 

Findhorn Bay, Moray—1 on 26th Aug (WC). 

Tarty Burn, Ythan, Aberdeen—4 on 5th Aug, 1 on 7th (CO). 

Montrose Basin, Angus—3 on 23rd Aug (GMC). 

Port Allen, Angus—28 on 25th July (HB). 

Eden Estuary, Fife—maxima of 60 on 11th Aug and 17th Sept 

(TCb, DWO, GAR). | . 

Elie Ness, Fife—2 on 24th Aug (DWO). 

Seafield, Midlothian—2 on 5th Sept (CT). 

Aberlady, East Lothian—3 on Ist Aug (TB), 1 on 21st (HAF), 5 on 
22nd (GAR). 

Paisley Moss,. Renfrew—8 on 22nd Aug (HG). 

Gadloch, Lanark—1 from 11th to 14th Aug (FC, WW). 

Barassie, Ayr—8 on 2nd Sept, 1 on 6th and 18th (GAR). 
Doonfoot, Ayr—zZ on 4th Aug (GAR). 
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New Cumnock, Ayr—2 on 13th Aug (JAB). 
Green Sandpipers have also been seen in good numbers: 
Findhorn Bay, Moray—l on 4th Sept (WC). 


Ladebraes, St Andrews, Fife—l on 7th Aug (JM). 
; a Fife—1 on 22nd Aug, 5th, 19th and 26th Sept (GD, JPr, 
5 


Gladhouse, Midlothian—1 on 26th July, llth and 14th Aug, and 6th 
Sept (HAF, ADKR, EMS, RWJS). 

Roseberry, Midlothian—1 on 16th Aug (EMS, RWJS). 

Glencorse, Midlothian—1 on 10th Aug (ADKR). 

Hule Moss, Berwick—1l on 14th and 27th Aug (SJC, MJH, DGL). 

Gavinton, Berwick—1 on 12th and 13th Aug (DGL). 

Summerston, Glasgow—l on 20th, 21st and 27th Aug (WMME). 

Paisley Moss, Renfrew—1 flying over on 27th Aug (RM, GTW). 


Wood Sandpipers were reported during late spring or early 
summer from Loch Hallan, South Uist, where one was seen 
on 27th May (GT); Gladhouse, Midlothian, where there was 
one on 3lst May; and Roseberry, Midlothian, where singles, 
probably the same bird, were present on 3lst May and 14th 
June (EMS, RWJS). One at Summerston, Glasgow, from 30th 
August to 4th September is the only autumn record of this 
species (WMME). 


Reports of Spotted Redshanks come from: 


Kingoodie, Perth—1 on 8th Sept (HB). 

Eden Estuary—l on 17th and 24th Sept (DWO). 

Peppermill, Fife—1 on 22nd and 29th Aug, and 5th Sept (GD, JPr, IT) 

Esk mouth, Midlothian—1l on 21st Aug (JB). 

Tyninghame, East Lothian—1 on 7th Aug (HAF). 

Duns, Berwick—1 on 16th Aug (SJC, DGL). 

Gadloch, Lanark—1 on 11th and 12th Aug, 2 on 14th, 1 on 18th (FC, 
WwW, BZ). 


The first Greenshank of the autumn migration was seen at 
the Eden Estuary, Fife, on 6th July (DWO), and there were 
two at Peppermill, Fife, On fith uly (GO Jer 1k): Phe 
majority of records received indicate that the main movement 
took place in the last fortnight of August. 

Two Knot were seen inland at Gladhouse, Midlothian, dur- 
ing August; a red bird on 16th and a grey bird on 23rd and 
26th (EMS, RWJS). 3 

There are comparatively few records of Little Stints this 
autumn: 


Montrose Basin—1 on 14th and 17th Sept (GMC). 

-Eden Estuary—1 on 19th and 24th Sept (DWO). 

‘Tyninghame—2 on 20th Sept (CT) and 1 on 4th Oct (TB, IBR, 
EMS, RWYJS). 

Hule Moss, Berwick—2 on 26th and 27th Sept (SJC, DGL). This 
appears to be the first published record for Berwickshire. The. 
Geographical Distribution gives a status of occasional on passage in 
the county, but extensive searching has revealed no basis for this, and 
it seems likely that it was entered through misinterpretation of records 
from Berwick-upon-Tweed. The status could of course be based on 
unpublished evidence but this seems unlikely as no such records are 
picked up in The Birds of Scotland (ATM). 
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Curlew Sandpipers are reported from: 


Findhorn Bay, Moray—1l0th and 13th Aug (1), 4th Sept 2) (WO). 
Montrose Basin—6th Sept (2), 14th (3), 17th (3), 19th (2) (GMC). 
Guardbridge, Fife—1 on 6th Sept (VMT). 

Aberlady—1 on 12th Sept (MJE). 

Tyninghame—l-on 13th Sept (EMS, RWJS). 

Doonfoot, Ayr—l on 25th Sept (GAR). 

Barassie, Ayr—l on 30th Sept (GAR). 

Maidens, Ayr—2 on 29th Sept (GAR). 


A Sanderling was seen well inland at Hule Moss, Berwick- 
shire, on 14th August (DGL). 

The first Ruff of the autumn was seen on 3rd August and 
thereafter there were many reports of this species in widely 
scattered localities: 


Loch Stiapavat, Ness, Lewis—4 on 10th Aug (NE). 

Barvas, Lewis—1 on 28th Aug (NE). 

Findhorn Bay—6 on 10th Aug and 8 on 13th (WC).. 

Lintrathen, Angus—3 on 5th Aug (HB). 

Kinnordy, Angus—1 on 5th Aug (HB). 

Montrose Basin—l on 26th Aug (GMC). 

Eden estuary—llth Aug (2), 17th and 19th Sept (1), 24th (4), (DWO). 

Peppermill—3-12 present from mid Aug to 26th Sept (RSB, GD, 
WMME, JPr, IT). 

Devon mouth, Clackmannan—1 on 13th Sept (RSB). 

Threipmuir, Midlothian—1 on 16th Aug (TB). 

Gladhouse—6th Aug (3), 9th (3), 13th (3), 16th (7), 23rd (7), 6th 
Sept (6), 27th (2) (DGA, JB, HAF, EMS, RWJS). 

Aberlady—1 on 12th Sept (MJ E). 

Tyninghame—2 on 23rd Sept (HEMD). 

Gadloch—1 on 3rd Aug, 6 on 18th, 4 on 20th and 27th (FC, BZ). 

North Troon, Ayr—2 on 14th Aug (GAR). 

New Cumnock, Ayr—6 feeding on mud of dried-up pond on 13th Aug, 
8 on 18th and 4 on 27th (JAB). 


One pair of Great Skuas bred on St Kilda again this year 
MMcM) (see 2: 427), and four adult birds were present on 
the island on 11th July (RGG). A bird of this species passed 
over Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, on 3rd August and flew steadily 
westwards without pausing (DWO). Another inland record is 
of one seen at Gladhouse, Midlothian, on 23rd August, for at 
least an hour and a half, during which time it was seen chasing 
Mallard and diving on a compact group of Coot. It actually 


lifted a Coot out of the water briefly but then dropped it—it 


was not seen to make a kill and was obviously not efficient 
at this type of hunting (EMS, RWJS). Another noteworthy 
occurrence of this species is of one which appeared at Grange- 
mouth Bay on 13th September; there are few records for East 
Stirlingshire (GD, JPr, IT). As usual Arctic Skuas have been 
seen in fair numbers off the east coast, with a maximum count 
of at least 14 at Aberlady on 23rd August (HG, RM, GTW). On 
the west coast, where they are less common, single birds have 
been reported from Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, on 12th 
August (GAR), and between Islay and Gigha on 24th July 
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(WMME, WKR). Good views were had of a Pomarine Skua on 
the beach at Lossiemouth, Morayshire, on 22nd July. The bird 
was seen at close quarters both in flight and when it settled 
on the beach to peck at some garbage (TCa). 

Glaucous Gulls apparently follow fishing boats into Ayr har- 
bour in search of oftal and there were two there on 25th Sep- 
tember; one was also seen at Barassie, Ayrshire, on 27th 
August (GAR). A Little Gull, the first for Wester Ross, was 
seen in flight at Annat, Upper Loch Torridon, on 21st August 
(TCS). Other records are of a juvenile between Barassie and 
Irvine, Ayrshire, on 19th September (GAR); one at Arbroath 
on 4th August (JD per GMC); and one at Peppermill, Fife, on 
5th September (GD, JPr, IT). As last year (see 2: 490), the 
numbers of this species at Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, built up to 
an extremely high level during July and August. The first was 
a single bird seen on lst July but by 4th August numbers had 
climbed to a maximum count of over 430. Thereafter there was 
a decline, and no birds were present between 12th and 19th 
August, but 64 were seen on 20th and irregular fluctuations 
followed. Unlike last year practically all the birds seen were 
adults: the first juveniles were noted on 4th August. Consider- 
ing this concentration, it is surprising how few were observ- 
ed elsewhere in East Fife: one on Elie Golf Coourse on 12th 
July; six at Largo Bay on 4th August; one at Elie Harbour 
from 7th to 17th August;and one at Fife Ness on 7th Septem- 
ber. Passage was, however, noted at Elie Ness between 15th 
July and 21st September with a maximum rate of 15 per hour 
on 5th August (DWO). Breeding of the Kittiwake is recorded 
for the first time on the island of Fidra in the Firth of Forth, 
a nest being found on 6th June (RWJS). 

A single Black Tern was with the Little Gulls at Kilconquhar 
Loch from 20th to 3lst August (PGB, MJE, DWO, GLAP). A 
Common Tern was seen again at Barr Meadows, Renfrewshire, 
on 6th July 1964 (see 2: 491), and there were six at Rowbank 
Reservoir, Ayrshire, from 17th May to 12th July, but it was 
not possible to prove breeding (RCD). Migrant Common Terns 
were noted inland at New Cumnock, Ayrshire, where ten 
were present for a short time on 16th August (JAB). A Little 
Tern, the first the observer had seen there, was seen at the 
mouth of the Esk, Midlothian, on 21st August (JB). At Mont- 
rose Basin, Angus, about 10,000 terns roosted on 1st August: 
on 2nd 3000 were counted in half an hour as they flew in to 
the Basin, and from their calls it was concluded that a high 
percentage were Sandwich Terns (GMC, JD). The discovery of 
two Black Guillemot nests at Scar Rocks, Wigtownshire, on 
27th June extends the known breeding range of this species 
eastwards into the Solway Firth (EMS, RWJS). 

Two Turtle Doves were seen at Aberlady on 22nd August 
(CT), and there was one calling in Dornoch, Sutherland, on 
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6th September (DM). Records of Collared Doves connie to 
pour in but they are to be dealt with in detail elsewhere. 


_ Records of Nightjars come from Lerwick, Shetland, where 
one was seen on 26th May (DC); Loch Scresort woods, Rhum, 
where a male was present on 10th June (VPWL per WJE); and 
Saltoun Wood, East Lothian, where there were two males 
churring on 19th June and one on 24th (TD, KSM, JAS). The 
first recorded in Edinburgh for forty years was seen and heard 
on oth Sept. beside Braid Hills Road (AL, MMcD), There 
have been several reports of Hoopoes recently, the first being 
in Grosvenor Crescent gardens and elsewhere in Edinburgh, 
for a few days from 18th August (MJE, MIW, GW). Another 
was in Easter Ross, where it was seen at Fortrose on 27th 
August (MSm) and later in the Balblair area until 5th Sep- 
tember (per PSL). One which was first seen near Portree, 
Skye, on 4th September, was found dead on 14th (MJCM). 


A Green Woodpecker was seen near Stirling on 2nd July and 
there was one at North Third Reservoir, Stirlingshire, on 6th 
September (PC, GTJ). One was rescued from a stoat at St 
Margaret’s Loch, Edinburgh, on 27th July, but only lived for 
two days (MJE). A Great Spotted Woodpecker was seen flying 
SW across the Meadows in Edinburgh on 12th September, 
as though on migration (TCS). A Wryneck was found dead near 
Perth in the first week of September (VMT). 


There was a remarkable arrival of Golden Orioles in Orkney 
and Shetland during the early part of the summer. In Orkney 
there was a female on North Ronaldsay on 21st May, two 
females at Rendall on 3lst May and a male on 5th June. An- 
other male was reported from Birsay at about the same time, 
as well as two yellow birds in the Kirkwall area (per EB). In 
Shetland there was only one entirely satisfactory record—a 
male at Seafield, Lerwick, on 24th and 25th June—but records 
of “probables” which fit into the general picture refer to 
females at Busta on 24th June and at Mid-Yell on 4th and 6th 
June, and an immature male at Kergord on 16th (per RJT). 


A Marsh Tit was both seen and heard at Yetholm, Roxburgh- 
shire, on 2nd September, and this is the first record for the 
county (RSB). A late Fieldfare was at Loanhead, Midlothian, on 
6th June (RWJS), and a Redwing was present near Stornoway, 
Lewis, between 19th July and lst September (NE). Two 
Stonechats, a-male and an immature, were seen beside Glen- 
corse Reservoir, Midlothian, on 27th September (HEMD, 
ADKR). A Redstart at Morton Lochs, Fife, on 6th May was 
described as the first recorded there (3:147), but it is now 
known that a male and a female were present on 26th August 
1962. A single male was present this year on 12th September 
(CT). One seen in the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, on 
18th September was presumably a migrant. (JHS). 
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Between 13th June and 3rd July, a Grasshopper Warbler was 
present in a hayfield at Rothes, Morayshire; there are few 
records for this part of the country (AP). Whitethroats are un- 
usual in West Sutherland, but one was seen at Kinlochbervie 
on 28th June (JB), and a pair were feeding young at Scourie on 
10th. August (WAC). There was a Barred Warbler in Mid 
Yell, Shetland, on 7th September (RJT). 

Pied Flycatchers often provide a good indication of move- 
ments from the continent; they are reported from: 

Shetland—singles in many localities from 27th Aug to end of Sept 

(per RJT). 

Finstown, Orkney—1 on 28th Aug, 2 on 8th and 9th Sept (PJBS). 
Dornoch, Sutherland—1 on 13th Sept (DM). 

Kinnaber, Angus—3 in coniferous wood on 20th Aug (GMC). 
Morton Lochs, Fife—l on 30th Aug, the first for the reserve (CT). 

An unusual occurrence was a migrant Tree Pipit flying across 
the Meadows, in the centre of Edinburgh, on 6th September 
(TCS). Yellow Wagtails are reported from Aviemore, Inverness- 
shire, where a male was seen on 5th August (RCF, RL) and 
from Montrose Basin, Angus, where there was an adult female 
flavissima on 26th August (GMC). 


Late- May and June produced four records of Red-backed 
Shrikes: a male was seen catching insects near Falkland, Fife, 
on 4th June (JRTS);: and in Shetland males were seen at 
Sellafirth on 11th June, and Saxavord from 24th to 29th May 
SS while there was a female at Baltasound on 10th June 
(RJT). 


The distribution of the Hawfinch in Scotland is not well 
known because of its secretive habits and it is therefore worth 
recording that an adult female was seen at Manderston, Ber- 
wickshire, on 9th August (SJC, DGL). Two Goldfinches were 
at Morton Lochs—where they are very scarce—on 19th July 
(CT). In Midlothian a male Siskin was often heard singing at 
Harlaw during June and July (HAF). There are several au- 
tumn reports of odd birds: 

Mid Yell, Shetland—1 on 23rd Sept (RJT). 

Tulliallan, Fife—1 on 12th Sept (GD, JPr, IT). 

Hillend, Edinburgh—male singing on 17th Sept (HAF). 

Flotterstone, Midlothian—5 on -road to Glencorse on 27th Sept 

(HEMD, ADKR). 

Redpolls seem to have been particularly numerous this 
summer with the numbers seen inviting special comment 
from observers in Dunbartonshire (TW) and in the Lothians 
and Berwickshire (HAF). More concrete evidence comes 
from an autumn count of about 250 at Aberlady on 12th Sep- 
tember (HAF). There were five in Stornoway, Lewis, on 22nd 
August and four on 29th (NE). A party of four or five 
Crossbills, which included at least one adult and two grey birds 
and was therefore probably a family group, was feeding in 
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the pines at Tyninghame, East Lothian, on 6th June (EMS, 
RWJS). 


An adult male Red-headed Bunting, doubtless an escaped bird, 
like almost all others in Britain, was seen on Hirta, St Kilda, 
on 26th May (WHDW). Another was caught at Vatersay, 
Barra, at the end of May and, being in an exhausted condition, 
was kept thereafter in a cage. It recovered well and survived 
until 22nd August, when it died (CM). A pair of late Snow 
Buntings was seen on Kilchoman dunes, Islay, on 22nd June 
(AMS). 


In our last isSue, a pair of Tree Sparrows was reported feeding 
well-fledged young at Kinaldie Station in Aberdeenshire (3: 
149). It now transpires that in fact the young were only well- 
feathered, still in the nest, and therefore unlikely to have 
wandered the 8 miles from the county boundary! This is thus 
the first breeding record for Aberdeenshire (CO). Tree Spar- 
rows also probably nested in Shetland again this year (see 2: 
300) as eight or ten birds were present at Kergord during 
June. There are few records of this species for the Tentsmuir 
area (2: 444), but one was seen feeding on the mud at the 
Eden Estuary on 25th August (TCb). 


Earlier observations—before 21st May 1964 


A Great Crested Grebe was seen in Lerwick harbour on 30th 
April (JPn), and there was a drake Garganey at Haroldswick 
on 9th May (MSc). Both species are very scarce in Shetland. 


General observations—behaviour 


At Eaglesham, Renfrewshire, House Martins built 16 nests 
under the eaves of some new flats which had been occupied 
for only a year (WWD). It is interesting to see these birds 
taking over a new site so soon after its appearance, especially 
in view of their normal conservatism in building their nests 
in the same places year after year. 


Reviews 


Identification for Ringers. 3. The Genus Sylvia. BTO Field Guide No. 9. 
By Kenneth Williamson. Tring, British Trust for Ornithology, 1964. 
Pp. 71; figures and 5 photographs. Paper cover 7/-, boards 10/6. 


To quote from its introduction, “this study of the genus Sylvia com- 
pletes the examination of the palearctic warblers, undertaken with a view 
to summarizing for the bird-ringer and observatory worker such points as 
will assist him in the identification of the species, race, sex and age of 
trapped birds. Previous volumes have dealt with the genera Cettia, Locus- 
tella, Acrocephalus and Hippolais (No. 1, revised edition published in 
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May 1963), and the genus Phylloscopus (No. 2, oe in May 1962).” 
No. 1 was reviewed in Scot. Birds 1: 370-371, No. 2 in Scot. Birds 2: 268- 
269. 


This final volume deals with seventeen species, only nine of which 
have been recorded from Britain and only six from Scotland. Even 
should no more ever occur here—which in itself is improbable—there 
is still much to be learned about those that do. For example, a critical 
examination of all Lesser Whitethroats handled, made with this guide 
beside one, should enable a greatly improved assessment to be made of 
the migration-status in Scotland of the so-called ‘Siberian’ race blythi. 
Similarly, and taking care that all the features referred to in the guide are 
covered, the fullest possible descriptions should be made of any Sub- 
alpine Warbler encountered. So far it has generally been impossible to 
say with certainty to which of the possible races any British-caught 
specimens should be assigned. 


Short-cuts are always useful, when available, but although the guide 
contains a key to the genus Sylvia this should not be used alone. Intro- 
ductions tend to be read once and thereafter forgotten, for which reason 
I would like to have seen a footnote on p. 66 repeating the warning on 
p. 7, where the author doubts whether a wholly satisfactory key to the 
genus will ever be devised. Although it would be relatively easy to pro- 
duce a workable key for adult males, the similarity between females and 
immatures of several species and the overlap of measurements and wing- 
formulae characteristics are such that it is virtually impossible to con- 
struct a key which will isolate each species irrespective of sex and age. 
The key provided, therefore, “should be treated only as a guide indicating 
the likely identity of the bird under examination, and a final decision 
should not be made without an appeal to the appropriate section of the 
text.” 


It is precisely because of this sort of honest approach, and because this 
work does not attempt to gloss over and hide, but rather to set out and 
examine, the difficulties involved, that Ken Williamson’s tripartite study 
is so valuable. Peter Davis described part 2 of the treatise as “a pocket 
masterpiece of concision and clarity”; with part 1 completely revised and 
enlarged, and with part 3 so amply of the quality of its predecessor, that 
assessment can fairly stand to apply to the whole. But I would add two 
words: it is a masterpiece of concision, clarity and utility. The bird ob- 
servatories particularly, but also all students of the Sylviidae are greatly 
in the author’s debt. 

W. J. EGGELING. 


Fresh Water Birds and Sea Birds. Sets of colour slides. 


The reviewer of these slides in our Autumn 1964 issue wondered what 
restriction on their use was implied by the reservation of copyright for 
the photographers. The publisher, Diana Wyllie Limited, advises us that 
there is no restriction whatever on their use to illustrate lectures. It 
would be courteous however if lecturers were to acknowledge the photo- 
graphers by name. The copyright credit on the slide mounts is to protect 
the photographers against unauthorised reproduction of the pictures in 
print. 


EDITORS. 
Also received : 


Peter Scott. Red Lion Lives No. 15. By George Baker. London, Cassell, 
1964. Pp. 121; 4 photographs. 8/6. 
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Correspondence 
SIR, 


Identification of Scandinavian Jackdaws 


There have been two recent mentions of Jackdaws in 
Lewis showing white or whitish collars, and it has been sug- 
gested that these birds were probably of the Scandinavian 
race Corvus m. monedula (3: 40, 90). This surmise appears to 
have been based entirely on the whiteness of the collar—a 
feature which has been shown to be so variable in both 
British and Scandinavian populations that it cannot be safely 
relied on as a diagnostic field character. This question was 
fully discussed by Reginald Wagstaffe and Kenneth William- 
son in their paper, “Some remarks on the British and Scan- 
dinavian Jackdaws” (British Birds 40: 148), and they con- 
cluded that the only reliable distinguishing mark between 
the two races was the darker upper and underparts of the 
British race. “The Scandinavian series present a very light 
appearance, more especially on-the underparts, which could 
be described as brownish-grey as against brownish-black with 
a dark blue sheen in the British birds.” "oti 


In fact the Lewis birds were described as having a very 
dark glossy blue mantle, which positively suggests that they 
were merely abnormally white-collared birds of the British 
race C. m. spermologus. — : 


In this connection it is worth drawing attention to the 
comments of L. S. V. and U. M. Venables (Birds and Mammals 
of Shetland 1955: 102) on the small breeding colony of 
Jackdaws which was established in Shetland about 1943. In 
1945 and 1946 the majority of birds showed whitish collars 
suggestive of C. m. monedula, but by 1952 none of the birds 
were showing this character, and in addition the underparts 
were considered to be too dark to be typical of the Scandin- 


avian form. 
- D..G. ANDREW. . 


Request for Information 


Birds of Perthshire. The recently formed Ornithological Sec- 
tion of the Perthshire Society of Natural History hopes to 
produce a report on the birds of Perthshire and would be 
grateful for any records—especially from the western half of 
the county. These should be sent to Miss V.M.-Thom, 19 Brae- 


side Gardens, Perth. : 
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fii ssCOMEISH ORNIRHIOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


Balance Sheet as at 30th June 1964 


Accumulated surplus : 


As at 31st August 1963 : 
Add: Provisions etc written hack 


Add: Excess of Income over Expenditure for year 


Made up of : 


~ Cash—In hands of Secretary 
In Royal Bank of Scotland te 
In Royal Bank of Scotland No. 2 Ale 
In Edinburgh Savings Bank 


Book Shop Stock at cost 
Debts due to Club 


~5% Defence Bonds 


Loan to Renfrew County Council at 6£% “repayable 1965 500 


Less : : 


Subscriptions paid in advance _... £56 
Donations from the late Miss E. A. Garden— 
amount not yet expended as; 
, Debts due-by Club _... sae nee eet eo. 


Endowments—tlic free annual income of which is 
available for the advancement of ornithology : 
Miss L. J. Rintoul Oe ae 
Miss E. V. Baxter 


Invested in: 
£II5]) 34% War. Stock at. cost 
976 Units The Equities Investment F und for 
Charities at cost Y 


Re aye UNS UG 
30/6/64 31/8/03 


eelogomlaans 21020) 


Or Or Or wos 


— 


£1536 15 9 £1185 
Re a3 352 


£1825 1825 13 0 0 #1537 


fe NG) 
Bons 001 158 
1210 2 100 
580 12 3. 416 
£679 16 1 £684 
265 13 3. 154 
iOnig 4 
iduignn tee 
500 0 0 500 

0 0 500 

£2144 6 1 £1842 
73 

60 

172 

318 13 1 305 


£1825 13. 0 £1537 


.. £1000 0 0 £1000 


1000 0 0 1000 
£2000 0 0 £2000 


- £1000 0 0 £1000 


1000 0 0 1000 
£2000 0 0 £2000 


—————— ee 
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Revenue Account for the ten months ended 30th June 1964 
10 months Year to 


are to 30/6/64 31/8/63 
INCOME: 
Subscriptions received for year 2 . £1521 6 0 21399 
Income Tax recoverable on Covenanted ‘Subscriptions 153°°@ 14. 133 
Dividends and Interest received nee = ws 55 SSeS a iaZ 
Surplus on Book Shop (Sales £1198)... + .. 338-35 eae 5155 
Sales of “Scottish Birds” to non-members _... sag 74 13 10 72 
Sundry Sales ae ate 12 ae TO | 
Contribution from Scottish Wildlife Trust | 
towards facilities granted by Club... Se a 17 0 0 0 | 
Special Income: | 
Donations — me = ure ss WW O21 SG | 
Surplus on Usher Hall lecture LN: it ae 0.2.0 -Obs4,56 5 | 
£2351 6 9 £2014 
EXPENDITURE— | 
Branch Expenses including lectures _... ace gh hZ3O US ees | 
Travel Expenses of Council Members and of | 
Delegates to Conferences ane a Be ve 57. AG 0 | 
Secretarial Services a agi a et s.-y OZ ele Coe see 
Office Expenses . 232 "ova eeas 


Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection: 
Club’s share of Running Expenses including £100 


(£50 1962/63) contribution to House Fabric Fund 355 2 8 206 
Cost of Books purchased for Library... ae 113 15: 65 azz 
Cost of Publishing “Scottish Birds” (less 

advertising revenue £220) ae we; so dobdizeeowsaee 
Net Cost (surplus) of Annual Conference... ty A23y feiss | 
Subscriptions Paid ae = ie = Ee 14.140 5 i 
Sundry Purchases a a ee ee oe 50 10 10 14 


£2062 9 6 £1662 


Excess of Income over Expenditure carried to 


Balance Sheet pt bAs ai nie! Le i 238 IF Ss S52 
£2351 6 9 £2014 


House Fabric Fund—Summary of Accounts for period from 
Ist September 1963 to 30th June 1964 


Period to Year to 
30/6/64 31/8/63 


Rebtr aS 
Balance as at 3lst August 1963... 0 £28614, Jae ze 
Year’s rent from Royal Society for Protection of Birds 100 0 0 - 100 
Year’s rent from Mr and Mrs George Waterston ... 100 0 0 100 
Annual contribution from S.O.C. Revenue Account 100 0 0 50 
Special contribution from do. for modernisation 
and redecoration of basement bathroom ... a 60 0 0 0 
Donation in memory of James and Catherine Harvey— 
for new lending library Lo ie was bs 0° OG "200 
Miscellaneous interests see hy pa Be 310 0 4 
£650 4 7 £540 
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Repairs and maintenance (including redecoration 
of Club room—£67, and modernisation and 


redecoration of basement bathroom—#£59) fae LIA 7) ASPAU E103 
Expenditure out of Harvey Donation 

on new lending library wid a8 ee sate LOL 26.997 0 
Property burdens nee Re Ie ae ee ADL 2 (3 140 
Insurance 43: ee aS aa a a ae On Opa 10 


£498 18 1 £253 
On deposit with Dunedin Building Society £55 0 
At credit of account with 
Fraser, Stodart & Ballingall, W-S. se TG © HID LO 6 437 


ay Ay en 


Note: The Balance of £151, 6s 6d includes £38, 13s 5d unexpended from 
the Harvey Donation. 


EDINBURGH, 9th October, 1964.—I have audited the foregoing revenue 
accounts for the period to 30th June 1964 and the Balance Sheet as at 
that date. I have accepted as correct the subscriptions shown as re- 
ceived in the books and the value placed on the Bookshop stock. 
Subject to this I certify that in my opinion the foregoing accounts are 
correctly stated and sufficiently vouched. 


(Signed) ARTHUR WALKER, 
Chartered Accountant. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL 


The Council has the honour to submit the following Report for the 
past year: 


Membership. Once again the Club membership has increased steadily 
to reach a total of 1395 by the end of the Session. 280 new members 
were enrolled, while 146 resigned or failed to renew their subscriptions. 
Joint membership rose from 75 to 98, and the comparative figures are 
shown in the following tables: 


31/8/60 31/8/61 31/8/62 31/8/63 30/6/64 


Ordinary 781 852 918 1062 1194 
Junior 141 Wig 181 195 198 
Honorary 5 6 4 4 3 


1677) = 1085 11031261 ta0s 


ee | 


Deeds of Covenant signed by members for their subscriptions, however, 
showed only a small increase, from 175 to 179, bringing a total of £153 
to the General Funds of Club. The Council thanks all those who signed 
new Covenants and urges members who pay income tax at the full rate 
to consider helping the Club in this way. 

Deaths. It is with great regret that the Council records the deaths of 
two of our older members, Charles Inkster of Shetland, an Honorary 
Member of the Club since 1937, and Dr Tom Longstaff, both in their 
90th year, and also of Ian M. Thomson, one of our finest bird photo- 
graphers, whose work has appeared in Scottish Birds. 


Honours, The past Session has brought some noteworthy honours to 
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members of the Club and the Council extends its warm congratulations 
to George Waterston for his award of the O.B.E. in the Queen’s Birth- 
day Honours List; to Dr D. A. Bannerman who received an Honorary 
Doctorate from Glasgow University; and to C. K. Mylne on his elec- 
tion as a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. 


Business of Council. The Council met five times during the Session. 
When it was learned that the 1966 International Ornithological Congress 
would be held in Britain, the Council invited the British Executive Com- 
mittee to hold the 14th Congress in Edinburgh. After due consideration 
the Committee decided to hold it in Oxford but invited the Club to be 
hosts to the Congress Excursion and to the Opening Dinner in Edin- 
burgh. The Council accepted this invitation and formed a special Com- 
mittee, which has met several times during the Session to make prelim- 
inary arrangements to charter the Devonia for a week’s cruise to Scot- 
tish Islands in July 1966, and to reserve the Assembly Rooms in Edin- 
burgh for the opening Dinner. Dr Pennie and George Waterston were 
also appointed as members of the British Executive Congress Com- 
mittee. 


During the Session the Club was represented at two International 
Conferences; Mr and Mrs George Waterston were delegates to the 
meetings of the 8th Conference of the European Continental Section of 
the International Council for Bird Preservation, held in Ireland from 
Ist to 6th June; and Lt.-Col. W. M. Logan Home represented the Club 
at the 2nd Pan-African Ornithological Conference in Pietermaritzburg 
from 21st to 28th September. 


A Resolution sent from the Annual Conference, 1963, to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland concerning the use of pesticides and their effect 
on wild life, and subsequent correspondence between the Secretary of 
ee and the Council of the Club has been fully reported in Scottish 

rds. 

Club Branches. A full programme of more than 40 lectures was car- 
ried out in the seven Branches and two Groups of the Club during the 
winter and the Council thank the many visiting lecturers who gave 
their services so freely, and also those who contributed to members’ 
nights. The Council also thanks the Branch office-bearers and partic- 
ularly the Secretaries for their work in stimulating interest in their 
various areas, and for planning an interesting programme of field ex- 
cursions during the summer. The new Group in Inverness increased con- 
siderably in numbers due to the enthusiasm and energy of its office- 
bearers, and the new Thurso Group is to be congratulated in carrying 
out a very useful programme of field work during the Session. 


Club Excursions. The Club excursions, to Dumfries in February and 
to Aviemore in May, were well attended as usual. The Council wishes 
to thank the members of the Dumfries Branch for their work in mak- 
ing the Dumfries excursion such a success each year. 

_Annual Conference. The Sixteenth Annual Conference was held in 
Dunblane in October and was attended by over 240 members and guests. 
Papers were read by Dr Kai Curry-Lindhal on Birds of Prey, and by 
Stanley Cramp on Toxic Chemicals and Wildlife. Dr Roger Tory Peter- 
son, Gordon Hollands and C. E. Palmar showed films. 

_ “Scottish Birds.” Four numbers of the Journal were published dur- 
ing the year and the Council congratulates the Editor, Andrew T. 
Macmillan, and his assistants on the high standard maintained in this 
publication, which is increasingly in demand by libraries and societies 
in Britain and overseas. Thanks are also due to Dr T. C. Smout the 
Business Editor, for his excellent work in promoting a good advertise- 
ment revenue. 


Scottish Bird Records Committee. The Committee met once during 
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the Session under the Chairmanship of D. G. Andrew, and the Review 
for 1963 will be published in Scottish Birds. 


Club Library. The Council is indebted to the many donors of books 
and journals to the Reference Library, and in particular to Dr Banner- 
man who has given a great number of valuable books and papers, and 
to Sir Arthur Duncan for a complete set of the J'ransactions of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society. 
Important purchases were made from the special allocation of funds to 
the Library, including a fine set of Booth’s Rough Notes and Nicoll’s 
Birds of Egypt. Structural alterations to cupboards in the Reference 
Library to form two glass-fronted bookcases for valuable books were 
carried out by means of a donation from the late Miss Betty Garden. 

Bookshop. During the ten months to 30th June the Club bookshop 
sold books to the value of nearly £1200, Every opportunity was taken 
of displaying books at meetings and conferences, and the Club was 
invited to arrange bookstalls at the European Meeting for Wildfowl 
Conservation in St Andrews, the Annual Conference of the British 
Trust for Ornithology in Beadnall, and the National Trust for Scotland’s 
Islands Cruises. The Council thanks those bodies most warmly for these 
privileges, and also the Club members who have given their support to 
the bookshop. Requests for books have been received from overseas 
ae large orders were posted to Jugoslavia, Norway, Germany and the 
U.S.A. 

Enquiries. Members of the Club have carried out valuable work in 
assisting with enquiries of the British Trust for Ornithology during the 
year. C. P. Rawcliffe was appointed Scottish Organiser for the National 
Heron Census 1964. 

Scottish Centre. A large number of visitors from Britain and over- 
seas were again entertained and advised at the Centre, and in June a 
eroup of American ornithologists, led by Orville Crowder, was given a 
reception and film by members of the Edinburgh Branch Committee. 

The Council also agreed to provide facilities for an office for the new 
Scottish Wildlife Trust, and in March a room was put at the disposal 
of William Watt, the Secretary. 


For the Council, I. D. PENNIE, President. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE CLUB 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the Club was held in 
the Hotel Dunblane, Perthshire, on Saturday, 24th October 1964, at 6 
p.m. Dr I. D. Pennie, President of the Club, presided over an attendance 
of about one hundred members. 

Apologies, Apologies for absence were received from Dr and Mrs D. 
A. Bannerman, Dr David Boddington, Dr D. H. Mills, Jack Scobie and 
Professor and Mrs V. C. Wynne-Edwards. 


Minutes. The Minutes of the twenty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing held in Dunblane on 26th October 1963, were approved and signed. 

Report of Council. Presenting the Report of Council for the past 
Session, the Chairman said that the Club membership continued to 
show a most satisfactory increase, and the office-bearers of the Branches 
| were to be congratulated on their work in stimulating local interest. 
|| Owing largely to the efforts and enthusiasm of James MacGeoch, Sec- 
| retary of the new Inverness Group, the Council was pleased to announce 

that this Group had been given full Branch status. He also said that 
| the new Thurso Group, although small in numbers, was an outstanding 
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example to the Branches in the amount of field work which they carried 
out during the Session. 


The Chairman stressed the date which aieabees obtained for Ene 
very moderate annual subscription, with lectures, the Journal, Confer- 
ences, the Scottish Centre and the Reference and Lending Libraries, and 
he urged all members paying - Income Tax at the full rate to increase 
the funds of the Club by signing Deeds of Covenant for their subscrip- 
tions. The Report was adopted. 


Accounts. The Accounts for the past Session, presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer, were approved. 


Election of Auditor. Arthur Walker, C.A., was re-elected Auditor for 
the ensuing session. 


Election of Hon. President. The election of George Waterston as an 
Honorary President of the Club was unanimously approved. 


Election of new Council Members. In the absence of any other nom- 
inations, H. A. Maxwell, Inverness, and R. T. Smith, Lockerbie, were 
elected to Council in place of George Waterston and A. D. Watson who 
were due to retire by rotation. 


Proposed Reserve in Portugal. Following the lecture given by Derrick 
England on a unique marshland area in Portugal which is seriously 
threatened by agricultural development, Stanley Cramp moved that the 
Club should send a resolution to the International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature urging that the area be secured as a reserve. Dona- 
tions collected for this project amounted to £25, which will be forwarded 
along with the resolution. 

New President of the U.S.S.R. The meeting approved a aaagpeal by 
J. Alasdair Anderson that a telegram should be sent to the new Presi- 
dent of the U.S.S.R., Mr Brezhnev, expressing our pleasure on learning 
of his great interest in ornithology. 


Club Bookshop. Alex. Tewnion drew members’ attention to the vite 
that the Club Bookshop was able to obtain discount on books on all 
natural history subjects in addition to ornithology, and he suggested 
that members might take advantage of this in order to increase the 
revenue from book sales. 


Votes of Thanks. The Chairman moved a warm vote of thanks to all 
those who were assisting at the Conference in the Registration Office, 
the stewards, projectionists, excursion leaders and exhibitors. The meet- 
ing closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman on the motion 
of Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn, late President of the Club. 


Text of the Resolution sent from the Annual Conference 


to the I1.U.C.N. 


“That this Annual Conference of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club 
considers that the marsh known as BUNHAL, near GOLEGA, in Por- 
tugal, is of international importance as a Wetlands area (including the 
second largest heronry in Western Europe, with five species nesting) 
and is now under serious threat from agricultural development. It urges 
the I.U.C.N. to act with the utmost speed to assist the appropriate auth- 
orities in Portugal to secure the area as a reserve, and forwards the 
sum of £25 collected here today at Dunblane to help in this.” (see p. 216). 

Text of the telegram sent from the Annual Conference to the _ 
~ new President of the U.S.S.R. a te 

To: LEONID ILYICH BREZHNEV, The Kremlin, Moscow, U.S.S.-R. 

“The members of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Annual Confer- 
ence express pleasure at your great interest in ornithology and ‘send 


you their greetings. Should you visit the British Isles we vos welcome | 
the opportunity of showing you Scottish bird life.” 
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COUNCIL AND OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE CLUB 
FOR SESSION 28 


Hon. Presidents: Dr D. A. Bannerman, O.B.E.; Sir Charles G. Connell; 
Rev. J. M. McWilliam; George Waterston, O.B.E. 

President : Dr I. D. Pennie. - 

Vice-President : Dr W. J. Eggeling. 

Hon. Treasurer : Maxwell K. Hamilton, C.A. 

Hon. Treasurer of House Fabric Fund: D. G. Andrew, W-.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs George Waterston. 

Editor of “Scottish Birds”: A. T. Macmillan. 

Assistant Editors of “Scottish Birds”: D. G. Andrew; Dr T. C. Smout. 
Business Editor of “Scottish Birds”: Dr T. C. Smout. 


Council: Dr J. W. Campbell; Dr G. M. Dunnet; Alastair Macdonald; 
H. A. Maxwell; Dr D. H. Mills; J. H. B. Munro; C. K. Mylne; G..L. A. 
Patrick: A. fi. Smith: R. T. Smith. 

Branch Representatives to Council: J. M. S. Arnott (Glasgow); Wil- 
liam Austin (Dumfries); Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame (St Andrews); 
D. W. Garvie (Aberdeen); Mrs A. E. S. Scorgie (Ayr); J. Hunter 
Sutherland (Dundee); Miss Olive Thompson (Edinburgh); H. A. Max- 
well and Dr D. H. Mills (already serving—Inverness). 


BRANCH AND GROUP OFFICE-BEARERS 


Aberdeen: Chairman, Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards; Vice-Chair- 
man, J. Edelsten; Secretary, Miss Florence Greig; Committee, Alex- 
ander Anderson, D. W. Garvie, J. L. Riddell. 

Ayr: Chairman, R. M. Ramage; Vice-Chairman, G. A. Richards; Sec- 
retary, Dr M. E. Castle; Committee, Mrs A. E. S. Scorgie, Mrs M. Y. 
MacGregor, Rev. J. S. Phillips, S. L. Hunter. 

Caithness : Chairman, J. M. Gunn; Secretary, D. M. Stark. 

Dumfries : Chairman, William Austin; Vice-Chairman, A. D. Watson; 
Secretary, H. M. Russell; Committee, J. K. R. Melrose, E. L. Roberts, 
R. T. Smith, John Young. 

Dundee: Chairman, J. Hunter Sutherland; Vice-Chairman, J. E. For- 
rest; Secretary, Jack Scobie; Committee, F. D. Graham, Andrew 
Shepherd, Miss Jenny Stirling, R. Summers. 

Edinburgh : Chairman, A. T. Macmillan; Vice-Chairman, M. K. Hamil- 
ton; Secretary, Miss Olive Thompson; Committee, Miss N. J. Gordon, 
C. K. Mylne, C. P. Rawcliffe, P. J. B. Slater. 

Glasgow: Chairman, J. M. S. Arnott; Vice-Chairman, A. L. Ogilvy; 
Secretary, G. L. A. Patrick; Committee, R. S. Baillie, R. G. Caldow, 
Mrs J. B. Hutchison, T. D. H. Merrie. 

Inverness : Chairman, Dr D. H. Mills: Vice-Chairman, H. A. Maxwell; 
Secretary, Tames MacGeoch; Committee, W. A. Fernie, L. W. Payne, 
Mrs U. M. Pennell, Dr Maeve Rusk. 

St Andrews: Chairman, Miss J. MacFarlane; Vice-Chairman, Miss D. 
~M. Wilson; Secretary, Miss M. M. Spires; Committee, Miss J. V. 
- Black, Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame, Miss G. L. C. Falconer. 


SCOTTISH BIRD RECORDS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: D. G. Andrew. 

Committee: A. G. S. Bryson, Dr J. W. Campbell, Sir Arthur Duncan, 
Dr’ W. J. Eggeling, A. T. Macmillan, Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn, 
Dr I. D. Pennie, Kenneth Williamson, George Waterston, Professor 
V. C. Wynne-Edwards. 
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- WEEKEND EXCURSION TO DUMFRIES 


An excursion has been arranged with the County Hotel, Dumfries, for 
the weekend 12th to 14th February 1965, to see the geese on the Solway. 


Accommodation: inclusive terms, (a) £4.8.6d. (including 10% service 
charge) as follows—bed on Friday 12th; breakfast, packed lunch, dinner 
and bed on Saturday 13th; breakfast and packed lunch on Sunday 14th; 
(b) £5.0.0d if Friday dinner is required. This will be served from 7 to 8.30 
p.m. and members should inform the Hotel in advance if they are arriving 
in time for dinner. 


On Saturday evening after the day’s excursion, an informal reception 
will be held in the Hotel to meet the members of the Dumfries Branch. 


Members may bring guests and should book direct with the Manager, 
County Hotel, Dumfries (Tel. 146), notifying him that they are attend- 
ing the Club excursion. Arrangements for transport to Dumfries by 
private cars should be made with Branch Secretaries. It is advisable 
to bring warm clothing, gum boots if possible, and thermos flasks. 


DUNDEE BRANCH WINTER EXCURSIONS 


The Dundee Branch has arranged a series of local excursions during 
the coming winter months. Members who wish to participate should 
meet promptly at 10 a.m. at City Square, Dundee, after previously in- 
forming the Secretary, Jack Scobie, 11 Nevill Street, Dundee (Tel. Dun- 
dee 86209), in order that sufficient transport may be arranged. 


Sunday 6th December 1964—Montrose Basin and Scurdyness. 

Sunday 10th January 1965—Forfar and Rescobie Lochs. 

Sunday 21st February 1965—River Eden or Loch Leven, depending on 
Tay Ferries. 

Sunday 21st March 1965—Stormont and Clunie Lochs. 


“SCOTTISH BIRDS,” VOLUME 1, NUMBER 1 


The first number of the journal has been out of print for a consider- 
able time. We regularly get requests for copies from members who want 
to have the first volume bound, and we are therefore examining the pos- 
sibility of reprinting this number. The cost would depend on the quantity 
required. Readers are invited to write at once to the Secretary if they 
would like to have a copy, and to say whether would be prepared to pay 
(a) 7/6d,. or. (b) 12/6d for it. Once we have this information a more 
detailed investigation can be made. If sufficient requests are received 
the price will be reducd accordingly. 


PROPOSED RESERVE IN PORTUGAL (see p. 214) 


A letter of acknowlegment and thanks has been received from the 
Secretary-General of the I.U.C.N. who writes, “A copy of your letter 
has been forwarded to Dr L. Hoffmann, the coordinator of the I.U.C.N./ 
I.W.R.B. Project MAR (for the conservation and management of tem- 
perate wetlands), for his comments. A list of European and North 
African wetlands of international importance produced under the MAR 
project is due to be published shortly, and the S.O.C. will be pleased 
to know that the Buhnal marsh has been placed in Category A which 
covers all sites which are considered to be of major importance for the 
conservation of wetland bird populations.” 


BIRD BOOKS 


For Christmas . . . support 


b 


THE BIRD BOOKSHOP 


by buying all your new Bird Books from 


The Scottish Centre for Ornithology 
& Bird Protection 
21 REGENT TERRACE, EDINBURGH 7 
Managed by the S.O.C., profits help to maintain 
services to ornithology at the Scottish Centre. We 


offer expert advice on the largest and most com- 
prehensive choice of bird books in Scotland. 


We stock Peterson’s American “Field Guides” 


All orders delivered carriage paid. Terms: Strictly cash 
with order. Ask for Price List. 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club was founded in 1936 and membership 
is open to all interested in Scottish ornithology. Meetings are held dur- 
ing the winter months in various centres and excursions are organised 
during the summer. 


The aims and objects of the Club are to (a) encourage and direct the 
study of Scottish ornithology in all its branches; (b) co-ordinate the 
efforts of Scottish Ornithologists and encourage co-operation between 
field and indoor workers; (c) encourage ornithological research in Scot- 
land in co-operation with other organisations; (d) hold meetings at 
centres to be arranged at which lectures are given, films exhibited, and 
discussions held; and (e) publish or arrange for the publication of 
Statistics and information with regard to Scottish ornithology. 


There are no entry fees for membership. The Annual subscription is 
25/-; or 7/6 for members under twenty-one years of age and for University 
undergraduates. Joint membership is available to married couples at an 
annual subscription of 40/-. “Scottish Birds” is issued free to members 
but Joint members will receive only one copy between them. 

The Club-room, Reference and Lending Libraries at 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7, are available to members during office hours, and on’ Wed- 
nesday evenings from 7 to 10 p.m. during the winter months. The Club 
Bookshop is open during office hours for the sale of new books. 

The official tie in navy or dark green (17/9, post extra) and Club 
badge (2/6) may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs George Waterston, 
Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection, 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7 (Tel. WAVerley 6042), who will also forward Membership 
Application forms, the Club Constitution and other literature on request. 


Birds and Green Places 


A selection from the works 


of W. H. Hudson 


In choosing examples for this volume — 
P. E. Brown and P. H. T. Hartley have con- 
fined themselves to his descriptive writings of 
the English scene; the birds and beasts, insects 
and flowers. In addition, the spirit of the 
author's prose has been beautifully captured in 
17 delightful drawings by Robert Gillmor. 


A companion volume to the Bird Notes Bed- 
side Book. 


Price 11s post free 


ORDER NOW FROM 


Dept. 18 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire 


ARMS HOTEL 


- GOLSPIE 
SUTHERLAND 
SCOTLAND 


Telephone: Golspie 216 


Situated on the main North 
Road near the sea, Golspie 
offers invigorating open air 
holidays to all. 


In addition to its unique ~ 


goli course, it has fine loch 
hishings, sea bathing, tennis, 
bowls, hill climbing, unrival- 
led scenery. including inex- 
haustible subjects for the 
field sketcher and artist and 
is an ornithologist’s paradise. 
It is, indeed, impossible to 
find elsewhere so many nat- 
ural_amenities in so small a 
compass. 


The B.T.O. Regional Repre- | 


sentative, who lives in the 
village, will be pleased to offer 
local advice regarding the as- 
tonishing diversity of bird life 
in the vicinity and to receive 
lists of birds from visitors. 


The Hotel is fully modern, 
but retains its old world 
charm of other days, and en- 
joys a wide renown for its 
comfort and fine cuisine. 


Fully descriptive brochures, 
including birdwatching, will 
gladly be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Proprietor, Mrs F. HEXLEY 


Central Heating 
A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


GARAGE AND 
LOCK-UPS AVAILABLE 


XMAS CARDS 


for 


BIRD LOVERS 


by 
C. F. TUNNICLIFFE 
Price 10/- per dozen plus 
1/- postage 
Strictly Cash with Order 


R..S. P38: 
21 Regent Terrace 
_ EDINBURGH 7 


COLOUR 
SLIDES 
of BIRDS 


Incomparable Collection of 
British, European and African 
birds. Also views and places 
throughout the world. Send 
stamp for list. Sets of 100 
for hire. 


BINOCULARS 


Our “Birdwatcher 8 x 30” 
model iS made to our own 
specifications—excellent value 
at 15 gns. Handy and practical 
to use. 

Ross, Barr and Stroud, Zeiss, 
Bosch Binoculars in stock. 


W. Cowen - Keswick 


not the Kingfisher 


Haith’s are famed for the extent of their efforts to satisfy 
the needs of ornithologists and aviculturists.. Although the 
Kingfisher’s staple diet is not part of our stock in trade, we 
are able to satisfy the needs of most other species. We are sure 
you will find the following list of great interest and will be 
happy to send a comprehensive list of bird foods and seeds 


on request. 
HAITHS WILD BIRD FOODS 


WILD BIRD FOOD: 33 Ib 5/-, 7 Ib 7/6, 14 lb 12/9, 28 Ib 18/-, 56 Ib 32/., 
112 lb 60/-. 


FOOD for the TIT FAMILY: 33 lb 6/,, 7 Ib 11/-, 14 Ib 19/3, 28 lb 31/9, 
56 lb 60/-, 112 Ib 115/-. 


SONGSTER SOFTFOOD: 3% Ib 5/6, 7 Ib 9/-, 14 lb 14/3, 28 Ib 22/6, 
56 lb 41/-, 112 lb 78/-. 


PEANUTS—KERNELS for bird-feeding: 34 Ib 6/6, 7 lb 10/9, 14 lb 18/-, 
28 lb 29/-, 56 lb 54/-, 112 Ib 105/-. 


MONKEY NUTS—IN ‘SHELL for bird-feeding: 34 lb 6/9, 7 Ib 11/6, 
14 1b 20/-, 28 lb 33/-, 56 Ib 62/-, 112 lb 120/- 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS—MIXED: 33 Ib 6/6, 7 Ib 10/-, 14 lb 16/9, 28 Ib 
26/9, 56 Ib 49/-, 112 1b 95/-. 


ALL POST OR CARRIAGE.- PAID 


JOHN E. HAITH LTD., S.B., Park St., CLEETHORPES 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Tie 


Illustrated is the Official Club Tie, 
of which R. W. Forsyth’s are the 
sole suppliers. The tie is made 
from Terylene with a blue or 
green background, and 
HicebindmeimMotit 11 
Silver. 17/9. 


Forsyth’s 
also provide 
warm clothing 
tor bird watchers: 
gloves, scarves, under- 
wear, shoes, caps, weath- 
erproof trousers, jerkins, 

raincoats and overcoats. 


R. W. FORSYTH 


R. W. Forsyth Ltd Princes Street Edinburgh And at Glasgow 


THE BIRDS OF NATAL AND ZULULAND 
Py Ae CLANCEY 


The author has engaged in extensive original 
research over the years since 1950 in order to 
make this account of the birds of Natal and all 
the immediately adjacent territories as up-to- 
date and authoritative as possible. No work on 
South African birds since 1900 has given such 
detailed descriptions of each species, and much 
information, hitherto available only in museum 
and ornithological publications, has been col- 
lected in this volume for the first time. 


The fine series of paintings of birds has been 
prepared specially by the author. The ornith- 
ologist will find this book not only a useful 
work of reference but also a source of much 
pleasurable reading. 


S45 
Oliver & Boyd 


N ew A new type of Zeiss Binocular. 
The 8x50B DIALYT is revolu- 
tionary in design and_  perfor- 


mance, weather proof and suitable 
’ for spectacle wearers. 
£49 15s 
BINOCULARS _ssessese sisocenans 


If they are good, they can be very, 
very good and we have selected 
certain models which we can 


si is recommend with the utmost con- 
10x40 Ross Solaross. This is probably fidence and. Which aoe 
the best buy in the Ross Solaross range under our own name: 
and we would be inclined to think that 8x50 centre focus aHaieortol 
it represents the best value obtainable £12 10s 


today in a British glass of good quality. 


It is beautifully balanced and stream- 10x50 centre focus and coated. 


lined, weighs only 26 oz. and is fairly #15) 10s 
compact with a height of 63 in. We are 

supplying with this binocular a first 6x30 ARMY BINGO 
quality English-made hide case. Inclus- 

i 1 An excellent general-purpose 
ive cost £21 2s 10d. Where Aa Bovey SEMEN RORE SE act Saas 
is required, we would suggest the Ross Wake Send ae co 2 fcea 
16x60 at £32 8s 8d with hide case. deal of rough usage (cost ap- 


proximately £20). With water- 
oroof case £7 15s Od. & £9 15s Od. 
according to condition. 


The pick of the 
world’s great in- 
Struments on 14 
days’ free _ trial 44 
= <i rit For wildfowling or when ex- 
tremely high light transmission 
is required, we would suggest 
the Canadian Naval 7x50 bino- 
cular at £24 or the new Russian 
7x50 at £18 10s. Both glasses 
are exceptionally good and _ it 
would be _ difficult to decide 
which is the better buy. The West 
Zone Zeiss 8x50 is possibly the 
‘ideal’ wildfowling glass and it 
is available at £120 1s Od. 


TELESCOPES 


- We have a host of models from 
SEND which to choose and can recom- 
: mend the following: 


F OR N E W | a Ex-Admiralty 16x40 single-draw 


micrometer focusing, £5 18s 6d. 


[LLUS TRATED CATA LO GUE . Pocket 3S-draw telescope, magni- 


fication 25x: an excellent auxil- 
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Editorial 


Editorial arrangements. The principal difficulty in editing a 
scientific journal in one’s so-called spare time is to find 
enough of that elusive privilege. When the present editorial 
team stepped into harness at the beginning of Volume 2 we 
were filled with good intentions about sharing the work. In 
practice, this is extraordinarily hard to arrange, in spite of 
everyone’s willingness. 


Domestic considerations have recently pressed to an in- 
creasing extent on editorial time. With each issue involving 
the writing of something like 250 letters or postcards to 
contributors—to say nothing of more time-consuming but 
more useful tasks—this creates a real risk of serious and 
inconvenient delays in publication, or of having to produce 
much simpler and abbreviated issues. 


Therefore we are extremely pleased that we have been 
able to persuade P. J. B. Slater to join us as an assistant 
editor. At present doing post-graduate ornithological research 
at Edinburgh University, he has exactly all the qualities for 
which we hoped when we set out to find him—considerable 
ornithological experience, enthusiasm, some spare time, resid- 
ence in Edinburgh, mastery of the written word, and a type- 
writer. Readers will have noted already his contribution to 
the Autumn 1964 issue, for which he compiled the Current 
Notes—undoubtedly the section which involves the greatest 
amount of work with the least to show for it. 


Will contributors please note that the editor, Andrew T. 
Macmillan, has now moved to 12 Abinger Gardens, Edin- 
burgh 12, Though in future Peter Slater will compile the 
| Current Notes section, all observations should still be sent 
| to Andrew Macmillan. 


| One simple way in which thoughtful contributors can help 
the editors very much is by submitting their everyday notes 
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at the correct time. Each quarter a large batch arrives im- | 
mediately after the deadline. Consequently everything is | 
held up while these notes are acknowledged, and they have 

then to be worked into the half-completed text; and so on for | 
the best part of a week. Such notes should reach the editor on | 
or or before the last day of March, June, September and December. | 
The worst possible time to send them is one day late, no | 
matter whether the quarter ends on a Sunday or a Wednes- 

day. Rarities are of course another matter: they should al- 
ways be reported at once. 


The B.T.O.—Birds and the Future. This is the title of a well 
produced appeal brochure (paid for anonymously by one of 
its members) issued recently by the British Trust for Ornith- 
ology. Complaint is sometimes heard that birdwatchers want 
their hobby on the cheap and are reluctant to put money into 
it. In part the reason could be that they really prefer not to 
be too organised. But if there are no birds there will be 
nothing to watch. Therefore there is good reason to support 
such central and influential bodies as the B.T.O. and R.S.P.B. 
The B.T.O. is seeking £25,000 in donations, covenants and 
legacies to pay for its essential new headquarters and to 
finance future work. The appeal has been directed mainly 
at members, but even if you have not yet joined, your money | 
will be very welcome at Beech Grove, Tring, Hertfordshire. 


“Highland Heronry.” Those who have to make up film pro- 
grammes may like to know that they can now hire a copy of 
Charles Palmar’s prize-winning 16 mm colour film, with 
sound, from the Scottish Central Film Library, 16-17 Wood- 
side Terrace, Glasgow C3, for £1.17.6d (see 2: 341). | 


Current literature, Recent publications include: 


Report of the Nature Conservancy for the year ended 30th 
September 1964. London, H.M.S.O., 1964. Pp. vii + 173; 
map and 10 photographs. 13/-. Essential reading with | 
plenty of Scottish interest. 


Fair Isle Bird Observatory Bulletin. Vol. 5 No. 4, Decem- 
ber 1964. Completes checklist of Fair Isle birds; also usual 
migration and other articles. 


Predation and Red Grouse populations. David Jenkins, 
Adam Watson and G. R. Miller, 1964. J. appl. Ecol. 1: | 
183-195. Predation, by foxes and raptors, was mainly on 
dispersing surplus birds, and had little effect on numbers 
breeding or available for shooting. 


The food of Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) in Scotland. Adam 
Watson, 1964 (published 1965). Scot. Nat. 71: 60-66. — 
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Research at Culterty Field Station 
(Plates 20-23) 


1. Introduction G. M. DUNNET 


In 1957 the University of Aberdeen acquired Culterty, in 
Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, as a field station for the Depart- 
ment of Natural History (Zoology). Situated on the Ythan 
estuary, and with ready access to the Sands of Forvie National 
Nature Reserve, which forms part of its northern shore, the 
field station is ideally placed for ecological fieldwork. It con- 
sists of a large house standing in 5% acres of ground, with salt, 
brackish and freshwater ponds. Part of the house is converted 
to laboratories, a temporary laboratory building has been 
added, and an additional new building is now under consid- 
eration, From 1935 onwards Culterty was well known to or- 
nithologists as the home of Dr and Mrs H. Edgar Smith, who 
kept a large collection of captive waterfowl on the ponds. A 
small part of this collection remained when the University 
took over, and we still have about 40 geese and 30 ducks of 
several species. However, the emphasis has shifted from 
keeping birds in captivity to teaching and research, at under- 
graduate and post-graduate levels, within the general field 
of animal ecology. While in undergraduate teaching the whole 
of this field has to be covered, our research activities have 
necessarily to be more restricted, and at present we are con- 
cerned mainly with studies of populations of birds in relation 
to the communities in which they live. Even such restricted 
studies, however, require that a great deal of attention be 
paid to the invertebrate species which are the food of the 
birds, to plant communities and, as will be clear from what 
follows, to estuarine ecology. In addition to the studies out- 
lined below, work is currently being done on water vole 
populations, and on the zoogeography of fleas. 


Culterty is well endowed with a variety of interesting bird 
problems, and our ornithological investigations fall into two 
main categories, with one or two additional unrelated pro- 
jects. The Ythan estuary (fig. 1) supports breeding popula- 
tions of Eider and Shelduck and a smaller summer population 
of non-breeding waders. In winter there are growing num- 
bers of Shelduck, about a third of the breeding population 
of Eiders, and a large and varied stock of waders. All of 
these birds feed on the invertebrates in the estuary, and we 
are trying to measure their demands for food and to 
relate them to the “standing crop” and “turnover” of the 
snails (e.g. Hydrobia ulvae), burrowing amphipods (e.g, Cor- 
ophium volutator) and bivalves (e.g. Mytilus edulis, Macoma 
balthica) which seem to be the most important food items. 
The general problem can be understood only after prelim- 
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inary studies have been carried out on the important elements, 
and coordination can come only later. The accounts given 
below of the estuary and its invertebrates, the Eiders, the 
Shelduck and the waders, are all parts of this long-term 
study of the estuarine community. In addition a study of 
flounders, which feed largely on the same food as the birds, 
is now under way. 


_ The second group of projects relates to a study of the 
Rook which is being carried out with financial support from 
the Agriculture Research Council. This investigation is con- 
cerned with the population organisation and ‘natural’ con- 
trol of numbers in this very interesting species. It has been 
in progress for only one year, and now four people are in- 
volved in different aspects of the work. 


Other unrelated investigations include a long-term study of 
Fulmars on Eynhallow in Orkney, and a study of Moorhens 
on the ponds at Culterty. Observations are made regularly 
on a colony of Starlings in nestboxes at the Field Station. In 
association with the Orkney Field Club, who now do all the 
fieldwork, a study of the dispersal of Cormorants from sev- 
eral colonies in the Orkneys has been in progress for some 
years. 


In the following sections each investigator gives a brief 
account of his work and its more important conclusions. 
These accounts are summaries of work already published or 
to be published elsewhere. The full scientific data on which 
they depend are not included; these may be found in the 
more detailed papers. Much of the work is carried out by 
Ph.D. students, who require clearly defined projects which 
can be tackled independently, and this dictates to a large 
extent our general approach; but, especially with regard to 
the estuarine projects, it is more closely integrated than 
might appear. 


2. The Ythan Eider population (Plate 21) H,. MILNE 


Despite it being a widely distributed breeding species in 
the northern hemisphere, remarkably little detail is known 
of the breeding biology of the common Eider, and this pro- 
ject, which started in October 1960, was designed (1) to deter- 
mine the seasonal distribution patterns of Eiders along the 
east coast of Scotland, and (2) to study their breeding on the 
Ythan estuary. 

Previous observers (e.g. Smith 1960) had recorded that the 
population of Eiders on the Sands of Forvie was one of the 
largest on the mainland of Scotland and that part of this 
population was migratory, four ringed birds having been 
recovered in winter on the Firth of Tay. 


Much of my work on distribution was based on regular 
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counts on the Ythan estuary and at various points on the 
coast south to the Firth of Forth. The counts on the Ythan 
showed a sedentary winter population of about 700-800 birds 
which is boosted to a summer level of about 3000 by immi- 
grants. A breakdown of the total numbers into age and sex 
categories showed that there was a complete cross-section 
of the population present in both the migratory and sedentary 
flocks; genetic differences between them have been demon- 
strated (Milne and Robertson, in-press). By means of ring 
recoveries and observations of wing-tagged (Anderson 1963) 
birds, the movements of Eiders from Forvie were readily 
followed. These showed that most of the migrants over- 
wintered in the Firth of Tay, in the region of Lucky Scalp, 
where a large flock of Eiders was generally observed on every 
visit to that area, and confirmed the evidence from the earlier 
ring recoveries. The difficulties encountered, and the size of 
probable errors when counting sea ducks.in such flat terrain 
as in the Firth of Tay, were adequately illustrated when 
counts made from the shore at low water were compared 
with counts made on the same day from a helicopter flying 
over the flocks on the water. For instance, on 13th February 


Se 


1962 a count of Eiders roosting on Abertay Sands made from | 


the shore at low water gave a total of 200-300 birds, whereas 
a count of the same flock by the same observer from the 
helicopter shortly afterwards showed a total of 5000-6000! 


During the autumn moult into eclipse and the ensuing 
flightless period, Eiders were found on the east coast concen- 
trated into two main flocks, One offshore at Murcar, near 
Aberdeen, consisted mainly of Forvie birds; the other was 
between Gourdon and Johnshaven, north of Montrose. The 
birds remained in these relatively undisturbed areas until 
their new flight feathers developed, and moved south in 
September-October to the Tay for the winter. 

Breeding biology. The migratory birds remain in their winter 
quarters until the end of March, when they begin to move 
north again back to their breeding areas. In mid April there 
is a rapid increase in numbers, both in the Ythan estuary and 
along the sea-coast locally, most of the birds being already 
paired by the time they arrive at the estuary. Courtship be- 
haviour within the flocks reaches a maximum towards the 
end of April and the birds start searching for nest sites on 
the moor usually in the third week of April. 


Nests are scattered throughout extensive areas of moorland 
and marram grass in the nature reserve, so a plot of 40 acres 
was chosen as an intensive study area within which the 
history of every nest could be recorded. In the years 1961-63 
egg laying started during the last week of April, but in 1964 


despite a mild winter and early spring the bulk of laying 


was delayed until the second week of May. In all four years 


| 
| 
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there was a similar degree of synchronisation, with most of 
the laying occurring within three weeks of the onset. 


The number of clutches in the study area was similar in 
1961, 1962 and 1963 (117, 112, and 116 respectively) but differ- 
ent in 1964 (72). Clutch size remained fairly constant in the 
first three years at 4.47, 4.75 and 4.46 respectively, but in 1964 
was only 3.98. Hatching success, however, was similar each 
year with values of 61.6%, 70.2%, 56.1% and 67.4% respectively. 
The chicks leave the nest within 48 hours of hatching, and 
little if any mortality occurred between the nest and the 
water, but once on the water mortality was usually very 
high and varied from year to year. Estimates of chick mor- 
tality from first reaching the water to fledging (at about 
eight weeks of age) produced some interesting and unex- 
pected results, After two years of poor chick survival, 5.8°/, 
and 1.9% in 1961 and 1962 respectively, there was a bumper 
year in 1963 with a survival of over 40%, or about 1400 juv- 
eniles. In 1964, following the pattern of a reduced breeding 
rate, came a period of extreme chick mortality, and only 
two individuals were thought to have survived to fledge out 
of an estimated total chick production of about 2000. 

Total counts at the beginning of each breeding season 
showed that the population level remained fairly constant 
at about 3000 birds from 1961 to 1963 but that an increase to 
nearly 4000 had occurred in 1964. The number of breeding 
pairs, calculated during the incubation period, was about 1200 
in 1961-63 but only about 800 in 1964, despite a larger total 
population. 


Creche behaviour. A feature of the Eiders on the Ythan is 
the extent to which créching, or brood amalgamation, occurs. 
Such behaviour is well known in penguins and has been de- 
scribed in a variety of other species, such as Sandwich Tern, 
Australian Pelican, flamingoes, common Shelduck, scoters 
and Long-tailed Duck. 


The classic interpretation of creching in the Anatidae is 
that it has developed as an anti-predator device on the prin- 
ciple that one large group of chicks has a relatively smaller 
perimeter to be guarded by parents than a number of separ- 
ate small groups. Two obvious points of interest arose during 
the first year of this study : (a) creching apparently does not 
occur in every breeding “colony,” and (b) even where ecréching 
was highly developed (as on the Pees mortality due to 
predation still remained high. 


Broods usually begin to amalgamate on the moor, before 
| they reach the water, wherever a number of broods come in 


| contact with one another; the presence of “maiden aunts” at 
that time may hasten this response. By means of marked 


broods and individual females, it has been shown that a 
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creche is not merely an amalgamation of a number of broods 
being cared for by the parent females, but is a mixture of 
chicks from a number of broods with a number of females in 
attendance. There is a great deal of interchange of chicks 
and females between créches, and breeding females frequent- 
ly leave the créches and join the flock of moulting males 
elsewhere. At any one time, therefore, the females of a créche 
may not be “guarding” any of their own chicks. Such inter- 
mingling of chicks and adults occurs from the first day on 
the water, and there is little or no parent-young bond formed 
under these conditions. Chicks readily attach themselves to 
the nearest female, and vice versa. In years of high mortality 
créeches were frequently spread out over large areas of the 
mudflats while the chicks were feeding, and the chicks tended 
to wander too far from the adult females. This left them par- 
ticularly vulnerable to attacks by avian predators during the 
first three weeks of their lives and predation was often so 
heavy that one could sit on the river bank and observe it 
taking place. In the year of good chick survival the créches 
were never so widely spread out on the feeding grounds, and 
the scattering of the chicks was greatly reduced. 


At other breeding localities, such as Culbin in the Moray | 
Firth, and along the Norwegian coast, and even in the very | 


large colonies in Iceland, where the densities of chicks on 
the feeding areas are not so great, creching may not occur at 
all, or only to a limited extent. Sometimes créching takes 
place in these localities only after the young are 3-4 weeks 
old, by which time they are virtually free from: predator 
attacks, and under these conditions chick survival is usually 
better than on the Ythan. The suggestion is that créching 
results from high densities in which chicks are crowded on 
to fairly confined feeding areas with no strong family bonds, 
and is not likely to be an inherited characteristic of the 
species. : 

That fledging success can vary so markedly from one year 
to the next suggests that environmental] factors affecting the 
population also vary considerably from year to year. Weather 
factors in June and July, such as temperature, rainfall and 
hours of sunshine, have apparently remained fairly constant 
over the four years 1961-64, and no correlation was found be- 
tween chick survival rates and local weather conditions. The 
numbers of predators (Carrion Crows and Herring Gulls) in 


the area do not appear to have altered appreciably between | 


years, and although predation and disease may have been 


directly responsible for the deaths of the Eider chicks, both | 
of these factors are considered to be secondary mortality fac- 


tors. Chicks examined immediately after death, or when 


taken alive from créches, were found to be in very poor 


physical condition and showed signs of starvation. Lack of 
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a suitable level of food abundance for the chicks on the 
estuary is thought likely to have been the primary mortality 
factor in those years of poor chick survival, and work is now 
in progress to test this hypothesis. 

Circumstantial evidence does suggest that in 1963 (the year 
of good chick survival) there was a much higher level of food 
abundance for the young Eiders on the estuary than in the 
other three years. During the winter of 1963-64 the young 
birds-of-the-year were kept on the perimeter of the adult 
flock and prevented from feeding along with the adults on the 
mussel beds. Winter mortality was high among first-year birds 
but almost negligible among adults. 


So far no detailed investigation of the food requirements of 
Eiders, or of the amount of food available to the Forvie birds 
throughout the year, has been undertaken, but this will be 
one of the main lines to be followed in the immediate future. 


3. The Shelduck of the Ythan estuary (Plate 22) 
*COLIN M. YOUNG 


*Prepared by G. M. Dunnet from Dr Young’s data. 


From December 1961 to December 1964 a detailed study was 
made of the common Shelduck living in the Ythan estuary. 
This species is migratory: the adults go to the German coast 
in late June and early July to moult their flight feathers after 
first assuming eclipse body-plumage. Three Ythan breeders 
have so far been recovered in the Heligoland Bight, Having 
moulted their flight feathers they return to wintering grounds 
where the nuptial plumage is acquired. Details of these winter- 
ing grounds are not known, but there seems to be a gradual 
return up the east coast of Britain from December to April, 
with, in Scotland, concentrations in such places as the Eden 
estuary and Montrose Basin. Adults begin to reappear on the 
Ythan in December and numbers gradually increase, with the 
full complement of 200-250 birds being present in mid April. 


When they return to the Ythan the Shelduck gather in a 
flock on the extensive mud-flats of the Sleek of Tarty. They 
-remain there as a flock for some months before gradually 
dispersing in pairs to take up territories on the intertidal 
muddy areas bordering the estuary. A trap was erected on the 
Sleek of Tarty and baited with barley, and over 200 Shelduck 
were caught (plate 22). These were individually marked with 
colour-rings and their subsequent dispersal to their territories 
was studied in detail over the years. 


For a territory, Shelduck require an area of mud-flat of 
suitable consistency and a supply of the small snail Hydrobia 
ulvae which forms the great bulk of their food. On the Ythan, 
in each of the three breeding seasons, there were about 70 
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such territories, each occupied by a pair of adult Shelducks. 
This number of territories was remarkably stable throughout 
the study. The additional 100 or so Shelducks, which included 
young birds as well as many adults, some of which had bred 
in previous years, had no fixed station on the estuary but 
moved around in small parties, largely utilising areas appar- 
ently unsuitable for territories. Such birds were “surplus” to 
to the territorial population and made no attempt to breed. 


Of the territorial pairs, all appeared capable of breeding: 
all the males exhibited the pronounced growth of the bill knob 
associated with gonad activity, and all the females took on a 
gravid appearance due to the enlargement of the ovaries and 
oviducts. However, regular observation of the numbers of pairs 
and of single drakes on the territories (assuming that the 
missing female was incubating), showed that in each of the 
three years, less than 50% of the territorial pairs made any 
attempt to breed. Further, some pairs which bred in one year 
did not breed in the following, though they occupied the same 
territory with just as much food present in it, ‘his is a very 
unusual situation and has great significance. As yet no mech- 
anism can be put forward to account for it, but it is suggested 
that the social organisation of the population, and particularly 
the unexplained social gatherings of mainly non-breeding ter- 
ritorial birds of both sexes on the nesting grounds—the so- 
called Shelduck parliaments—may have a role to play in 
bringing about a reduction of breeding effort as a population 
regulatory device. 

Shelduck with territories on the Ythan estuary nest mainly 
in rabbit burrows in the sand dunes of the Sands of Forvie, 
often a mile or more away. The site is selected by the female 
when the pair fly to the dunes usually early in the morning. 
Clutches varied from 5 to 11 eggs and were laid from the third 
_week in April to the second week in June. The eggs are in- 
cubated for 26-31 days by the females only, who left their 
nests to feed with the drakes on the territories, as often as 
six times per day and for a total time of up to seven hours. 
When the eggs are about to hatch, the male once more accom- 
panies the female to the nest, and when the young are about a 
day old they are led by both parents down to the estuary to 
specially suitable sheltered bays—not the parental territories. 
The brood is actively guarded against other aggressive terri- 
torial Shelducks and against predators. Large-scale creching 
did not occur on the Ythan, but dyeing the young birds by 
injecting vital dyes into the amniotic cavity of the eggs before 
hatching revealed that considerable mixing of broods did 
occur, sometimes leading to aggressive behaviour of the adults 
towards the strange young. Young Shelducks fledge about 50-65 
days after hatching, and in the early stages are preyed upon 
by gulls and Crows. 
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This study is of particular interest from the point of view 
of the natural regulation of animal populations. Much of the 
evidence suggests that the most important factor in the reg- 
ulation of this Shelduck population is the socially induced 
reduction in the production of young birds by both non-breed- 
ing of adults and juvenile mortality. 


4. The food relations of waders on the Ythan estuary (Plate 20) 
J. D. GOSS-CUSTARD 


Although several studies on the relationship between birds 
and their food supply have been carried out, there is still 
a great deal to be learned from quantitative studies. A year’s 
observations of the waders on the Ythan suggest that the 
situation is very well suited to this type of study. Particularly 
attractive is the fact that the density of the prey on the var- 
ious intertidal habitats (fig. 1) can be measured and mapped, 
and the numbers and behaviour of the birds feeding there 
can easily be observed. This report gives a summary of the 
preliminary observations carried out during the winter 1963- 
64 and outlines the future plan of work. 


Regular fortnightly counts of the waders over the whole 
estuary were made from October 1963 onwards. The follow- 
ing species showed relatively constant numbers present dur- 
ing the winter, the figure in brackets referring to the maxi- 
mum numbers recorded: Redshank (654), Dunlin (310), Knot 
(206), Oystercatcher (282) and Turnstone (104). Small num- 
bers of Bar-tailed Godwits (6) and Grey Plover (8) were 
present throughout the winter. Occasionally, large flocks of 
Golden Plover (1390) and Lapwing (1500) were seen on the 
estuary, sometimes associated with a period of hard weather. 
Similar infrequent influxes of Curlew occurred but much 
smaller numbers were involved (79). In mid May about 300 
Ringed Plover arrived and stayed for a short time, Only 
Oystercatchers were numerous during June and a few Red- 
shank and Ringed Plover were present. The autumn migra- 
tion began in the middle of July. 


During these counts, records were kept of the type of sub- 
stratum upon which the birds were first seen, and these data 
give good information on the preferred feeding sites of the 
various species. Redshank, Dunlin and Knot were almost 
entirely restricted to mud and mud/sand areas; Oyster- 
catchers occurred on both these substrates but also to a 
large extent on mussel beds; Turnstone were mainly found 
on mussel beds and stony areas covered with brown algae 
under which the birds searched for food. In spring, however, 
for some unknown reason, Turnstone became most frequent 
on muddy areas. 
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A few waders feeding at various places on the estuary 
were collected during the winter and their gizzard contents 
examined. Owing to the small size of the samples and biased 
collection it is not possible to give an exact description of the 
diet of these birds, but the results show that almost all the 
larger invertebrates living in the mud are exploited to some 
extent by one or other of the waders. Any assessment of the 
abundance of the food would therefore have to include all 
these organisms. . 


It soon became obvious that it would be impracticable to 
work in detail on all the species of waders frequenting the 
Ythan and that some selection was essential. Suitable data 
can be collected only from species which are regularly pres- 
ent throughout the winter in sufficient numbers. Of the five 
species which can be included in this category, Redshank, 
Dunlin and Knot were found to feed in the same areas, thus 
enabling them to be studied concurrently with relative ease. 


It was also necessary to select small areas in which to work 
in detail and this required knowledge of the distribution of 
both the birds and their food. From the fortnightly counts 
Redshank were found to be distributed all over the estuary 
during the winter in a fairly constant pattern, while Knot 
and Dunlin, which both form dense feeding flocks, fed at var- 
ious places. on the estuary during the early winter but be- 
came restricted almost entirely to the upper reaches from 
January onwards, Hard weather conditions changed the 
distribution pattern of all these species. The distribution of 


the food in these areas was investigated by taking samples of 


mud from various places all over the estuary and sieving 
them to separate out the animals. Areas could then be sel- 
ected which were likely to be populated by all three species 
of birds during the winter and which, between them, con- 
tained all the potential food organisms. 


As Redshank are the most numerous and convenient for 
study, the greatest effort will be expended on this species. It 
is proposed to investigate the general feeding ecology of these 
birds and to try to relate the various types of feeding be- 
haviour and feeding rates to differences in the quality and 
quantity of their food supply. The effect of weather on the 
availability of the food to the birds, and consequent changes 
in the Redshank behaviour, will be studied in particular de- 
tail. The conditions under which the birds feed at night and 
in the surrounding fields will also be investigated. The major 
problem of relating the density of Redshank to the density of 
their food supply can then be elucidated. Comparative ob- 
servations on the diet and feeding behaviour of Dunlin and 
Knot will be made whenever possible. | 
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5. A population study of Rooks in the Ythan valley 
G. M. DUNNET and I, J. PATTERSON 


This study is concerned with relating the size and changes 
in size of Rook populations to their environment. Such an 
approach involves concurrent investigation of Rook numbers 
and social organisation, and food resources and their exploita- 
tion. We have selected an extensive study area comprising the 
270 square miles of the Ythan valley, which is almost en- 
tirely arable land, to provide adequate background data on 
distribution and abundance, with which to compare the more 
detailed observations made in an intensive study area of 
about 6 square miles at Auchmacoy near Newburgh. The first 
survey of the rookeries of the Ythan valley took place in the 
spring of 1963, and this will be repeated annually; and the 
area is regularly traversed on a 56-mile circuit during which 
the distribution, numbers and, when possible, age of the 
Rooks seen are recorded. Intensive studies of breeding biology, 
dispersion and social organisation in the five Auchmacoy 
rookeries began in 1964. In this intensive area we are investi- 
gating the discreteness of these rookeries, which are clearly 
separate geographically, to see if their populations remain 
distinct and if their feeding areas overlap. A detailed study of 
the relation between these birds and their food is being under- 
taken by D. Y. Evans. 


Only a little data is available at this early stage, but some 
information on the abundance of Rooks in the Ythan valley 
may be given. Though it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between a cluster of independent rookeries and a large scat- 
tered one, we counted in 42 rookeries a total of 13,085 nests 
in 1963 and 15,496 nests in 1964—an increase over the year of 
18.4%. In some of these rookeries spectacular increases 
occurred even though large numbers of young are shot each 
spring, e.g. the rookery at Arnage increased from 340 nests 
in 1963 to 1059 nests in 1964. Of the 42 rookeries, 8 had 0-100 
nests, 15 had 101-250 nests, 9 had 251-500 nests, 5 had 501-1000 
nests, 3 had over 1000 nests and another 2 had over 2000 nests. 
These data represent a density of 57.4 nests per square mile 
in 1964, which is higher then anything recorded by Wil- 
liamson and Cowin (1940). It is important to note that the 
number of nests in each rookery was not constant throughout 
the nesting season, but reached a peak at the end of April 
before declining again. The number of nests at the South 
Artrochie rookery, for example, rose quite steadily from 12 
in mid February to 256 on 21st April. The number then 
dropped to around 210 for all of May and June. Such varia- 
tions add considerably to the error in the census data. 


In 1964, counts of the proportion of juvenile birds in the 
flocks found along the standard circuit show a decline from 
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about 25°% of young birds in late June to a steady level of 
about 5°% in December, This proportion of young in the pop- 
ulation appears unlikely to replace adult mortality, and 
changes in population size, and survival and movements of 
both young and old birds will be carefully investigated. 


Perhaps the most detailed published account of Rook pop- 
ulations are the papers of Dr C. J. F. Coombs in Cornwall. 
Even our preliminary observations show that our Rooks 
behave quite differently from the Cornish birds. Whereas 
these spent almost all of their time close to their rookeries 
throughout the year, spending the night at a large communal 
roost in winter (Coombs 1961), only a small proportion of the 
Auchmacoy birds seems to frequent the rookeries in mid- 
winter. Whether the remainder spend the day close to their 
winter roost at Straloch, near Newmachar, or whether they 
move further south for the winter has yet to be determined. 
It may well prove necessary to concentrate our winter ob- 
servations on the populations of these winter roosts, and 
since some tens of thousands of Rooks go to the woods of 
Straloch from October to February, this will pose some rather 
difficult problems. 


6. Moorhens at Newburgh A. ANDERSON 


Although territorial behaviour and breeding of Moorhens 
have been investigated by Steinbacher (1939) and Howard 
(1940), no population of individually marked birds has so 
far been studied. This project was started in 1959 to investi- 
gate further the territorial activities and breeding biology 
of a small group of Moorhens resident on the ponds at Cul- 
terty, and individually marked with unique combinations of 
coloured leg-rings and a serially numbered ring. 


At Culterty 44 acres comprise three ponds and their sur- 
roundings of woodland, marsh and garden, and the Moorhens 
are readily caught in funnel traps baited with bread.- In 
spring and summer about five breeding pairs are easily ob- 
served there from hides. There is an influx of overwintering 
birds from late September onwards, and several of these have 
also been caught, bringing the total number of birds marked 
to 85.- Since 1961, 49 juveniles have been colour-ringed to 
show their year of hatching. From December 1960 patagial 
tags (see Anderson 1963) were used in preference to. coloured 
leg-rings, and this new marking system has proved highly 
effective. 

The sexes are not readily distinguishable in the field, or 
even in the hand, but males tend to be larger than females in 
bill length, wing length, weight, and the length of tarsus 
plus longest toe. My thanks are due to the Wildfowl Trust, 
Slimbridge, for having provided me with 64 freshly-killed 
specimens, from which data on sex differences were taken. 
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Nesting. In February and early March the males were seen 
building rough platforms of vegetation or other material, 
either near the water’s edge or in a low bush or tree. Two or 
three platforms may be built and, from mid March onwards, 
one is chosen by the paired birds for conversion to a nest. 
The rejected platforms may be used later, either as nests in 
which the young are brooded or as nests for later clutches. 

Egg laying. Moorhens are capable of breeding when about 
one year old. Attempts by these young, inexperienced birds to 
breed were often frustrated by the aggressive behaviour of 
the older territory-holders who conceded to them only small 
territories, or none at all. The nine that were permitted to 
breed in their first year, in 1961, 1962 and 1964, laid from 
26th April to 3lst May, and therefore about one month later 
than the established adults, which laid first clutches from 
21st March to 5th May in the same years. 

One inexperienced pair, and also an inexperienced female 
with an experienced mate, each laid only one clutch in their 
first season. Both clutches were lost and not replaced. Two 
pairs of inexperienced: birds laid replacement clutches, in one 
case 4 days, and in the other at least 4 days after loss of the 
first brood. A replacement clutch was also laid by an inex- 
perienced female with an experienced mate 11 days after 
losing the first clutch. A pair in which the male partner was 
inexperienced but the female had bred in a previous year 
reared two broods in one season. At Culterty pairs with pre- 
vious breeding experience are generally triple-brooded, with 
6 to 13 eggs per clutch (mean 7.6 for 37 clutches). 


In a small population of Moorhens, such as this, compar- 
isons of the mean dates of laying of first clutches between 
years (13th, 14th, 10th and 4th April respectively, from 1961 
to 1964) are not very meaningful, more so because of the very 
wide spread in laying, It is of interest nevertheless that the 
mean date of laying in 1963 (10th April) was not late, despite 
the protracted cold spells of the preceding winter and spring 
and the resultant late growth of vegetation. A clutch started 
on 19th March that year is also the earliest record for Cul- 
terty. | 

Incubation. Both male and female took part in incubation, 
which began either after the first egg was laid, or when the 
clutch was complete. In 1963 the individual eggs of 4 clutches 
(29 eggs) were numbered consecutively at laying, and the 
progress of their hatching was noted. The spread of hatching 
in one clutch of 11 eggs was from 17 to 24 days after com- 
pletion of the clutch, and from 20 to 23 days in a clutch of 8, 
the marked eggs hatching in sequence. In the two remaining 
clutches of 6 and 4 eggs, where hatching was more or less 
synchronous (the entire clutch hatching within 48 hours), the 
mean incubation period for the total of 10 eggs was 22.3 days, 
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including the day on which the last egg was laid. Witherby 
et al. (1941) give an incubation period of 19-22 days—the fig- 
ures presumably having been derived from clutches in which 
incubation was begun at different stages of laying. 


Hatching success. Loss of the entire clutch was infrequent 
and usually resulted from flooding. Eggs were occasionally 
taken by rats, and possibly Crows, and at times eggs were 
kicked from the nest by an alarmed adult suddenly fleeing 
the nest. A few eggs failed to hatch because of infertility, and 
in some the embryo had died; other losses were due to deser- 
tion following disturbance. In 1962 nine clutches were com- 
pleted and two of these were totally lost. The remaining 
seven had a 91% hatching success. Two out of 12 clutches 
were totally lost in 1963 and one out of 13 in 1964. The 
hatching success of the remaining clutches in those years 
was 70°% and 82% respectively. 


Territory. Observations on territorial behaviour were made 
from a hide; 11 consecutive hours on one day each month 
from early March to mid August 1963, and 9 consecutive 
hours per month from then till early June 1964. 


In February males and females began to associate in pairs, 
became noticeably aggressive and claimed territories. These 
territories were actively defended throughout the breeding 
season, until about September, when the post-nuptial moult 
occurred. Each territory adjoined one or more neighbouring 
ones along parts of its perimeter. These boundary lines could 
be easily distinguished by observing particular displays which 
took place at points along their length. The display points 
were not recognised stances but occurred at any place along 
the boundary line, whether on land or open water, wherever 
contact happened to be made between two neighbours, what- 
ever their sex. The remainder of the territory perimeter, on 
which no boundary displays were seen taking place, could be 
judged roughly by the extent of the movements of territory- 
holders within their territories, where the presence of other 
Moorhens was not tolerated. The size and shape of a territory 
changed only slightly from one month to the next. By mid 
September territorial displays by established birds were very 
infrequent and by early December they had ceased com- 
pletely. 


From the end of September onwards the breeding Moor- | 
hens spent much time together, along with the juveniles, in | 
the most remote part of the grounds where cover was thick- | 
est. There they were joined by some adults and juveniles | 


from the surrounding country and, given no human distur- | 


bance, all could wander freely over what had been breeding | 
territories. At times during the winter resident Culterty birds | 
were seen up to almost a mile away feeding in stubble fields 
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or pasture. By observing the movements of the marked resi- 
dent birds at Culterty it soon became evident, however, that 
throughout the winter both males and females returned, 
often for several hours on some days, to their old territories. 


During the course of observations made from the hide a 
tally was kept of the number of crows heard per hour 
throughout the day, to see if there was any correlation be- 
tween crowing and territoriality, The data showed daily and 
seasonal variations in crowing rate. Crowing took place 
throughout the day and tended to be more intense at sunrise 
and sunset, as with song in many other species of bird. Crow- 
ing may therefore have some territorial function during the 
breeding season. 


Unexpectedly, crowing intensity was greater during the 
non-breeding season than in the breeding season. Despite the 
Moorhens’ continued association with territories in winter, 
winter crowing cannot, on the present evidence, be attributed 
to territoriality. 

That the territorial behaviour of Moorhens limits the num- 
ber of young birds breeding there for the first time is known 
(none was able to acquire a territory in 1963, for example); 
but it is not known what environmental factors are respon- 
sible for determining territory size, and hence the number 
of breeders, in any particular year. The availability of food, 
cover, or nest sites may, singly or together, be limiting 
factors. Only the importance of cover has so far been investi- 
gated, both by observation and experiment. Although further 
work requires to be done, it was found that the location of 
early nest sites was related to the spring growth of vegetation. 

Ringing of Moorhens will continue at Culterty so that 
eventually a high proportion of the population will be of 
known age as well as individually identifiable, Data on lon- 
gevity is meantime being accumulated. 


7. A study of Fulmars on Eynhallow, Orkney (Plate 23) 
G. M. DUNNET and A. ANDERSON 


This long-term study which was begun in the summer of 
1950 has continued, and still continues, without a break, It 
was initiated to investigate two problems in Fulmar biology 
—do Fulmars breed each year, and at what age do Fulmars 
first breed? The answer to the first question was quickly ar- 
rived at, but we are only now beginning to get answers to 
the second. 

For long-term work of this kind we required a study area 
free from human disturbance, and were fortunate in getting 
permission from Miss J. Robertson of Kirkwall to study the 
Fulmars on Eynhallow, a small uninhabited island which has 
enjoyed the status of a local bird sanctuary for many years, 
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and where many of the Fulmars nest on the flat or on low 
cliffs, with very few of the nests inaccessible. Here, over the 
past 15 years, we have colour-ringed 335 adult birds ‘and, with 
the aid of the Orkney Field Club in the last few years, over 
2300 young Fulmars have been ringed in various parts of 
Orkney. Ringing long-lived birds, such as Fulmars, presents 
many problems relating to the durability of rings and the 
fading of colours, These have been discussed in detail by 
Dunnet, Anderson and Cormack (1963). We have also devel- 
oped a method of sexing live Fulmars in the hand (Dunnet 
and Anderson 1961). With these two research tools, which 
enable us to know the birds as individuals and their sex, it 
has been possible to find out a great deal about the Fulmar’s 
biology. Most of the findings have already been published 
(Carrick and Dunnet 1954; and refs. above) but they may 
be summarised here. 

Some hundreds of case histories show that Fulmars do 
breed every year, and that this is normal in Orkney, rejecting 
the idea that they breed only in alternate years or at longer 
intervals (Wynne-Edwards 1939; Duffey 1950). The technique 
for sexing living birds has enabled us to investigate the be- 
haviour of males and females in the early part of the breed- 
ing season—particularly in relation to the pre-laying exodus 
(when both birds are away from the island for about a 
fortnight immediately preceding egg laying) and the early 
incubation stints (the female sits for only a few hours after 
laying, while the male, when he takes over, usually incubates 
for about seven and sometimes 11 days without interruption; 
later stints of both sexes average about 5 days). 

With about half the breeding adult Fulmars colour-ringed 
it is possible to estimate the survival rate of these birds from 
year to year, and the first analysis (Dunnet et al. 1963) gives 
a mean annual survival rate of 0.94, corresponding to a mean 
duration of adult life of 15.58 years. If young Fulmars do not 
breed until they are seven years old, as Fisher (1952) suggests 
(and see below), this means that the average age at which 
an adult Fulmar dies is about 23 years. This puts Fulmars 
among the longest-living birds. 

Although from time to time over the years we saw birds 
which were probably ringed as nestlings, none was seen 
actually nesting, and none was caught and positively identi- 
fied. However, this year (1964) we caught two such birds on 
the nest while they were brooding chicks. One was a 1956 
and the other a 1957 nestling, and both probably males. Each — 
occupied a site which had previously been used, and from 
which one of the previous owners was known to have moved 
elsewhere or to have disappeared. Neither site was used in 
1963, so that it seems likely that both these birds, aged 7 and 
8 years, were breeding for the first time. | 
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This work is continuing in order to study the return of 
nestlings to the colony as breeding birds, and to obtain fur- 
ther evidence of survival and longevity in adult Fulmars. 
In 1964 four of the eleven breeding adults ringed in 1950 
were seen again, and it will be useful to have data derived 
from a really long-term investigation. 
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Notes on the Corn Bunting in Sutherland 
DONALD MACDONALD 


Introduction 


The most detailed studies of the breeding habits of the 
Corn Bunting Emberiza calandra have been made by Ryves & 
Ryves (1934) in Cornwall, by Walpole-Bond (1938) in Sussex 
and by Woods (1950) in Hampshire. The following observations 
on the species were made in south-east Sutherland from 1957 
to 1964, being rather more intensive during seasons 1960 to 
1963. It may be worth mentioning that in the three southern 
localities the birds were found to be abundant, whereas in 


the present study area the species is very sparsely distributed. 
All times given are GMT. 


Distribution, habitat and population 
In south-east Sutherland the Corn Bunting is confined to a 
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narrow coastal strip extending from Skibo Estuary on the 
Dornoch Firth to Loch Fleet. This strip, which in only a few 
places exceeds half a mile in breadth, consists almost entirely 
of well cultivated farmland. Further inland where the arable 
countryside becomes intermingled with extensive areas of 
moorland and woodland the species ceases to exist. In the 
areas where the birds are established, however, they will 
hold territories right up to the edge of a wood. Corn Buntings 
haunt grassland, cereal and root crops without showing a 
preference for any particular crop. Generally, the habitat in 
south-east Sutherland agrees closely with that given for 
Aberdeenshire by Goodbody (1955). 


Goodbody (1955) suggests as a possible reason why the Corn 
Bunting requires an open habitat, that it is an adaptation 
against predators as, owing to its clumsy flight, the bird is at 
a disadvantage when chased by a predator such as a Sparrow- 
hawk. My experience has been that the Corn Bunting, when 
required to do so, can fly as fast as any other small passerine. 
Further, I have noted that when Sparrowhawks fly over Corn 
Bunting territories the male birds, instead of seeking cover, 
usually remain aloft on their song posts, where they contin- 
uously utter their raucous alarm notes until the intruder has 
gone. Moreover, there were one or two regularly-used song 
stances in the study area where a male Corn Bunting could 
easily have been captured unawares by a Sparrowhawk. 

Corn Bunting flocks in south-east Sutherland rarely con- 
sist of more than 20 birds but in the adjoining area of Easter 
Ross, where the acreage of arable farmland is much greater, 
a flock of over 60 birds has been recorded. Throughout the 
period of this study the number of territory-holding males in 
the area remained more or less constant at about 30 birds. 


Field characters 

Plumage Several of the standard books omit to mention the 
dark “bib” or upper breast spot on adult Corn Buntings. When 
seen at fairly close range this spot is a prominent recognition 
feature and in some males it is so conspicuous as to appear 
like a smudge of black paint daubed on the bird’s breast. One 
pied variety has been recorded in the area—a bird having its 
head feathers and several of its primaries flecked with white. 
Several albino and piebald varieties were listed by Walpole- 
Bond (1938). 

Posture. The heavy flight and clumsiness of the Corn Bunting 


and its habit of flying short distances with its legs dangling ~ 


have been referred to by several authorities (Coward 1920; 
Witherby et al 1938; Bannerman 1953; Peterson et al 1954). A 
close study of the species will show that these characteristics 
are true of the bird only during the breeding season, when 
observers are familiar with the male bird perched in a crouch- 
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ed attitude with drooping tail on some prominent stance. At 
other times of the year the species adopts a distinctly upright 
perching stance, the flicking of its wings and tail in a some- 
what restless manner when disturbed being characteristic. 
Its posture or “gizz” then could well be described as sprightly. 
This change of posture appears to synchronize with the cessa- 
tion of the flock call-note at the beginning of the nesting 
season and its resumption towards the completion of breeding. 
It is perhaps significant that I have not yet recorded a Corn 
Bunting flying with its legs dangling at any time during the 
period between late August and mid April. 
Song 

Song was heard in every month of the year except Septem- 
ber. Autumn and winter song was infrequent and was usually 
heard in snatches on fine days while the birds were resting 
and preening in company. From February onwards, as the 
males began to seek territories, it became more frequent, and 
full song was attained with the permanent establishment of 
territories in late April. A considerable diminution occurred 
in late July and, apart from isolated cases, song ceased about 
the end of the first week in August. The latest date when 
song was recorded in the area was 24th August. 


Witherby et al (1938) give the song rate as 6 to 8 deliveries 
per minute. This rate, however, can rarely be sustained for 
more than about two minutes. A more reliable indication of 
the average song rate was obtained by counting the number — 
of songs delivered during 5-minute periods, when the rate, 
almost invariably, was found to range between 4 and 6 deliv- 
eries per minute. 

The most remarkable singing performance was that given 
by a male which uttered 338 songs just within an hour on the 
evening of 5th July 1959. This bird delivered the first 209 songs 
without a break from the top of a drystone dyke; after a few 
seconds halt he added a further 63, and shifting a few yards 
along the dyke completed the remainder. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning here that a male possessing a thin squeaky voice, 
which was easily distinguishable from the normal song, re- 
mained unpaired throughout the 1962 breeding season. 
Territory 

Establishment and break-up. Howard (1929) found that male 
Yellowhammers and Reed Buntings first stake claims to a 
territory in February, when they visit selected areas at day- 
break and sing for short periods from their song posts. The 
Corn Bunting follows a similar pattern. The earliest date 
on which early morning song was heard in the area was 8th 
February. Visits to the territories at other times of the day 
ak irregular until they were occupied permanently in late 

pril. 
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Throughout the period of settling into their territories there 
appeared to be a marked absence of serious fighting amongst 
the male birds. What fighting there was consisted mainly of 
pursuits by rival males, occasionally followed by short 
scuffles. On one occasion, however, two males, whose song 
posts were only a short distance apart, were seen to buffet 
one another. Andrew (1956) states that conflicts are few and 
ae mainly centred around song stances bordering two terri- 
ories. 

A sure indication of the break-up of territory was when 
some birds began to utter the flock call-note. The earliest date 
Se which the resumption of this note was heard was 18th 

uly. 

Arrival of females. Although a female sometimes arrived in a 
male’s territory by early May, the earliest recorded date being 
2nd May, the majority of females did not come into the terri- 
tories until June and others arrived even as late as July. 

Song posts, The most favoured song posts were overhead 
wires such as electric cables and telegraph wires (where avail- 
able), fences and drystone dykes. Trees, mostly isolated 
specimens, hay stacks and ricks, low bushes, and tall weeds 
growing in crops were also used extensively. More unusual 
stances recorded were the top of a molehill and the broad 
leaves of a turnip. Song was quite frequently uttered from 
the ground, but song in flight was a much rarer occurrence 
and was not observed more than half a dozen times in any one 
season. 

Song posts in relation to nest sites. The distance between song 
posts and nest sites varied to a great extent, and ranged from 
10 yards, or even less, up to 150 yards. Most males had two or 
more favourite stances, their distances from the nest sites 
often depending on the number of suitable posts available in 
the vicinity of the nest sites. Sometimes, however, a male 
regularly used a more distant song post although there were 
others available much nearer to the nest site. 

Display 

Courtship and posturing. The most conspicuous feature of the 
Corn Bunting’s courtship is the male’s display flight, which 
mainly consists of a short upward flight with fluttering wings 
and dangling legs, descending in a slow parachute-like manner. 
Males were also seen flying for short distances, rarely up to 
50 yards, with legs dangling, but in my opinion these flights 
appeared to be lower-intensity variations of the parachute 
display flight and, as already stated, I have not observed these 
flights outside the breeding season. Wing fluttering with either 
one or both wings was quite frequent. 

Toying with nesting material was another aspect of the 
male’s courtship behaviour. On each of the few occasions when 
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it was observed a female was present. The male flits down 
from his stance and in a few seconds flies back again holding 
some nesting material in his bill; he then either drops the 
material after a few seconds or flies a short distance and drops 
the material before returning to his perch. On one occasion a 
male was seen to flutter his wings before picking up a wisp 
of dried grass and on returning to his perch dropped the grass 
and began to sing. Another male sang while still holding nest- 
ing material in his bill. 


On 8th August 1960 I witnessed a form of display which, 
notwithstanding intensive observation, I have not seen re- 
peated. The male bird of a pair whose nestlings had fledged 
three days previously was perched on an overhead wire near 
the nest site when the female came and alighted a short dis- 
tance away on the same wire. The male, stretching out his 
head and neck with open bill parallel to the wire, fanning his 
tail, fluttering and drooping the nearer wing below his body 
and fluttering the other wing above his back, sidled up to the 
female. As he approached her she also lowered her head and 
opened her bill in a somewhat threatening attitude. Just as 
they were about to meet both birds quickly flitted apart. This 
unusual action was twice repeated in its entirety within the 
next few minutes. 


Sexual flight and coition. The sexual flight or chase of the 
buntings has been vividly described by Howard (1929) who 
states that it takes place mainly in the early hours after day- 
break. Although no doubt it occurs with greater frequency 
in the early morning the sexual chase of the Corn Bunting 
was observed at various hours of the day. Normally it is of. 
very short duration—a matter of seconds—but one particular 
chase which took place in the early evening lasted for well 
over a minute. The pair ranged over a distance of 200 yards, 
giving a superb display of turning and twisting, the male 
frequently overshooting the female in his frenzy, and even 
uttering a song in the middle of the chase. 


In Cornwall and Sussex coition was noted frequently (Ryves 
& Ryves 1934; Walpole-Bond 1938). In south-east Sutherland, 
however, coition was much less often observed. The explana- 
tion may be that in south-east Sutherland, where the Corn 
Bunting confines its breeding to crops, the thick vegetation 
makes observation more difficult. Prior to coition females 
were sometimes heard to utter a rather low but penetrating 
ist note, the same as the “off-nest” note used during the in- 
cubation period. One female was seen rapidly fluttering her 
wings immediately following coition. 

Injury feigning. Witherby et al (1938) refer to injury feigning 
as occasional. It was observed once only, when a female, flush- 
ed from her nest about midway through the incubation period, 
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instead of flying straight away as usual, fluttered slowly over 
the top of the corn stalks and alighted on a nearby fence. 


Breeding 


Nesting season. The peak period of nesting activity in south- 
east Sutherland was from early June until mid July. Four 
clutches were recorded as having been begun in May and in 
one of these the first egg could not have been laid later than 
16th May, a date which would be regarded as early even in 
southern England (Macdonald 1960). In late July the number 
of new clutches laid dwindled considerably and there was 
one record only of a clutch begun in August. In Cornwall the 
nesting season begins in early June, July being the peak 
month, and a few fresh clutches being laid in August (Ryves 
& Ryves 1934). In Sussex it extends from about 20th May 
until late August (Walpole-Bond 1938), and in Shetland it 
does not begin until late July and continues throughout Aug- 
ust (Venables & Venables 1955). Contrary to what one might 
expect, the nesting season in south-east Sutherland bears a 
closer resemblance to that of southern England than that of 
Shetland. In contrast to the other three areas, however, nest- 
ing in south-east Sutherland is almost finished by early Aug- 
ust. There were no records of second broods and one only of 
a replacement clutch. 

Nest site and nest finding. Of 35 nests found in the study area, 
all except one were sited in crops. The single exception was 
placed in a tuft of rank grass and thistles growing in a field 
of short grass where cattle were grazing. Twenty-two nests 
were in cereals (17 in oats and 5 in barley), 11 in hay or lush 
grass of a similar nature and one in a crop of tares. In Corn- 
wall, where nesting in crops is infrequent, the Corn Bunting 
mainly nests in the low whin and bramble “jungles” adjoining 
arable land (Ryves & Ryves 1934). Alhough a constant lookout 
was kept, there was no indication that the species nests else- 
where than on farmland in south-east Sutherland. Quite often 
a nest was sited at the base of a prominent weed. Some nests 
were wonderfully concealed, particularly those built at the 
base of a thistle in hay and those screened by weedy under- 
growth in corn crops. Nests built in cereal crops which had 
no undergrowth, usually had their foundations built into 
natural scrapes, but in a few cases the entire nest was placed 
on the flat surface between the narrow drills of grain. 


Apart from chance discoveries when females were found 
in the act of building, the finding of nests was difficult. In a 


sparse breeding population it is useless to keep a lookout for 


females returning to their nests, as suggested by Walpole- 
Bond (1938). By far the better and more scientific method is 
to keep watch on the male bird (Ryves & Ryves 1934) because, 
if he is paired, one will sooner or later hear the distinctive 
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off-nest ist note of the female. Even when the location of a 
nest has been discovered it is another matter to find the actual 
nest in a growing crop, and one has usually to watch the 
female back two or three times before one can be fairly cer- 
tain that a search will prove successful. 

Nest building and the nest. Females were observed nest build- 
ing at various times between 0700 and 1900 hrs. They some- 
times carried what appeared to be excessive loads of nesting 
material, and on one occasion a female was seen flying with 
a long wisp of dried grass, more than twice her own length, 
which trailed behind like a banner. Male Corn Buntings often 
showed unusual activity and excitement while females were 
building. During an hour’s watch at one nest site the male 
sang almost continuously, frequently shifting his stance, and 
building operations were twice interrupted by sexual chases. 
The female visited this nest site twelve times within the hour, 
bringing nesting material from an adjoining area of rough 
pasture about forty yards away. During each visit she re- 
mained down at the nest for one to two minutes. Another 
female brought material to her nest 13 times in 20 minutes, all 
the material being obtained about 12 yards from the nest site. 

As nearly all the nests in the study area were situated in 
crops, and few could be searched for during the course of 
building, it was very difficult to assess the time taken in the 
building of nests and the time which elapsed between the 
completion of nest building and laying of the first egg. It did 
not appear, however, that nest building was a lengthy business 
in south-east Sutherland. At a nest where the female was 
watched carrying large wisps of nesting material on 19th July, 
and on the following day was again seen visiting the nest 
several times within a short period, presumably with nest 
lining, the first egg was laid on 23rd July. At three other nests 
the first egg was laid within five days or less after the females 
had been observed building. In Cornwall nests were com- 
pleted in two to three days (Ryves & Ryves 1934), but in 
Hampshire the construction of nests took from 14 to 18 days, 
and five days sometimes elapsed between the completion of a 
nest and the laying of the first egg (Woods 1950). 

The construction of nests showed considerable variation. 
Some were very well built and one particularly well made nest 
was 23 inches in depth. On the other hand, two nests, one of 
which was a replacement, built by the same female, were 
very flimsily put together, both being rather shallow and only 
14 inches deep. 

The clutch. The contents of 17 clutches consisted of four c/3, 
ten c/4 and three c/5. Out of a total of 52 eggs from clutches 
which hatched there were four infertile eggs, all from differ- 
ent clutches. In Cornwall addled eggs occurred in a number 
of nests but in Hampshire none was found (Ryves & Ryves 
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1934; Woods 1950). Notwithstanding the small number of 
clutches found in the study area the markings and ground 
colour of the eggs showed remarkable variation, and in shape, 
too, they varied, the eggs in some clutches being more elong- 
ated than in others. 


Incubation and hatching. Corn Bunting females were found to 
be tight sitters and, although a bird would sometimes rise as 
one approached the nest site, the majority of females refused 
to leave until the surrounding vegetation was tapped one or 
more times. Females were flushed from incomplete clutches on 
several occasions. At a c/5 nest the female was flushed from 
two eggs at 1800 hrs on 10th July, and she was seen to leave 
the nest at 17380 hrs on 12th July when it contained four eggs. 
Another female was flushed from a nest with three eggs which 
held c/4 the following day, and a third female was flushed 
from a c/3 nest when it had only one egg. A fourth female 
was flushed from a c/4 nest at 1245 hrs on 23rd July, when it 
held one egg, and at 1500 hrs on 25th July, when it held 3 
eggs. 

Brooding periods usually lasted about an hour, but shorter 
intervals recorded were 30, 33, 38 and 43 minutes, and longer 
periods extended to 89, 90+, 108 and 117+ minutes. The off- 
nest feeding periods of females ranged from two to 29 minutes, 
but usually varied from 10 to 15 minutes. The females, which 
rarely fed less than 150 yards from the nest site, and frequent- 
ly well beyond 200 yards, were usually accompanied on their 
feeding expeditions by the males. 

On one occasion a male was Seen to call the female off the 
nest. About 15 minutes prior to this occurrence the male be- 
came very restless, singing continuously and frequently shift- 
ing his stance. Eventually he fluttered low over the nest and 
the female came off. On another occasion when the same 
female having returned from feeding did not resume brooding 
for a further 21 minutes the male continuously uttered a 
raucous note, but immediately the female returned to incubate 
he began to sing. i 

Only one record of the full incubation period was obtained. 
The last egg of a c/5 was laid early on 13th July. Three 
nestlings hatched out before 1030 hrs on 24th July, a fourth 
between 1800 hrs on the 24th and 0730 hrs on the 25th, and 
the last later that day. Accordingly the period elapsing be- 
tween the laying of the last egg and the hatching of the last 
chick was 12+ days, which agrees wih Witherby et al (1938). | 

Out of a total of 56 eggs, 49 nestlings were hatched, which 
gave a hatching success of 874%. Details were as follows: 3 
clutches of c/3 produced 7 nestlings; 8 clutches of c/4 produced 
27 nestlings; and 3 clutches of c/5 produced 15 nestlings. 


Desertions. Five nests were found to have been deserted. 
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Three of the desertions were almost certainly due to the 
females having been flushed from their nests at an early stage 
of the incubation period. It was found that some females were 
very liable to desert when flushed. In Cornwall a female, 
flushed while lining her nest, deserted (Ryves & Ryves 1934), 
and in Hampshire females were found to be very liable to 
desert during the early stages of incubation (Woods 1950). 
During the later stages of incubation, however, females were 
found to put up with considerable interference. At a _ nest 
situated in a field of thick grass where iron hoops were 
erected around the nest to protect it from a herd of grazing 
cattle, the female on her return to the nest took no notice of 
the strange objects and resumed incubation without delay. 


Feeding of nestlings and nest sanitation. The feeding of the 
nestlings was done almost entirely by the females. On only 
six occasions were males seen to bring food to nestlings, and 
two of these occurrences related to the same male on different 
dates. When a male did go to the trouble of feeding the young 
he really made a job of it, and one industrious fellow fed 
his brood nine times in 20 minutes. Feeding visits by the 
females generally averaged one every 5 to 10 minutes. During 
-a two hour period one female fed her nestlings 13 times at 
intervals ranging from three to 25 minutes. Long breaks in 
the feeding routine were probably due to the female going 
in search of food for herself. 


Females ranged from 20 to over 300 yards from the nest in 
search of food, but usually confined themselves to journeys 
of less than 200 yards. Occasionally a female made several 
successive trips to the same spot—doubtless a very productive 
one. The most frequent food items brought to nestlings were 
green caterpillars and an unidentified whitish substance which 
‘was carried in large billfuls. Late in the season crane-flies 
were often recorded Some females were extremely suspicious 
and would not feed nestlings when one was within about 50 
yards of the nest. ; 

Up to at least the feathering stage of the nestlings females 
were often seen to carry away faeces, which they usuallv 
dropped some considerable distance from the nest. 


At a nest found in late August, a few days before the young 
fledged, no male bird was ever seen. Owing to the lateness of 
the season he had probably gone to join up with the flock, 
leaving the female to take care of the young. Similar cases 
were recorded in Cornwall (Ryves & Ryves 1934). 


Nestling mortality and fledging success. Some broods appeared 
to have been attacked by a disease, when few or none of the 
nestlings survived. These nestlings made normal progress for 
the first few days but then their growth became retarded and 
the members of a brood would disappear one by one; presum- 
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ably having died and been removed from the nest by the 
female, as occasionally a dead nestling was found in or near 
a nest. Ryves & Ryves (1934) refer to an insidious disease 
which sometimes attacks nestlings. It is possible, however, that 
starvation was the cause of the nestling mortality and that 
female Corn Buntings, at times when food is scarce, are unable 
to rear their broods unaided. At one nest a nestling became 
entangled in a long blade of grass and some hairs from the 
nest lining, and had it not been released it would almost cer- 
tainly have perished. 

Data for the fledging period was very meagre and in four 
broods where it was ascertained showed considerable variation, 
being 9, 11+, 12 and 13+ days respectively. In the 9-day period 
the one surviving nestling out of a brood of five was very 
scantily feathered and could progress only by jumps when it 
left the nest. The period of 13+ days was unusually long; the 
nest was situated in tall corn and held three healthy nestlings 
(Macdonald 1961). 

Owing to nests being situated in growing crops fledging 
success was difficult to assess. Out of a total of 91 nestlings 
from 27 nests, 25 nestlings from 10 nests failed to survive, 
while 42 nestlings from 15 nests were considered to have 
fledged successfully. Data was lacking for the remaining 24 
nestlings. Assuming that a portion of the latter also survived, 
a rough estimate of the fledging success might be reckoned to 
be between 50° and 60%. 

Fledgling period. It was difficult to make contact with young 
birds after they had left the nest as they remained in the crops 
and rarely showed themselves in the open. One brood of 
fledglings remained in the corn crop near the vicinity of their 
nest site for at least seven days after they had fledged, and 
when I flushed one of them on the sixth day after fledging it 
flew quite strongly over the top of the corn for a distance of 
20 yards. One of the nestlings (age unknown) reared in the 
only nest which was not sited in a crop flew fairly well for a 
distance of about 15 yards a few hours after it had left the 
nest. The solitary nestling which left the nest on its ninth day 
was still in the vicinity of the nest twelve days later. When 
adults with fledged young were approached they more or less 
confined their notes to the chit call, constantly repeated. 


Polygamy 


Although polygamy had been suspected previously it was not 
until 1961 that a proven case was found, and two further cases 
were recorded in 1962 and 1963. Each of the three cases in- 
volved a male and two females and the nests in each instance 
were sited about 50 yards apart. As most of the nests were not 
found until the nestlings were partially grown the number 
of young hatched was not known, but out of a total of 14 
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nestlings which the nests were known to have contained, seven 
survived to the fledging stage. In two instances the male was 
seen feeding the nestlings of one of the broods. 

It is evident that polygamy in the Corn Bunting in south- 
east Sutherland is on a small scale, probably similar to that 
recorded for Shetland (Venables & Venables 1955). Armstrong 
(1955), comparing the Shetland position with that in Cornwall, 
where two males had as many as seven females each (Ryves 
& Ryves 1934), suggests that there may be a correlation be- 
tween polygamy and food supply, the richer productiveness of 
southern England habitats being more conducive to polygamy 
than the bleaker habitats of the northern isles. 


Nest predation and human interference 


As far as could be ascertained, only two nests were destroy- 
ed by predators, the predator in each case being unknown. A 
nest containing three nestlings which was sited in corn was 
found destroyed and the remains of one of the nestlings lay 
nearby. The other case concerned the c/4 nest built in the 
tares. The nest was found empty, and the eggshells, which 
lay on the ground below, appeared to have been sucked by a 
predator. 


The habit of the Corn Bunting of nesting almost exclusively 
in crops in south-east Sutherland would appear to be detri- 
mental to the species, as quite a number of nests are liable 
to be destroyed by farming operations. Nests situated in grass 
and hay are particularly vulnerable in this respect owing to 
the present tendency to cut the hay crop earlier than in the 
past and the recent habit of cutting green crops for silage. One 
nest, despite protective measures to save it, was destroyed by 
being trampled upon by a large herd of cattle, and another 
nest in the same field escaped a similar fate through the nest- 
lings having fledged just in time. Fortunately, the majority of 
Corn Buntings nest in cereal crops, where there is a better 
chance of nests escaping damage. At the time these crops are 
rolled the birds have not yet started nesting and, although an 
odd nest or two may be destroyed by the spraying of cereals, 
this operation is usually completed before the majority of the 
Corn Buntings begin to nest. 
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Short Notes 


Cattle Egret in Dumfriesshire 


In the early forenoon of 7th July 1964 I went to the farm 
of Mid Dargavel, 3 miles east of Dumfries, having just heard 
from the farmer, Duncan Wyllie, that he had seen an hour 
earlier a “white heron-like bird” in close company with his 
herd of Ayrshire cows. Coming to the edge of the field I 
quickly spotted the bird and was astonished to see that it was 
in fact a Cattle Egret. 

The buffish feathers on the crown and mantle were clearly 
seen, and pinky-buff tufts were about the throat, though 
comparatively sparse. The dull yellow bill and pale browny- 
yellow legs put the identification beyond doubt; and later it 
was noted that the bird had a dull yellow iris and barish 
patches of skin under the eyes. | 

A telephone call brought R. T. Smith quickly to the scene 
and he too had excellent views, as had James Maxwell. Both 
these observers, arriving separately, at once identified the 
bird as a Cattle Egret, RTS (whose notes are incorporated 
above) having the luck to see it fly up and alight on the back 
of one of the cows, typical behaviour of the species. 

We left the bird feeding busily amongst the cows’ legs; but, 
returning in the afternoon with a somewhat larger party, we 
were told that it had flown from the field in a southerly direc- 
tion about 1 p.m. A prolonged search then and in the evening, 
of many neighbouring meadows and pastures where cattle 
were, proved fruitless. 

| | WILLIAM AUSTIN. 

(There is no previous record of the Cattle Egret in Scot- 
land, and one therefore wonders whether this bird might 
have escaped from captivity. No possible source has been 
found in spite of enquiries, but the matter is still being in- 
vestigated. What was probably the same bird was reported 
in Westmorland and Lancashire also, the dates of the reports 
ranging from 3rd to 26th July (Brit. Birds 57: 340)—Eb.) 


White Stork in Nairnshire and East Inverness-shire 


On the morning of 17th April 1964 I saw a White Stork 
walking about in a grass field near Auldearn, Nairnshire. 
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PLATE 2O. Research at Culterty Field Station (see page 227): Billy Murray 
sampling the mudflat fauna of the Ythan estuary. 


Photograph by A. Anderson 
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PLATE 21. Wing-tagged female Eider on nest (see page 221). Some individuals 
may be handled like this at the nest without disturbance. 


Photograph by H. Milne 
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PLaTE 22. Colin Young with Shelduck trapped on the Ythan as part of his 
study of the species (see page 225). 


Photograph by G. M. Dunnet 
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PLATE 23. George Dunnet recording identity of ringed adult Fulmar with egg 
on Eynhallow: part of a long-term study by Culterty Field Station (see page 


235). 


Photograph by John Warham 
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When I was quite close it rose and flew off in a westerly 
direction. I immediately told various people about it but the 
bird was not seen there again. 

It was a large wading bird, quite different from a Heron; 
white with black wing feathers; with long pink legs and beak. 


K. TuACcH. 


A White Stork was seen on 19th April 1964 at Dores, on 
the east side of Loch Ness about 8 miles from Inverness. I 
visited the area with Mr and Mrs William Fernie after re- 
ceiving a telephone call from a loca] farmer, and we watched 
the bird in pouring rain stalking about and feeding in a 
ploughed field, accompanied by Black-headed Gulls. It fed 
from the surface, regularly raising its head, opening its beak 
wide, and swallowing hard. It must have arrived that day, 
as the observer had been in the fields every day during the 
past fortnight and had first seen it that afternoon in a nearby 
grass field. 

There was no doubt that the bird was a White Stork. It 
was exactly like the illustrations in the Field Guide and 
Handbook: larger than a Heron, with long red legs and beak; 
plumage white, with jet black flight feathers and scapulars. 

On 20th April it was at Antfield Farm, about two miles 
east of Dores, and it remained there until 11.30 a.m., when the 
farmer’s dog chased it from the flooded ditch in which it was 
feeding. 

What was thought to have been a stork was reported on 
the afternoon of 18th April flying past Ness Castle, just west 
of Inverness on the road to Dores. The movements of this 
bird are thus fairly well accounted for. 

: JAMES MacGEocu. 


About 8 p.m. on 21st April 1964 near Fort Augustus I 
identified a White Stork at roost on top of a dead oak tree— 
presumably the same bird that had been seen near Dores the 
day before. It remained in the area until 10th May. 

During this period it frequented fields at Borlum and 
Culachy bordering the River Tarff and was rather wary and 
difficult to approach. When searching for food it would stalk 
slowly along, body bent forward and neck half looped up. 
When resting it often hunched its head between its shoulders, 
but at the least suspicion it would stretch its neck erect and 
if alarmed would extend it forward and take two or three 
steps preparatory to flight. It looked extremely untidy with 
Widely separated primaries when taking off. 

It was a large slightly off-white bird, larger and bulkier 
than a Heron, with black flight feathers, which gave it the 
appearance of having a black rump when perched in the tree; 
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it had long bright red legs and a stout red bill. Usually it 
went to roost near the top of a tree about 7.30 or 8 p.m. BST. 


Lea MacNatty. 


(There is no previous record of a White Stork in Moray 
Basin, Nairn or East Inverness.—ED.) 


Surf Scoter in Moray Firth 


On the afternoon of 14th October 1964 while we were 
watching flocks of Common and Velvet Scoters a few hundred 
yards offshore on the Moray coast, RCP noticed one bird, an 
adult drake in a group of drake Velvet Scoters, showing two 
areas of pure white on the head. Its bill appeared paler yellow 
than the orange-yellow bills of the Velvet Scoters. 


Examined through powerful binoculars and telescope the 
bird showed a conspicuous white patch on the nape and an- 
other smaller white area on the forehead. The eye showed 
as white. Through binoculars (CCIM) the bill appeared to be 
light yellow: through the telescope (RCP) it was seen as 
yellow at the tip, becoming paler yellow towards the basal 
half, with a black area at the base of the bill seeming to 
merge with the black feathering of the head—no margin 
being noticeable at the distance from which it was viewed. 
The rest of the plumage seemed to be entirely black, no 
white showing on the wing when the bird was swimming or 
diving. It did not fly or raise its wings, but the Velvet Scoters 
with it frequently showed white in the wing when swimming. 
It was larger than the Common and about the same size as 
the Velvet Scoters. 

It dived constantly in the choppy water. In spite of deterior- 
ating light, even when the bird had moved several hundred 
yards further off, the white at the back of the head and the 
paler bill were still clearly visible. We had no doubt that it 
was a drake Surf Scoter. This is the first record from any- 
where in the east of Scotland between Angus and Orkney. 


Couin C. I. Murpocu, R. C. PARKINSON. 
Abnormal nesting behaviour of Eiders and Herring Gulls 


During a visit to the Isle of May in June 1964 I noted three 
nests of special interest in the gull colony on the North Ness. 

The first was a Herring Gull’s containing two normal eggs 
and a dull red rubber ball about the size of a tennis ball. It 
seems likely that the ball came from the nearby winter high 
tide mark, and as the nest was well constructed it seems pro- 
bable that it must have been actively brought in by the 
adults. The ball was being continuously brooded. It is inter- 
esting to note that red dummy eggs were the ones most con- 
sistently rejected by Tinbergen’s Herring Gulls, but in the 
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present instance the complete roundness of the ball may 
have been the more important factor. 


Another nest was that of an Eider brooding two Eider eggs 
and one gull egg in the middle of the colony. The eggs did 
not hatch before I left the island. This sort of situation is 
probably not very unusual, and it may happen in the same 
way as two gulls laying in the same nest (I found several 
nests with clutches of five eggs, but could not be sure whether 
these had arisen without human assistance). 

The third and most interesting nest contained a single Eider 
egg brooded by a Herring Gull. Careful examination revealed 
the down of an Ejider’s nest beneath the grass and seaweed 
of the gull’s, and a second Eider egg completely buried in the 
gull’s nesting material. 


The first egg hatched, and the Eider chick was still being 
successfully brooded by the gull when I had to leave the 
island two days afterwards. When the nest was approached 
the chick was not disturbed, and it could have been picked 
up, unlike most young Eiders, which immediately seek cover 
or the nearest water when approached. Possibly the alarm 
call of the duck Eider is necessary for the chicks to respond 
to threatening danger. 

JaMES L. S. Coss. 


Goshawk in Moray 


On 20th July 1964 near Bridge of Divie, 8 miles south of 
Forres, we watched a Goshawk for about 5 minutes. It ap- 
proached quite close at a height of 40 ft or a bit more, working 
over a potato field between pines and mixed woodland, and 
disappearing south-west over the trees. 

Its flight was rapid, with three to five wing-beats followed 
by a long circular glide. At first we thought it was a Sparrow- 
hawk, but we soon realised that it was larger and its actions 
were different. Full details, from which the following descrip- 
tion has been prepared, have been submitted to the editors 
of Scottish Birds. 


Wings short and rounded, very broad for their length, with primaries 
separated like fingers; underside of secondaries barred brown; tail 
long and barred beneath, with white patch at base; underparts of body 
light with dark barring, giving black-and-white appearance; upper- 
parts dark brown; we got the impression once of a light eye-stripe; 
legs yellow; size perhaps a sixth or seventh larger than nearby Rook. 


J. R. Preston, P. E. PREsTon. 
Little Bustard in Wigtownshire 
On 29th April 1964 R. Nicholson of Kidsdale Farm on the 


south-east shore of Luce Bay near Burrow Head telephoned 


to say that there was a bird there such as he and his family 
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had never known before and that he thought it must be a 
Little Bustard. Would I come to see the bird? 


‘When I reached the farm Mr Nicholson took me out in a 
Land Rover and we soon found the bird in a field of young 
winter wheat a short distance from the sea. It spent its time 
running about chiefly in this one large field except for short 
flights to a rough grassy headland when disturbed. We had 
excellent views of it on the ground and in flight, and Mr 
Nicholson and his father had also seen it a good many times 
before I arrived. We could not get much closer than 100 yds 
as the bird was distinctly shy, but there was no mistaking 
that it was a male Little Bustard in breeding plumage, exactly 
as pictured in Bannerman & Lodge’s The Birds of the British 
Isles (Vol. XI, pl. 6). Although this is the first Little Bustard 
that I have seen I am familiar with several other species of 
bustards in India and East Africa. 

The black and white collar was very conspicuous, the throat 
being grey and the black neck very markedly bordered by 
broad white bands on each side. The most striking field obser- 
vation however was that when standing the bird was com- 
paratively inconspicuous except for these black and white 
markings, but directly it flew, with short rapid wing-beats, it 
seemed to change colour largely to white except for black 
wingtips. Its flight was somewhat suggestive of a Blackcock 
but more swerving, and its size was about midway between 
Blackcock and Red Grouse. | Te : 

Next day I returned with A. D. Watson to look for the bird 
but in spite of an extensive search it could not be found again. 
Nor has it been shot or seen since. The Birds of Scotland 
gives nine records of Little Bustards in Scotland but this ap- 
pears to be the first recorded anywhere in the west of the 
country, as well as the first for Solway and Wigtownshire. - 


F. W. CHAMPION. 
Dowitchers in Shetland and Dunbartonshire : 


On 23rd and 24th May 1964 in an area of rough heather 
moorland with numerous small marshy lochs near Uyea- 
sound, Unst, we had good views of a dowitcher in summer 
plumage. It flew over with its bill angled downwards and 
descended in a fast glide to the side of a small loch. When 
flushed it rose rapidly and tended to fly in a direct way, not 
zig-zagging as a Snipe does nor twisting so much from wing- 
tip to wingtip. 

Standing beside a Redshank the dowitcher had a plumper 
body and short-necked appearance. It held its long, strong 
Snipe-like bill at an angle of about 45°. Its legs were shorter 
than the Redshank’s on the ground and in the air, when 
they barely projected beyond its tail, but the two birds. were 
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about the same total length in flight, the longer bill of the 
dowitcher making up for its shorter body. The most notice- 
able features were the long, straight bill and a long white 
“V” extending well up the back (much further than in Red- 
shank). 

The bird stood in a small loch with water up to its belly 
and fed with rapid stabbing vertical movements of the bill. 
At the bottom of the downstroke its forehead and chin were 
at times immersed in the water. 


It called only in flight, and we flushed it several times in 
order to make a tape recording. The call was low, usually 
three syllables, occasionally two, and once fourteen or fif- 
teen, the syllables very fast and almost run into each other. 
There is a good chance that this recording may enable some- 
one familiar with American waders to say for certain 
whether our dowitcher was of the Long-billed or the Short- 
billed species. 


Most of the following description was compiled on the 
24th, when we were able to watch the bird for about half 
an hour under excellent conditions: 


Forehead (very narrow on account of eyestripe), crown, nape and 
back of neck brown; broad white stripe above eye, extending from 
base of upper mandible to an equal distance behind eye; narrow eye- 
stripe dark brown (as crown); mantle, scapulars, wing coverts and 
secondaries rich dark brown, heavily barred black and flecked white; 
dull whitish-grey tips to secondaries showing in flight as light trailing 
edge (much less obvious than that of a Redshank); primaries very 
dark, almost black; very long white “V” on back and rump; tail and 
upper tail-coverts barred dark brown and white, the brown predomin- 
ating; chin white; throat, breast, belly, flanks and side of neck dull 
weathered brick red, lightly spotted white and black; underwing paler 
brown than above; long bill blackish viewed from side but showing 
dark greyish-green sheen viewed at close range from front; legs and 
feet dark green; eye dark brown... 


‘We understand that this is the first spring record of a 
dowitcher in Scotland and that it is the first time one has 
been recorded in Shetland. 

EK. A. MacHeit, M. SINCLAIR. 


Just after high tide on the evening of 15th August 1964 
while walking along the shore at West Ardmore Bay I put 
up a bird which was feeding on the tide line. It rose with a 
Snipe-like alarm note, circled low down, and pitched among 
small seaweed-covered rocks at the edge of the water. For 
the next 30 minutes I observed it closely on the ground and 
in flight and identified it as a dowitcher still partly in sum- 
mer plumage. es, 

It was very approachable and I was able to sit against the 
bank at the edge of the shingle making notes and to consult 
‘the Field Guide when it pitched behind a small tussock only 
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4 yards away and remained there on the alert for fully 10 
minutes with neck extended most of the time. At one point 
I was within 3 feet of it before it took flight, and even when 
flushed it circled only once and pitched again behind a tus- 
sock on the shingle 8 yards from me. 


The bird was larger than a Snipe, about the size of a Red- 
shank but with shorter legs. It kept to itself, closer inshore 
than the many other waders present. Although the Hand- 
book describes the dowitcher as a plump stocky-looking bird 
it seemed more sandpiper-shaped than snipe-shaped to me. 
On the ground the reddish breast and head (much redder 
than a Snipe) and the longish bill were obvious, while in 
flight it showed a conspicuous thin white trailing edge on 
pane and striking white tail, ramp and wedge on lower 

ack. 


It circled several times in wide arcs, changing height as it 
did so, but not flying in the zig-zag manner of a Snipe. Once 
when flushed it gave a rapid Greenshank-like triple tu-tu-tu 
as it circled round, but otherwise it was silent. In flight its 
head was drawn in. The following plumage description is 
compiled from my field notes: 


Crown and nape dark brown with reddish-brown streaks; fairly 
broad buff stripe above eye, and dark stripe through eye; sides of 
head and neck pale reddish-brown (almost terracotta) with a few 
darker streaks; throat and breast pale reddish-brown (terracotta) 
mottled with darker spots; flanks similar but more heavily marked 
with dark streaks; belly very pale buff, tinged pale pinkish-brown; 
under tail similar and mottled darker brown; mantle brown, with some 
light streaks; back mottled dark reddy-brown; rump white, barred 
dark brown but less heavily than upper tail, with pale pinkish-brown 
tinge here and there; white extending well up back in narrowing “V”; 
upperside of tail white, barred dark brown, with hint of pale reddish- 
brown in middle; at rest wings reached just short of tip of tail, their 
very mottled appearance contrasting strongly with white rump and 
pale belly; primaries brown with very pale buff edgings, secondaries 
similar but warmer tinged; wing coverts dark brown with pale red- 
dish brown edgings; in flight showed very conspicuous thin white 
trailing edge on tips of secondaries and nearly halfway along pri- 
maries; bill about 1% times as long as head, not quite so long as a 
Snipe’s, very dark, almost black; legs dark greenish-grey, a little short- 
er than Redshank’s; eye dark, set further forward in head than ‘Snipe’s. 


The bird could not be found again next day. It is the first 
dowitcher to be recorded in Dunbartonshire. 


R. S. BaILiie. 
Black-tailed Godwit breeding in southern Scotland 


A pair of Black-tailed Godwits nested in a marshy area in 
southern Scotland in 1964. In the interests of the birds this 
record is published over the editor’s name in case the names 
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of those who patiently watched and guarded the birds might 
give a clue to the whereabouts of the breeding site. 

A single bird first appeared on 12th April, and by the end 
of the month it had attained full male breeding plumage. On 
the 25th it was joined by a female—a slightly larger and 
duller bird with brown speckling on the chestnut head and 
neck—and display was observed on several occasions during 
the next few days. 


The birds were watched at intervals during May, and their 
behaviour suggested that there was a nest in the vicinity. 
Usually the female was not seen unless there were people 
in the area, when both birds flew round and the male called 
loudly and frequently. After the danger had passed the 
female would land quickly and soon disappear from view. 
The male usually remained in view, often standing on a 
mound of earth or some similar eminence. 


During the watches in early June it became quite evident 
that the female must be sitting, for with little disturbance she 
was hardly ever seen. At the approach of any likely predator 
during this period the male would leap into the air, calling 
almost continuously, and would dive rather like a Lapwing, 
chasing gulls and crows from the area. 


On 14th June the male was standing on a mound in full 
view calling at frequent intervals and sometimes preening. 
After half an hour the female emerged from behind some 
tussocks of grass and both birds remained in view, standing 
about 5 yards apart, the male still calling frequently, but 
rather softly. The birds did not take to the air except for 
short low fights from one mound to another and their be- 
haviour was reminiscent of Curlews with newly hatched 
young. Eventually patience was rewarded by the sight of 
two small chicks beneath the tuft of grass where the male 
was standing. Once the chicks had been located it was pos- 
sible to see them as they moved about. Each time they 
wandered the male would fly to a new vantage point near 
them. It is possible that there may have been more than two 
chicks in the long grass but that was the maximum number 
Seeing ONC. 


Their subsequent fate is unfortunately something of a 
mystery. On 21st June the adult birds had disappeared from 
the breeding area, though one was seen nearby and one had 
been seen the previous day at another place not far away. 

Black-tailed Godwits have been reported breeding in Shet- 
land from time to time and also in Caithness, and in recent 
years they have nested also in England, but this is the first 
time they have done so in the southern half of Scotland. 


ANDREW T. MAacMILLaNn. 
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White-winged Black Tern in Outer Hebrides 
A new Scottish bird 


At 1855 hrs GMT on 23rd May 1964, R. P. Cockbain, E. 
Dimelow, K. Williams, G. Follows, R. Rhodes, and I found a 
White-winged Black Tern in full breeding plumage on a loch 
near Borve, Benbecula. In excellent light and a gentle east- 
erly wind we watched it for 15 minutes at ranges down to 
30 yards, until it circled up to about 150 ft and flew off south- 
east. 


In size and shape it was similar to a Black Tern, a species 
with which we are all familiar. It behaved in exactly the 
same manner, hawking into the wind for insects and dipping 
to the surface, though we never saw it actually touch the 
water or attempt to take anything from the surface. No call 
was heard. The following description is compiled from notes 
made at the time: 


Whole of head, mantle, back and underparts black; tail, rump and 
under tail-coverts white; tail slightly forked; primaries and secondaries 
grey, with greater coverts pale grey, and median and lesser coverts 
white, appearing whitest on leading edge—the white appeared most 
vivid as bird flew directly towards us, and the three shades of the 
wing (white, pale grey and darker grey) were very obvious as three 
distinct areas when the bird flew past; underwing coverts black, con- 
trasting with grey primaries and secondaries; bill and eye apparently 
dark; legs and feet bright red, showing up well against white under 
tail-coverts at short range. 


The White-winged Black Tern has not been satisfactorily 
recorded in Scotland before, although it might have been in 
1932 had the observer not died at his desk when about to send 
in the details (Scot. Nat. 1932: 171). 
G. THOMASON. 


Snowy Owl in Shetland 


In 1963 a Snowy Owl, possibly the same bird, was seen at 
various places in Shetland (Vord Hill, Fetlar, and Ronas 
Hill, Mainland) and Orkney, between at least 14th June and 
18th July (and probably to the end of August) (Scot. Birds 
B18 oi). 

There were a number of sightings in Shetland in 1964 and 
the following is compiled from reports collected from the 
various observers or submitted to the Rarities Committee 
of British Birds. The plumage descriptions all refer to a 
fairly mature white bird and it is not certain that more than 
one bird was involved as there is no proven overlap of dates. 
Even the furthest localities are only 20 miles apart. - 

There were no records until June except for one on 13th 
February. It is therefore worth noting that there were rum- 
ours, but no descriptions, of a bird that sounds very like a 
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Snowy Owl at three places in Sutherland and Caithness 
during February; and that a Snowy Owl in very white 
plumage was seen in Midlothian on 16th February and Ist 
March (3: 196). 


‘The first 1964 sighting in Shetland was on 13th February 
on Vord Hill, Fetlar, exactly where the 1963 bird was seen 
(L. Brown). 


It was not seen again until the forenoon of 10th June, 
when I had good views of one near Mid Yell harried by 
crows, skuas and gulls. At 8 p.m. the same day a Snowy Owl 
was back at the usual place on Vord Hill, chivvied by an 
Oystercatcher and a Common Gull (A, Gilpin, H. R. Lowes). 
Two days later it was still there and a photograph was ob- 
tained (Mr & Mrs L. Roberts); and it remained for approx- 
imately a week (LB). 


One appeared on Whalsay about 20th June and was still 
there on 13th October (D. Coutts, V. Simpson, RJT), The 
exact dates when the bird was seen on this island were not 
always noted, but the odd times when it was reported miss- 
ing were probably connected with reports of one seen on 
Fetlar on 17th July, 15th and 22nd September (LB), and of 
one in the Ronas Hill area in late August (B. Copeland). 


The last known sighting was on 12th November when DC 
and myself watched a Snowy Owl for some time near Vord 
Hill on Fetlar. 


R. J. TULLOCH. 


Lesser Grey Shrike in Outer Hebrides 


At 1230 hrs GMT on 29th May 1964, R. P. Cockbain, E. 
Dimelow, K. Williams, G. Follows, R. Rhodes, and I identified 
an adult Lesser Grey Shrike at Grogarry House, near Loch 
Druidibeg, South Uist. We watched it for about 30 minutes 
in bright sunlight and a light easterly wind at ranges down 
to 35 yards, and in the evening we returned with M. Nichol- 
son, Lord Hawick and Dr J. Morton Boyd and saw it again. 


It perched on a wire fence and on top of a wall, and regular- 
ly flew into a field to catch insects, which it ate on returning 
to the fence. Once it made a longer flight across the field to 
another fence, when its low, direct flight was noted. Five of 
us had seen Great Grey Shrikes in the past, and this bird 
seemed less heavy and more compact than that species. Its 
stance was much more upright, and it lacked the heavy- 
tailed appearance of the larger bird. The following descrip- 
tion is compiled from our notes: 


Crown, nape, back and scapulars pale grey, with rump slightly paler; 
broad black stripe through eyes, continuing across forehead and lower 
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part of crown (so clearly defined that we took the bird to be a male); 
underparts white with a definite pinkish flush on breast readily seen 
at all angles; wings black with broad white bases to primaries showing 
as white patch on closed wing; tail black with white outer pair of 
feathers; bill black and hooked; legs black; eye dark. 


This is the i record of the species in the Outer Heb- 
rides. 
G. THOMASON. 


Current Notes 


Compiled by P. J. B. SLATER 


(Key to initials of observers: R. S. Baillie, E. Balfour, D. Baty, H. Boase 
(HBs), H. Boyd (HBd), T. Boyd, W. Brotherston, K. Bruce, R. G. 
- Caldew, S.-J. Clarke, J. L. S. Cobb, D. Coutts, ©. No Ee c@owpensiieec: 
Cree, G. M. Crighton, J. R. Cumming, Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame, E. 
Dicerbo, G. Dick (GDk), G. Dickson (GDn), R. C. Dickson, H. E. M. 
Dott, J. Dunbar, Dr G. M. Dunnet, W. M M. Eddie, J. Edelsten, N. 
Elkins, M. J. Everett, F. Fergusson, H. A. Ford, R. W. Forrester, Miss 
P. Graham, Mrs J. A. R. Grant, J. Gunn, M. J. Henderson, R. Hewson, 
Dr G. Hope, J. Hoy, R. B. Hughes, D. C. Hulme, Miss R. S. Hunter, 
P.. F. James, R. Job, Dr D..H. Lawson, D. G. Longe yAgMicGongen 
(AMcC), D. Macdonald, J. McEachern (JMcE), E. Machell, K. 
Mackenzie, Miss M. S. C. Mackie, A. T. Macmillan, A. MacRae 
(AMcR), R. W. Marriott, Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn, T. D. H. 
Merrie, T. Moncrieff, J. Morgan (JMg), Mrs J. Morrison (JMr), W. 
M. Morrison, Miss M. H. Murray, D. J. Norden, D. W. Oliver, J. S. 
Oliver, C. E. Palmar, Rev. J. S. Phillips, W. Porteous, J. Potter, C. A. 
Pountain, A. D. K. Ramsay, G. A. Richards, E. L. Roberts, J. R. T. 
Shanks, M. Sinclair, Mrs E. M. Smith, R. W.J4 Smith De fe 
Smout, T. Spence, D. M. Stark, D. Stewart, J. A. Stewart, J. H. Swan, 
C. Tait, I. Taylor, A. Temple, Miss V. M. Thom, R. J. Tulloch, G. 
‘Waterston, Mrs H. Watt, J. Watt (JWt), D. N. Weir, J. Weir (JWr), 
T. Weir, W. H. Wild, A. Wilson, M. G. Wilson, P. B. Wordsworth, 
W. Wyper, J. Young, L. Young, B. Zonfrillo. 


Unless otherwise stated, all dates refer to 1964). 
Distribution 


The period dealt with in this section is from September to 
December 1964. Observations made before 1st September will 
be found under the next heading unless relevant to more 
recent topics. 


Numbers of grebes and divers were seen on the east coast 
in mid October. There were 25 Red-throated Divers off Aber- 
deen esplanade on 17th (HEMD) and at least 40 in Gullane 
Bay, East Lothian, the following day. These latter were ac- 
companied by the exceptional number of nine Red-necked Grebes 
(MGW), while nine Slavonian Grebes were present in Gosford 
Bay, East Lothian, also on 18th October (HAF). Records of 
Slavonians inland come from Lake of Menteith, Perthshire, 
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on 8th September (MFMM); Threipmuir, Midlothian, on 18th 
October; Cobbinshaw, Lanarkshire, on 24th October; and 
Morton Lochs, Fife, on 4th October (CT)—all refer to single 
birds. 

Most Great Crested Grebes winter on salt water, and it is 
therefore worth recording that a pair was still present on 
Kileconquhar Loch, Fife, as late at 12th December (DWO). 
Rather more unusual inland was a Shag which was found ex- 
hausted near Moffat, Dumfriesshire, on 15th December, and 
which died the next day (ED). 


Many readers will already have heard of the Flamingo 
which was first discovered by JRP at Whim Pond, near Lead- 
burn, Peeblesshire, on 19th November. It was seen near Car- 
stairs, Lanarkshire, on 22nd, and finally at Leadburn again on 
24th. The strong possibility of such a bird being an escape 
cannot be ruled out although it had the characteristics of the 
European race rather than those of the pinker Chilean race 
which is often kept in Zoos (MJE). 


Several records have been received of Gadwall away from 
their more regular haunts. Six were seen on Forfar Loch, 
Angus, on 22nd October (GMC), and there was at least that 
number there on 20th November (HBs). There were three at 
the mouth of the Endrick, Stirling/Dunbartonshire, on 2nd 
October (HGC); 15 at Barr Meadows, Renfrewshire, on 11th 
October (DHL, AMcC);: and three on the River Cree at New- 
van Stewart, Wigtownshire, on 6th September (DHL, AMcC, 

). 

High counts of waterfowl come from Stornoway estuary 
where a peak of 422 Wigeon was noted on 6th December 
(NE), and from Montrose Basin, Angus, where there were 123 
Pintail on 17th October (GMC). A drake of this latter species 
was seen at Cramond, Midlothian, on 17th October (TCS). 

A duck Scaup was seen on Linlithgow Loch, West Lothian, 
on 19th December (TB). The Long-tailed Duck is also uncom- 
mon inland: records are of one at Lindores Loch, Fife, on 
various dates from 3lst October to 19th November (TS, VMT, 
JWt); three at Loch Flemington on the Nairn/Inverness-shire 
border on 31st October (WMM);: and an immature at Possil 
Marsh, Glasgow, from 31st October to 7th November (DJN). 
A very large concentration of this species was seen on the 
sea near Stornoway, Lewis, on lst December. Altogether 420 
were counted and it was estimated that there were in excess 
of 500 in the area (NE). 

Red-breasted Mergansers are unusual on fresh water during 
the winter and a count of about 27 as far inland as Camps 
Reservoir, Lanarkshire, on 8th November, is thus exceptional 
(WB, CNLC). A single brown bird was seen on Culter Reser- 
voir in the same county on 6th December (WB, JY, LY). 
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Smew records are more numerous than usual. Single ‘red- 
heads’ are reported from Camps Reservoir, Lanarkshire, on 
8th November (WB, CNLC); Endrick mouth between 16th 
and 21st November (DJN, GAR, TW); Linlithgow Loch, West 
Lothian, on 28th November (TB); Threipmuir, Midlothian, 
between 28th November and 20th December (TB, HEMD, 
HAF); and near Auchterarder, Perthshire, on 14th December 
(PFJ, VMT). In addition, two drakes were seen on Balgavies 
Loch, Angus, on 19th December (GMC). 

Few reports have been received on the arrival of Grey Lag | 
Geese but very early records—perhaps referring to Scottish | 
birds—are of six flying over the Ythan estuary, Aberdeen- | 
shire, on 14th September (DHL); one flying south over Elie | 
Ness, Fife, on 20th September (DWO); and at least 50 near 
Alvie, Inverness-shire, on 23rd September (DHL). This species 
was heard at Flanders Moss, Stirlingshire, on 3rd October 
(RCD), and 22 had arrived at Hule Moss, Berwickshire, by 
10th (SJC, DGL).. They were more numerous than usual on 
passage in Shetland, with parties of up to 14 being observed 
from 12th October onwards (RJT). This impression is reflec- 
ted in the annual count on 8th November, which showed 
about 43,000 present in Scotland—an increase of some 9000 
over last year (per HBd). 


White-fronted Geese reported from unusual localities are 32, 
no doubt on migration, flying over Cairngorm, Inverness- 
shire, on 4th October (DNW), and one at Threipmuir, Mid- 
lothian, on 8th November (TB); while singles were seen in 
Perthshire near Blairgowrie on 7th November (VMT), at 
Tibbermore on 15th November (TCS) and near Forteviot on 
14th December (VMT). Unusual geese which seem to be be- 
coming a regular feature are the blue-phase Lesser Snow Goose 
which was seen at. its regular haunt near Libberton, Lanark- 
shire, on 13th December (RSB, GDn, JMg, AT) and the two 
probable Ross’s Geese (see 3: 138) which were seen at various 
places in Perthshire during November and December (per 
VMT). 

The earliest first-hand records of Pink-footed Geese are of 22 
flying in from the north over Gladhouse (EMS, RWJS) and 
19 at Hule Moss, Berwickshire (SJC, MJH, DGL), both on 
12th September. During the following week they were seen 
in good numbers over Cupar, Fife (DWO); 55 were reported 
at Browhouses, Dumfriesshire, on 17th (KB); and there were 
40 at Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, by 18th (ELR). There 
were 600 on the Tay by 23rd (HBs) and the same number at 
Loch Leven two days later (TCS). About 1000 were seen at 
both Hule Moss (SJC, MJH, DGL) and Morton Lochs, Fife 
(TCS), on 26th. The count of this species on 8th November 
indicated about 56,000 present in Scotland as against about 
44,000 last year (per HBd). 
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A Bean Goose was seen in a large flock of Pinkfeet and Grey- 
lag at Meikle Loch, Slains, Aberdeenshire, on 17th October 
(GMD). 

Single Brent Geese are reported from Perthshire at Bal- 
gowan on 11th October (JWr per VMT) and near Carsebreck 
on 23rd October (HBd per VMT). Three other individuals 
seen were definitely of the pale-bellied race: these were at 
Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, on 19th September (ELR); Stor- 
noway estuary, Lewis, on lst and 2nd October (NE); and 
Aberlady Bay, East Lothian, on 20th November (CAP). The 
first Barnacle Geese to arrive at Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, 
were 28 on 22nd September—the earliest for at least eight 
years (ELR). Seven, presumably migrating, flew over Tyn- 
inghame, East Lothian, on 17th October (DB per RWJS). 
Other records of this species away from its usual wintering 
grounds are as follows: 


Blairgowrie, Perth—l on 8th Nov (VMT). 

Bridge of Earn, Perth—2 on 24th Nov (VMT). 

Forteviot, Perth—3 on 14th Dec (VMT). 

Moonzie, near Cupar, Fife—l with Pinkfeet on 14th Dec (DWO). 
Morton Lochs, Fife—1 on 17th Oct (DWO). 

Baddinsgill, Peebles—1 with c. 5000 Pinkfeet on 8th Nov (JAS). 
Bogside, Ayr—2 on 20th Oct (GAR). 

Hule Moss, Berwick—1 on 20th Dec (SJC, DGL). 


Three Whooper Swans were seen at the Beauly Firth, Inver- 
ness-shire, on various dates between 27th June and 4th Oct- 
ober (WMM). High winter counts of this species for the 
particular localities come from Loch Flemington, Inverness- 
shire, where there were 19 on 23rd November (JMr); Glen- 
buck Reservoir, Lanarkshire, with 176 on 9th December 
(MSCM); and on stubble near Mawcarse Station, Kinross- 
shire (see 2: 314), where 250 were noted on 14th November 
(TCS). A single Bewick’s Swan was present at Pitfour, Aber- 
deenshire, on 12th October (JE), and there were no less than 
eight, five adults and three immatures, near Rowbank Reser- 
voir, Ayrshire, on 20th December (BZ). 


A Buzzard, the first there in the observer’s experience, was 
seen at Tyninghame on 15th November (RWJS). Another was 
found shot at Kingsbarns, Fife, on 18th December (JLSC). 


Now that predators are accepted as being in danger from 
toxic chemicals, there is an increased tendency for observers 
to send in their records of them, so that it is difficult to arrive 
at a true picture of any change in their status. Observations 
of Sparrowhawks include a male at Dougalston, near Milngavie, 
Dunbartonshire, on 21st November (CEP); a female on Flan- 
ders Moss, Stirlingshire, on 22nd November (MFMM, CEP); 
and a male at Gavinton, Berwickshire, on 13th December 
(DGL). 
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Hen Harriers have been seen at the following places away 
from their breeding grounds: 


Dunalistair, Perth—male on 3rd Oct (VMT) and brown bird at 
about the same time (GH). 

Findogask, S. Perth—male on 15th Nov (TCS). 

Peppermill, Fife—brown bird on Ist Oct (GDk, JP, IT). 

Threipmuir, Midlothian—l brown bird on 18th Oct (CT) and 2 on 
22nd Nov (TB). ~ 

Lockerbie, Dumfries—male on 28th Nov (JHS). 


Amongst a number of reports of Peregrines is one of a bird 
seen in Holyrood Park, Edinburgh, on 27th November (MJE). 
On 8th October a Merlin was seen flying down the High Street 
in Elie, Fife, with two Jackdaws in hot pursuit. The depar- 
ture of one of these birds was enough to turn the Merlin to 
the offensive and it then chased the remaining Jackdaw for 
its life (DWO). 

A movement of Water Rails into Kilconquhar Loch, Fife, 
was noted on Ist October and birds were recorded regularly 
thereafter (DWO). One of two Short-eared Owls flushed from 
Insh marshes, Inverness-shire, on 29th September had been 
feeding on a Spotted Crake which was identified from a wing 
which was still intact (DNW). 

An inland record of Grey Plover is of six with Lapwings at 
Peppermill, Fife, on 14th October (JH, JSP): single birds had 
previously been noted at the same place on Ist and 11th Octo- 
ber (GDk, JP, IT). 

Further reports of Black-tailed Godwits (see 3: 200) are of 
four at Skinflats, Stirlingshire, on 18th October; four near 
Kincardine Bridge, Stirlingshire, on 22nd November (GDk, 
JP, IT); and eight at Eden estuary on 22nd November (CT). 

A Green Sandpiper, first reported on 22nd August (3: 201), 
was still present at Peppermill on 20th December (GDk, JP, 
IT). Others seen were two at Barr Meadows, Renfrewshire, 
on 4th October (RWF) and four at Eden estuary on 18th 
October (JLSC). 

Additional Spotted Redshank records (see 3: 201) are from: 


Skibo estuary, Dornoch Firth, Sutherland—1l on 12th Nov (DM). 
Eden estuary—4 on 4th Oct, 3 on 22nd Nov (CT). 

Peffer Burn, Aberlady—1 on 3rd Oct, 4 on 21st Nov (CT). 
Caerlaverock—9 on 4th Oct (ELR). 

The numbers of Knot at Aberlady have been high all autumn 
but an estimate of at least 5000 on 6th December is quite ex- 
ceptional for the area (MGW). A count of six Curlew Sand- 
pipers at Montrose Basin on 4th October exceeds the numbers 
reported from there earlier in the autumn (3: 202) (GMC). 

A late Arctic Skua flew past Elie Ness on 15th November 
(DWO). | 

A count of 261 Great Black-backed Gulls at Monifieth, Angus, 
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on 21st December is very high for the area (HBs). Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls of the Scandinavian race have been seen 
at Barassie, Ayrshire, on 23rd October (GAR) and at Gare- 
lochhead, Dunbartonshire, on 30th October (RCD). Individuals 
of the British race are reported from Ayr harbour and Irvine, 
Ayrshire, both on 23rd October; at sea off Ayr on 12th Novem- 
ber (GAR); and from Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, on 8th 
November (WHW). Yet more records of Glaucous Gulls come 
from Ayrshire: one at Barassie on 6th November; one at sea 
off Ayr on 12th November; one at Ayr harbour on 26th Nov- 
ember and 4th December (GAR); and an immature at Troon 
on 2nd December (AMcR). An Iceland Gull was seen at Clyde 
Street, Glasgow, on 28th November (RWF), and one was back 
on the Carrick, moored on the Clyde in Glasgow, on 16th 
December (see 3: 89) (RSB). An immature is reported from 
Arbroath, Angus, on 22nd November (JD). 

Odd Little Gulls were seen at Kilconquhar Loch during 
October but there was a sudden influx on 3lst October when 
58 were present. None was present after 21st November al- 
though they were noted at Elie Ness up to 28th (DWO). Else- 
where, two immatures were at Peppermill on 14th October 
(JSP) and 15 birds, including three adults, were at Buddon 
Burn, Angus, on 16th November (HBs). A Black Tern was 
seen at Eden estuary on 24th September (DWO). Two late 
Common Terns flew south over Cobbinshaw Reservoir, Mid- 
lothian, on 10th October (TB, EMS, RWJS). A Black Guillemot, 
the first the observers had seen there, was offshore at Tyning- 
hame on 15th November (TB, RWJS). 


Considering the sad decline of the species in Scotland, it is 
interesting to know that odd Kingfishers have been seen on 
the River Annan, near Woodfoot farm, Dumfriesshire, during 
the autumn (ED). In contrast, the Green Woodpecker has been 
spreading northwards into Scotland since the war, and one 
at Dunkeld, Perthshire, on 2nd November was at just about 
the current northern limit (FF per VMT). 


A peak in Skylark passage was noted at Elie Ness on 31st 
October, when birds were travelling south at a rate of about 
200 an hour (DWO). 


Single Swallows were seen at a number of places during 
November: on Ist at Kilnconquhar Loch (DHL, AMcC, AW), 
Cramond (TCS) and Tyninghame (TB, EMS, RWJS); on 8th 
at Kingoodie, Perthshire (HBs); on 9th at Belhaven, East 
Lothian (SJC, PG); on 11th near Crail, Fife (JARG); and on 
22nd at Gullane Bay, East Lothian (KM, JSO, MGW). 


Records of Hooded Crows outside their normal range are of 
one at Peppermill on 28th November (GDk, JP, IT), and two 
at Tyninghame on 13th December (EMS). The large numbers 
of Corvidae reported passing over Cupar, Fife (3: 90), have 
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been seen again this year. About 30,000 were regularly noted 
from 16th November onwards, apparently moving to a roost 
at Ramornie Estate, near Ladybank. A Jay in an unusual 
locality was one at Loch Leven, Kinross, on 20th December 
(DWO). 


A Great Tit was present in Castle woods, Stornoway, be- 
tween 17th October and 4th December (NE): this is a rare 
species in the Outer Isles. A Marsh Tit was seen at Yetholm, 
Roxburghshire, on 5th December, only a mile from the locality 
of the first for the county (3: 204) (RSB). 


The Nuthatch reported last winter in North Perthshire (3: 
83) was seen again on 21st October in the same area (per GW). 


The first Fieldfare reported was at Exnaboe, Shetland, on 
8th September (TM). Odd birds were seen in various parts of 
the country during the ensuing fortnight, but the first flocks 
were of about 20 at Lindores Loch on 28th September (JWt), 
and 18 going east at Muir of Ord on Ist October (DCH). The 
main arrival seems to have occurred during the last week 
of October, with regular passage at Elie Ness after 24th 
(DWO); 37 at Inverness on 25th (WMM); 35 near Milton, Dun- 
bartonshire (RCD), and 70 at Brechin, Angus (JD), both on 
26th. Large falls were noted at Mid Yell, Shetland, on 29th 
and 30th (RJT), and there was an increase in Lewis on 31st 
(NE), on which date there were also 100 near Bore 
Midlothian (TCS). 


In contrast to the last species, the arrivals of Redwings were 
more clear cut, the main passage taking place earlier: 


23 Sept—first report: 2 at Walls, Shetland (JRC). 

3 Oct—1 at Mid Yell (RJT). 

4 Oct—first at Butt of Lewis (NE); about 300 at Loch an Eilean, 
Inverness (DNW); 4 at Buchanan estate, Stirling (WMME, DJN). 

10 Oct—1 at Roslin, Midlothian (ADKR). 

11 Oct—over 100 at Loch Lomond, Dunbarton (RCD); 1 at Siccar 
Point, Berwick (ADKR). 

12-14 Oct—falls at Mid Yell (RJT); 3 at Beattock, Dumfries, on 12th 
(ED); first 4 at Biggar, Lanark, on 13th (RSH); 70 at High Valley- 
field, Fife, on 14th (JH, JSP). 

17 Oct—first at Brechin (JD), Hule Moss (DGL) and calling over 
the Meadows, Edinburgh (TCS). 


A late Sedge Warbler was seen at Possil Marsh, Glasgow, on 
3rd October (DJN). A male Blackcap was in Castle woods, 
Stornoway, from 17th October to 1st November and there was 
a female there from 8th to 15th November (NE), Wintering 
cocks have been seen at Turriff, Aberdeenshire, between 3rd 
and 7th December (MHM); in Aberdeen on 14th December 
(HW); and at Aberdalgie, Perthshire, on 11th December 
(PFJ). A Chiffchaff was seen beside the River Dee in Aberdeen 
on 21st October (RWM) and another was singing at Longside, 
Aberdeenshire, on 27th October (JE). Several were present 
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in the woods at Stornoway at the beginning of November— 
2 between 7th and 15th, with three on 10th and 13th (NE). A 
Lesser Whitethroat was recorded at Sandwick, Lewis, between 
7th and 10th October (NE). Several Yellow-browed Warblers 
were seen in Shetland in early October: one at Seafield, Ler- 
wick, on 7th and 8th (DC, WP); one at Haroldswick on 11th 
(EM, MS); and two at Tresta on 14th (RJT). 

A Red-breasted Flycatcher found at Elie Ness on 11th October 
was already ringed and had therefore probably come from 
Fair Isle or the Isle of May (RBH, DWO). 

A Grey Wagtail in an unusual environment was one which 
landed briefly in an unpromising area of muddy car parks and 
crumbling buildings in the Cowcaddens district of Glasgow 
on 3lst October (ATM). 


In sharp contrast to last year (see 3: 180), there has only 
been one report of Waxwings. This was of two in St Andrews 
on llth November (MHEC). Four Great Grey Shrikes have 
been seen: one in pines on Balloch Hill, Keith, Banffshire, 
on 4th October (RH); two in Fife, on the East Lomond on 
9th October, and near Falkland on 13th November (JRTS); 
and one at the mouth of the Endrick on 21st November 
(JMcE, DS). 


Exceptional numbers of Goldfinches were present at Shell 
Bay, Fife, in September, there being at least 100 on 6th and 
about 80 on 26th (DWO). In Dornoch, Sutherland, two were 
seen on 5th December and three on 25th (DM). Further re- 
ports of Siskins (see 3: 205) are of one at Morton Lochs on 1st 
November (DHL, AMcC, AW): two at Siccar Point, Berwick- 
shire, on llth October; at least nine in Roslin Glen, Mid- 
lothian, on 25th October, and three at Carrington, Midlothian, 
on 3rd November (ADKR). A flock of at least 60 Redpolls was 
seen at Gladhouse, Midlothian, on 23rd and 30th August 
(EMS, RWJS), and there were 80 at Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, 
on 15th October (RGC) (see 3: 205). 


High counts of Bramblings are of 50 in a finch flock at Glad- 
house, Midlothian, on 18th October (MJE, TDHM); at least 
100 with other finches at Amulree, Perthshire, on 31st Octo- 
ber (DHL, AMcC, AW); and over 200 at Lockerbie on 8th 
November (JHS). Unusually large flocks of Tree Sparrows in 
Fife, were of about 60 birds at Newburgh from early October 
(TS), and of 70 at Elie estate on 25th December (DWO). 


Earlier observations—before Ist September 1964 


A Black-necked Grebe, earlier seen swimming in Sandside 
Bay, was found shot at Reay on 29th January. The skin was 
preserved and was examined by various people at the S.O.C. 
Conference. There is no previous record for Caithness (JG 

per DMS). 
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An interesting record is of a Manx Shearwater which 
landed .and. called twice near the Castle cliffs, St Andrews, 
at 10.45’ p.m. on 14th March (JLSC). 

Water Rails bred at Caerlaverock Nature Reserve in 1964 
and four young were seen from 8th August onwards (ELR). 

An adult female Marsh Harrier, the first for Argyll, was ob- 
served at close quarters at Loch Sween on 18th May (PBW). 

Wood Sandpipers were scarce during the autumn (3: 201) 
and so it is worth adding that one was seen at Buddon Burn, 
Angus, on 10th August (RJ). A peak of at least 12 Spotted 
Redshanks was recorded at Caerlaverock on 3ist August 
(ELR). 

Subsequent to our mention of the Kittiwake breeding on 
Fidra for the first time (3: 203), it has been reported that two 
nests, each with a well grown chick, were found on the island 
on 18th July (WW, BZ). Autumn numbers of Little Gulls at 
Carnoustie, Angus, reached a peak of 28, including nine 
adults, on 5th August (RJ). 

A pair of Garden Warblers was seen carrying food in Bin- 
scarth wood, Orkney, on 15th and 16th July (EB). This appears 
to be the first suggestion of breeding in the county. | 

Tree Sparrows were recorded nesting at Newburgh, Fife, in 
1964 for the first time in 30 years—there were at least four 
pairs (TS per ATM). 


General observations—behaviour, etc. 


A report of Mallard breeding very late comes from St An- 
drews, where six newly hatched young were found on 9th 
November: only one survived the first night (JLSC). On 16th 
November there were about 70 Kittiwakes sitting in pairs on 
the old nests at the harbour colony in Dunbar, East Lothian. 
“Love-pecking” and “Kittiwaking” were observed and the 
birds were seen to fly out from the cliff in a cloud as they do 
during the breeding season (MFMM). Occasional occurrences 
like these two are usually attributed to a mild spell of 
weather bringing the birds back into breeding condition at 
an inappropriate time. 


As there are few records of the longevity of eagles, it may | 


be of interest to record that “Wilhelmina,” the Golden Eagle 


at Edinburgh Zoo, died recently at a fairly accurately esti- | 
mated age of 52 (per GW). It is of course a well known fact | 
that animals tend to live longer in captivity than they do in | 


the wild. 


RWJS has some. interesting comments on the recent. record ' 
of House Martins building on flats only a year old (3: 206). He | 


writes: “There is one temporary habitat in Midlothian where 


this is not uncommon, On new building sites one or several | 
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pairs may nest, often on uncompleted buildings, and the ob- 
vious attraction is the mud which is almost invariably present 
at some part of the site. When the building site has been 
cleared up the birds will disappear with the mud. 


‘This same factor operates detrimentally with some long- 
established nest-sites. House Martins nested for many years 
at a school in Loanhead but ceased to do so several years ago. 
During the same period some local stables were pulled down 
and the area rebuilt. Possibly part of the decline in numbers 
of this species could be linked with the difficulty of getting 
good, old-fashioned mud.’ It has been suggested by a number 
of people (see British Birds 52: 146) that the distribution of 
nesting sites of this species is correlated with the proximity 
of water and thus food. The suggestion that mud is a deter- 
mining factor is interesting, and it would be useful to know 
of any other cases in which the rise or fall of this species in 
an area is linked with the availability of mud for nest-build- 
ing. : 

Following an influx of Robins on the coast of East Fife on 
11th October, some of the birds set up territories along the 
beach which they were still defending at the end of Decem- 
ber (DWO). 


Reviews 


A New Dictionary of Birds. Edited by Sir A. Landsborough Thomson 
for the British Ornithologists’ Union. London, Nelson, 1964. Pp. 928; 
48 plates (16 in colour) and many text figures. 105/-. 


This great work fittingly marks the Centenary in 1959 of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union and is the just successor of Professor Alfred New- 
ton’s 19th Century A Dictionary of Birds, published in 1896. It is the joint 
effort of more than 170 acknowledged experts and-a selection of pro- 
minent artists and photographers, but above all is the creation of its 
Editor, who composed by far the biggest share of leading articles and 
wrote and arranged the shorter entries. 

The layout is similar to that of its predecessor, being strictly alpha- 
betical and having text figures, maps, diagrams, and comprehensive cross- 
references; but in addition this book is graced by prints of photographs 
and of paintings in colour to illustrate certain topics of bird biology. 

Besides the prefaces there are two lists to guide one’s general reading; 
one having all the major articles on bird groups (at the family level) 
presented basically in Wetmore order, and. one having all the other 
major articles logically grouped under the main headings—“General,” 
“Form and Function,’ “Systematics and Evolution,” “Distribution. and 
Ecology,” “Ethology,” and “Birds and Man.” A list of contributors gives 
separate credit for the longer essays and adds interest with personal 
information about the widely dispersed and formidable galaxy of talent 
which produced this .landmark in ornithological literature. At the end 
of the book is an alphabetical list of all the genera mentioned therein, 
with the names of the articles containing them. gpd bas barter 
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The title ‘dictionary’ is a little misleading, for the book is as much 
an encyclopaedia. While definitions and shorter entries are indeed in the 
tradition of lexicography, the principal headings cover essays more suited 
to the expanded text of an encyclopaedia. This in no way detracts from 
the book which is able thereby to meet all but the most detailed en- 
quiries. The leading articles are most elegantly written, and are illus- 
trated where necessary by text figures and diagrams, for instance on 
anatomical and distributional matters, on aerodynamics and on meteor- 
ology. At the end of each is a short bibliography listing the more recent 
authoritative publications. Older writings are quoted if classics or where 
there is a dearth of more modern material. 


Nine of the coloured plates have been prepared specially to show 
plumage similarities and differences involving age, sex, the seasons, poly- 
morphism, and geographical range; one illustrates evolutionary radiation; 
one the extremes of egg coloration and marking; four are of character- 
istic Northern, African, Australian, and Neotropical birds; and one con- 
tains two examples of modern colour photography. The 32 black and 
white photographs, many of them classics of their kind and instantly 
recognisable to the discerning reader of illustrated bird books, have been 
selected to show the most characteristic activities of birds—flying, run- 
ning, wading, swimming, climbing, preening, feeding and nesting habits 
(including nest sanitation and parasitism), display and posturing, noctur- 
nal activities, fledging, and gregariousness. The field of ornithology is 
indeed well covered by these fine plates, and by the text figures; but one 
key bird has been left without a portrait. That is archaeopteryx. The 
omission will be unimportant to most people but the writer would have 
liked to see a plate depicting at least one of the beautiful fossils of this 
earliest known bird. 


There has long been a need to bring definitive writing of this kind 
on all bird topics within the covers of a single volume because in the 
past anyone taking more than a superficial interest in ornithology has 
been faced with the difficult problem of gathering an adequate library. 
Identification books and field guides have proliferated, various works 
have been published on bird biology, others on behaviour, and many 
monographs have appeared dealing with single species, genera, and fam- 
ilies. Anatomies of merit also are available, but mostly from the antique 
book shops. The result is that those of modest means have had to re- 
main without coverage of many aspects of the subject. However, it can 
now fairly be said that one may approach the study of birds very effi- 
ciently possessing two, at most three, works: a field guide, the detailed 
handbook of the birds of the region, and this dictionary, which at first 
will satisfy all queries and later will serve as the starting point of any 
chosen specialisation. 


The standard of, accuracy, as can be expected from such contributors, 
is so very high that there will be few occasions to act upon the Editor’s 
invitation to notify him of errors. On the other hand there is limitless 
scope to suggest additions, especially of definitions, terminology, and bird 
names. Cases in point are: ‘Haeckel’s law,’ ‘urohydrosis’ and ‘niltava.’ 
There is also the Editor’s problem in deciding how far to go in making 
separate entries to explain terms appearing in the longer articles. The 
claim he makes is that words available in an ordinary dictionary and 
having no special ornithological appliction will be excluded, but he is 
not fully consistent. Thus he includes, for example, ‘longitude,’ ‘latitude,’ 
‘femur,’ ‘tibia,’ and ‘humerus,’ all very well known and appearing in 
ordinary dictionaries, but leaves out ‘ossicles,’ ‘trabecula,’ and ‘coxal 
joint,’ much less well known though having mention in the Shorter Ox- 
ford English Dictionary. 
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Cross-references directing the reader from definitions to the essays 
where they appear in context are almost universally employed, and are 
a valuable feature of the work. However, some have been left without, and 
while adequate in themselves, would be of greater help to the less exper- 
ienced reader if they had been given references to context, or failing 
any, one or two examples. Thus many bare ethological definitions have 
no link with an article on behaviour. They are: aerophaneric, allelomim- 
etic, drive, facilitation, gamosematic, intention movements, kronismus 
mood, overflow activity, specific action potential. Much the same applies 
to the ecological rules (Allen’s, Bergmann’s, and Gloger’s) for, although 
the first two are referred to the articles on the wing, no examples of 
any can be found by consulting the named entries. The following also 
is a list of words explained but given neither cross-reference nor ex- 
ample: allocryptic, atresic, chronocline, cladistic, decomposed, diapsid, 
ecotone, ecotype, edaphic, endaspidean. euryoecious, eusyanthropic, exan- 
thropic, exaspidean, fissipalmate, heterogynism, niche, plantar, polytopic, 
racket, relict, sesamoid bones, sibling species, stenoecious. There are also, 
of course, adjectives of obvious application such as ‘proximal’ and ‘distal’ 
that need no reference and rightly have none. 


Alternative spellings, equivalents in terminology, and multiple entries 
are inevitable concomitants of lexicography, adding to the compiler’s 
burdens. Ail accepted forms should be present in a dictionary or it 
cannot fully meet its obligation to lead the enquirer to his goal with 
the minimum of searching. Variations of spelling are few and do not 
invariably need separate entries, because of close similarity, but if first 
letters are different, a word may not be easily found. There is one in- 
stance of this in ‘Caspar Hauser,’ which appears in the dictionary as ‘Kas- 
par Hauser,’ although even the German text of Wassermann’s novel uses 
the letter ‘C.’ Equivalents in terminology, another cause of duplicated 
explanations, arise freely in anatomical description, and result from his- 
torical change, earlier names being superseded by later ones, and from 
regional preference, workers in one place using different names from 
workers elsewhere. It must be a matter of the greatest difficulty to in- 
clude them all. Thus we find ‘radiale,’ ‘ulnare,’ and ‘proventriculus’ in 
the dictionary but not their equivalents ‘scaphoid’ (or scapholunare), 
‘cuneiform, or ‘glandular stomach,’ though ‘cubital, the obsolescent 
equivalent of ‘secondary,’ is present. Multiple entries to cover an expres- 
sion of several words are very desirable, but are not always made. Eco- 
logical rules are listed only under ‘rules’ and zone of secondary hybridisa- 
tion only under ‘hybridisation.’ The essay on the latter subject would be 
difficult for many to locate, as it is widely known as ‘zone of secondary 
intergradation’ (see Mayr 1959, Ibis, 1959: 101). 


The man who said he could not abide dictionaries on account of their 
very poor plots could never have met one like this, for it is a most 
fascinating book. Its bulk consists largely of the leading articles which 
are most interesting, even for sporadic reading, and the more severely 
technical material is leavened by dissertations on ancillary bird lore such 
as heraldic birds, Shakespeare’s birds, birds of the Bible, birds as omens, 
and birds in art, music and poetry. Notwithstanding the earlier detailed 
criticisms, which are intended only to be constructive and are really very 
few for a work of this magnitude, the Editor cannot be too highly 
praised for his efforts. His enterprise and scholarship, and those of his 
collaborators, have produced a volume which, besides current success, 
is assured of an honoured place in the annals of biological literature. 


The undersigned has read and acquired a great many birds books over 
the last thirty years, but not one better than this. 
IAN F. STEWART. 
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The.:World of Birds :_a Comprehensive Guide to General Ornithology. 

- By James Fisher and Roger Tory Peterson. London, Macdonald, 

1964.. Pp. 288; 92 pp. colour plates, 96 pp. colour maps, many photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 105/- (pre-publication 84/-). 


- Eight years ago James Fisher and Roger Tory Peterson completed 
their successful Wild America. Now after five years research they move | 
from continental to global level with a magnificent comprehensive guide | 
to ornithology treated as a branch of biology. This is at once a most | 
striking and beautifully produced book. | 
_ The first six chapters cover distribution, anatomy, how birds live, | 
their society and migrations, their fossils and evolution. These subjects | 
can rarely have been presented so attractively. The seventh chapter on | 
techniques of the ornithologist includes sections on recording, photo- | 
graphy, censuses, ringing and radar. With the aid of maps of suitable | 
scale and projection, chapter eight records the present world distribution, | 
and fossil remains, of the two hundred bird families. The number of 
genera and species in each family is given along with the probable re- 
gion of origin. Chapter nine roams widely over the exploitation, domes- 
tication and protection of birds. A “red list” gives 143 species whose 
world populations may be below 2,000, and a “black list” details all spec- — 
ies that have become extinct since 1600. . 


-- Dr Peterson’s paintings, in eight-colour litho, are an integral part of | 
-the book. In places they illustrate the text; elsewhere the text. seems | 
-to amplify the pictures; and throughout, the two are complementary. 
-They range from lavish plates covering whole pages, to small drawings | 
‘overflowing attractively into the wide margins. Birdwatchers on both | 
‘sides of the Atlantic have had cause to be grateful to Dr Peterson for 
the accuracy of his illustrations in field guides. The present work allows | 
‘scope to justify the claim that he is America’s most celebrated bird pain- | 
‘ter since Audubon. Le 
This book contains. much information difficult to locate elsewhere. 
The serious student will however often regret the lack of references for | 
many of the statements made. This is a frequent criticism of popular | 
works, but it is because The World of Books is so obviously out of the | 
‘ordinary that this omission is particularly deplored... Eight. pages of bib- | 
‘liography guide further reading but are seldom mentioned in the text. 
For- bibliophiles there are several plates of book spines and title pages. | 
The book measures 12% x-9% inches, and though necessary for a few | 
illustrations this precludes an upright posture on the average bookshelf. 
‘A transatlantic influence in spelling and nomenclature is frequently | 
evident and readers in this country are assumed to know their loons and 
murres. The numerous photographs, maps, figures, charts and diagrams 
are. mostly of a high standard although the figure on p. 74 and table 2 
on p. 241 are confusing. : ; | 
This is a clearly and interestingly written, superbly illustrated and well 
produced guide to ornithology. Anyone interested in birds will browse | 
‘through its pages with delight. eis j 


W. E. WATERS. 


The Oxford Book of Birds. Illustrated by Donald Watson. Text by Bic 
~ Campbell. London, Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. xvi + 207; | 
__ line drawings and 96 coloured plates. 35/-. See et 


This new book is of special “interest to Scottish ornithologists. The | 
text is by Bruce Campbell and illustrations by Donald Watson, and those | 
of us who have been eagerly awaiting the result of this most interesting | 
partnership will certainly not be disappointed. . ep 
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It is most readable and highly informative, avoiding: both the super- 
scientific and the superficial approach. The text covers all the birds 
which have ever been recorded in Britain; and though the salient 
characteristics of each bird are given briefly, the accent is on habitat, 
and, for our breeding birds, nests and eggs. The habitat preference of 
different species is a fascinating subject, too often passed over in a 
few words, but here Bruce Campbell gives it due prominence. Nest sites, 
eggs and clutch size are also dealt with clearly and concisely and the 
whole text is lucid, with references well marked and easy to follow. 

To illustrate an entire series of British birds is a tremendous under- 
taking, and in this book our own Scottish artist, Donald Watson, joins 
the very few who have achieved it. Each species is painted with charac- 
teristic skill against its natural background, and Scottish readers will 
soon spot the well known shape of the Isle of May far out on the hori- 
zon of one of the plates. 

It is almost inevitable in painting such a lengthy series that there 
should be a certain unevenness of execution. My own preference is for 
his water birds, in which I think he is unsurpassed, though I am less 
happy about some of the smaller birds. There is however no doubt that in 
this book the marriage of text and illustration is a particularly happy 
one. 

To round off the main part of the book there are a number of articles 
of particular interest—a very absorbing one-on classification, and shorter 
ones on breeding behaviour, migration and British observatories. The 
anatomy of birds, their different types of flight, and their breeding dis- 
play, are all analysed in considerable detail and clearly illustrated with 
line drawings. | 

It would be difficult to think of any book of this size which gives 
so much information so clearly yet so briefly. Certainly a must for all 
who arc interested in birds in all their many aspects. 


OLIVE T. THOMPSON. 


Proceedings of the First European Meeting on Wildfowl Conservation. 
Edited by J. J. Swift. London, Nature Conservancy, 1964. Po: XVil 
+ 289; 28 figures and maps, 14 photographs. 24/-. : 


The First European Meeting on Wildfowl Conservation was held ‘at 
St Andrews from 16th to 18th October 1963. It was sponsored by the 
International Wildfowl Research Bureau, and the Nature Conservancy 
was responsible for organisation and administration. It was attended by 
72 research biologists, naturalists, wildfowlers, and administrators, rep- 
resenting 17 different countries and various international: bodies. Forty- 
five of the participants were from abroad, and attendance from Great 
Britain was limited in order to keep the group compact enough for effec- 
tive discussion. 

Research workers in different European countries reported on “The 
Wildfowl Situation”; W. F. Crissey (U.S.A.) spoke on “Future of Wild- 
fowl Reports and Information”; there were various papers on “Wildfowl 
Conservation Laws” in different countries; a paper by Dr Luc Hoffmann 
on “Wildfowl Refuges”; another by E. M. Nicholson on “Improved In- 
ternational Co-operation”; and various papers on “Relationship between 
Conservationists and Shooting Interests” and Se and Bedcncal 
Developments.” 

The success of the. Meeting was undoubtedly due to tue policy of cir- 
culating all papers in advance. Following a brief introduction by each 
speaker, a full discussion ensued. The discussions were invaluable and 
are reported in full in the Proceedings. 
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Everyone interested in wildfowl and conservation will find this work 


full of valuable information. | 
GEORGE WATERSTON. 


Biology of Birds. By W. E. Lanyon. British edition. London, Nelson, 
1964. Pp. x + 163; 64 line drawings and diagrams. 21/-. 


As Associate Curator of Birds at the American Museum of Natural 
History Dr Lanyon has found himself continually besieged with ques- 
tions from enthusiastic -amateurs on the more basic aspects of the 
biology of birds. This little book is an attempt to satisfy the demands 
of the layman by scanning the whole field im the simplest possible 
language: for those whose curiosity carries them further, a useful list 
of references is given for each chapter. 


Despite the brevity of the book, nearly cvery major aspect of avian 
biology is touched upon and dealt with in a manner both informative 
and concise. Some may accuse the author of over-simplifying and over- 
generalising but the necessity that a book of this kind should be short 
and inexpensive if it is to be widely read makes such errors excusable. 
Otherwise, my only complaint is that the diagrams are poorly labelled 
and often difficult to understand. 


At a time when biologists are realising more and more the value of 
the amateur ornithologist, while the amateur is becoming increasingly 
interested in the scientific aspect of his subject, I feel that books such 
as this have a very useful purpose to serve. I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending it to the attention of all birdwatchers whose interest goes 
further than identification and classification. . 

PETER J.-B SPAM Dine 


Birds and Green Places. A Selection from the Writings of W. H. Hud- 
son. Edited by P. E. Brown and P. H. T. Hartley. Illustrated by 
Robert Gillmor. Sandy (Bedfordshire), Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, 1964. Pp. 131; 17 line drawings. 11/- post free. 


William Hendry Hudson, naturalist and writer, was born in South 
America, and of the twenty or so books which he wrote a number were 
inspired by his early experiences in the Argentine. In producing this 
anthology however the selectors have confined themselves to his descrip- 
tive writings of the English scene and its flora and fauna, chosen from 
books written in his middle and later life which he spent in England. 


The book is in six parts, the first two forming more than half of it 
and being devoted to birds and bird song, and the remainder dealing 
with animal, insect and plant life. 


The charm of the passages selected for this anthology lies in the al- 
most poetic quality of Hudson’s writings and in the brilliant word pic- 
tures which he paints of wildlife and the countryside. Perhaps not a 
“textbook” from which the experienced ornithologist or naturalist is 
likely to glean fresh knowledge of his subject, but certainly a book 
which will have a quiet appeal to all who love nature and the outdoors. 


DAVID DEWAR. 


Scottish Wild Life. The Scottish Field Series No. 2. By David Stephen. 
London, Hutchinson, 1964. Pp. ix + 183; 94 colour photographs. 63/-. 


This is an excellent book in which pocket essays filled with first-hand 
knowledge gathered direct in the field about a representative range of 
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our Scottish wildlife are illustrated with a series of colour photographs 
taken by the author. Most of them are exceedingly good and some out- 
standingly so, and with those which fall short of the general high 
standard this appears almost always to be due to the difficulties of 
colour reproduction. 


Seventy-seven species are dealt with in this sample of our national 
fauna—l2 mammals, 64 birds and one amphibian—and about each of 
them David Stephen writes with the authority of personal and usually 
long and close study. In the few instances where my cwn range of ex- 
perience differs from his the difference is usually attributable to geo- 
graphical or local difference of behaviour. ‘For example, in. parts of 
south-east Scotland the Common Gull is the commonest gull in winter 
and the Great Black-backed Gull is to be found foraging the upland 
country far inland. Also, at the Blackcock lek I have watched through 
recent years, the main purpose of the exercise would appear to be dom- 
inance, with territories or positions not fixed but mobile within the area 
of the lek. Incidentally, has there not been a textual slip at the plate 
of the Golden Plover which I would have placed as a fairly normal male 
of the Southern form? 

While the Introduction has not for me the same attraction as the 
text and photographs, with their store of first-hand knowledge, this may 
not be the same for other readers. I did however feel that some portion 
might well have been devoted to a brief mention of the danger, present 
and potential, to our fauna—particularly the birds—from toxic chemicals 
and the like, the threat presented by which forms perhaps a graver risk 
to many species than all the attrition they have suffered at the hands 
of man since the start of game preservation. 


WILLIAM BROTHERSTON. 


Requests for Information 


Golden Eagle Survey. In view of the disquieting report by 
Dr J. D. Lockie and Dr D. A. Ratcliffe (Brit. Birds March 
1964) of a marked infertility trend in Golden Eagles breeding 
in a West Highland area which they attributed to the use of 
dieldrin sheep dips, the R.S.P.B. co-operated with the Nature 
Conservancy last summer in carrying out a survey of breed- 
ing Golden Eagles over a wide area. 


In order to make comparisons with the situation in the past 
the Society is most anxious, as a matter of urgency, to ob- 
tain any unpublished data on breeding success. Notes would 
be welcomed by the R.S.P.B. Scottish Representative, George 
Waterston, 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 


Rock Dove Enquiry. No information has been received from 
the south west coast between Dumfries and Bute, or the east 
coast from Berwick to Aberdeen. Many of the pigeons may 
be feral birds of domestic origin, and parts of the coast may 
not have any pigeons. But information on both points would 
be very welcome, and enquiry forms are available from 
Raymond Hewson, 170 Mid St., Keith, Banffshire. Further 
information from islands would also be welcome. 
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Official Section 
THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


Summer Excursions 
Important Notes 

1. Members may attend excursions of any Branch in addition to those 
arranged by the Branch they attend regularly. 

2. Where transport is by private cars please inform the organisers if 
you can bring a car and how many spare seats are available. All petrol 
expenses will be shared. 

3. Please inform the organiser in good time if you are prevented from 
attending an excursion where special hire of boats or buses is involved. 
Failure to turn up may mean you are asked to pay for the place to avoid 
additional expense for the rest of the party. 


4. Please bring picnic meals as indicated (in brackets) below. 
ABERDEEN 


Apart from the April date, full details of excursions will appear in 
the “Club Column” of the local “Evening Express” on the Saturday 
prior to the Sunday excursion. 

Sunday 25th April 
VISIT to a LEK—Leader, N. Picozzi. This must be a small party. 
Further details on request to A. Anderson (Tel. Newburgh 260). 
Sunday 16th May 
INVERCAULD: FELAGIE, MEALL ALVIE, CRAIGLEEK (subject to 
permission)—Leader, Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards. Meet Old 
Bridge of Dee at 10.30 a.m. (lunch and tea). 
Sunday 20th June 
FOWLSHEUGH—Leader, D. W. Garvie. 
Sunday 22nd August 
YTHAN ESTUARY AND LOCHS—Leader, A. Anderson. 
Sunday 31st October 
LOCH STRATHBEG—Leader, J. Edelsten. 


AYR 


Saturday 24th April 
CULZEAN CASTLE, MAYBOLE (by kind permission of the National 
Trust for Scotland)—Leader, Dr M. E. Castle. Meet Wellington 
Square, Ayr, 2 p.m. or at car park, Culzean Castle, 2.30 p.m. (tea). 
Saturday 8th May 
BARR MEADOWS, RENFREWSHIRE—Leader, R. M. Ramage. Meet 
Howwood Station yard 2 p.m. (tea). 


Wednesday 19th May 


AUCHINCRUIVE ESTATE (by kind permission of the Principal, West | 


of Scotland Agricultural College)—Leader, Dr M. E. Castle. Meet near 
bus shelter at main gates of College on the Mauchline road 7 p.m. 
prompt. 
Saturday 22nd May . 
DRUMLANRIG CASTLE, THORNHILL, DUMFRIES. (by ki - 
mission of the Duke of Buccleuch)—Leader, J. F. Youke: eae Wel. 


Rao toed Ayr, 1 p.m. or Queen’s Drive, Drumlanrig Castle, 2.30 
p.m. (tea). ere 
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Saturday 5th June 
GIRVAN, BALLANTRAE and GLEN APP ESTATE (by kind permis- 
sion of Lord Inchcape)—Leader, Miss M. H. Shanks. Meet Wellington 
Square 2.30 p.m. or Shalloch Corner, 4 mile south of Girvan, 3.15 p.m. 
(bring substantial picnic tea as excursion will finish late; it is hoped 
to see and hear Nightjars). 
Saturday 19th June 


MEIKLE ROSS, SOLWAY COAST, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE—Lead- 
er, R. M. Ramage. Meet Wellington Square 9 a.m. (lunch). 


Saturday 18th September 


FAIRLIE FLATS—Leader, G. A. Richards. Meet on road opposite Hun- 
terston Nuclear Power Station 11.30 a.m. (lunch). 


DUMFRIES 


Sunday 16th May 
DRUMLANRIG GROUNDS (by kind permission of Major Fox)—Lead- 
ers, J. Maxwell and J. Young. Meet at Queen’s Drive entrance 2 p.m. 
(tea). 
Sunday 30th May 


MULL OF GALLOWAY—Leader, A. D. Watson. Meet Drummore Har- 
bour, Wigtownshire, 12 noon (lunch and tea). 


Sunday 27th June 


HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B.). Limited number. 
Applications to H. M. Russell, Nara, Dalbeattie Road, Dumfries. Boat 
leaves Ardrossan Harbour 12 noon; fare about 5s. (lunch and tea). 


Sunday 15th August 


CAERLAVEROCK NATURE RESERVE (by kind permission of the 
Nature Conservancy)—Leader, E. L. Roberts. Meet at East Park Farm, 
Caerlaverock, 2 p.m. (tea). 


: Saturday 25th September 

ABERLADY BAY NATURE RESERVE —Leaders, W. Austin and R. 

T. Smith. Meet at timber bridge, Aberlady, 12 noon (lunch and tea). 

DUNDEE 

Applications for all excursions should be made one week in advance 

to Jack Scobie, 11 Nevill Street, Dundee (Tel. 86209). 
Sunday 25th April 
AMULREE DISTRICT—Meet City Square 10 a.m. (lunch). 
Weekend 14th-17th May 


ROTHIEMURCHUS and CAIRNGORMS—Provisional booking made at 
Dell Hotel for party of 12. Individuals to confirm their own booking 
direct. Transport to be arranged. 


Sunday 27th June 


ISLE OF MAY—Number limited to 12. Details of departure will be 
notified to those attending. 


Sunday 22nd August 
MONTROSE BASIN—Meet City Square 10 a.m. (lunch and fen). 
Sunday 26th September 


EDEN ESTUARY—Details of departure to be made known Sonehi Tay 
Ferry sailings confirmed. 


EDINBURGH 
| Saturday 15th May 
ABERLADY BAY NATURE RESERVE (spring migrants)—Leaders, 
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C. N. L. Cowper and K. S. Macgregor. Meet at timber bridge 2.30 p.m. 
(tea). 
Saturday 29th May 
THE HIRSEL, COLDSTREAM (by kind permission of Sir Alec Doug- 
las Home)—Leader at Hirsel, Major The Hon, Henry Douglas Home. 
Excursion by private cars. Applications by 22nd May to W. Brother- 
ston, 3 Craiglea Place, Edinburgh 10 (Tel. MORningside 5431), stating 
“number of seats available. Meet at Hirsel 12 noon at spot arranged 
by leader (lunch and tea):’ 
ss Stccdae ‘12th June 
ISLE OF MAY—Numbers limited to 12. Applications by 5th June to 
Alastair Macdonald, Hadley ‘Court, Haddington (Tel. 3204). Party 
meets and sails from West Pier, Anstruther, 11.40 a.m. prompt. Cost 
of boat, about 9s. (lunch and tea). 
Sunday 13th June 


ISLE OF MAY—arrangements as for 12th June. As excursion will be by 
private cars on Sunday, please inform leader if spare seats available. 
Sunday, 27th June 
LOCH LEVEN and ST SERFS ISLAND, FIFE (by kind permission of 
the Nature Conservancy)—Applications by 19th June to Miss N. J. 
Gordon, 12 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh 9 (Tel. MORningside 4784, or 
evenings WAVerley 6042). Meet at the Sluices, Scotlandwell, 11 a.m. 
Private’ cars; please state number of spare seats available (lunch ae 
. tea). - eh 
Saturday 10th July 
BASS ROCK (by kind permission of Sir Hew Hamilton Dain nie 
_ Leader, Ian V. Balfour Paul. Applications by 3rd July to Miss. O. T. 
Thompson, Bruntsfield Hospital, Edinburgh. Boat leaves North Ber- 
wick harbour 2.30 p.m. returning about 7 p.m. Tickets. (approx. 8s) 
must be purchased at .Harbour Office before embarking (tea). If 
weather unsuitable for landing, an alternative excursion from North 

Berwick will be arranged. 
Saturday 11th September 
ABERLADY BAY NATURE RESERVE (autumn ech 
ments as- for 15th May. 
GLASGOW 


Satirday 8th May 


BARR MEADOWS—Leader, R. G. Caldow. Meet at Lochwinnoch 
Station Yard 2.30 p.m. (tea). 
Saturday 29th May 
THE HIRSEL, COLDSTREAM (by kind permission of Sir Alec Doug- | 
las Home)—Joint excursion with Edinburgh Branch. For arrangements | 
see Edinburgh excursion list. 
Saturday 5th June 
L ITTLE CUMBRAE (by kind permission of Little Cumbrae Estate Teka 
—Leader, Miss W. U. Flower. Boat leaves Fairlie 12 noon; fare about 
5s (lunch. and tea). Applications by 22nd May to G. L. A. Patrick, 11 
Knollpark Drive, Clarkston, Glasgow. 

“The permission to visit Little Cumbrae is granted on condition that 
the Company does’not warrant the safety of the premises and is under 
no obligation to protect you from injury or damage by reason of the 
state of the premises. By entering the said premises you will be 
deemed to have accepted these conditions.” 

Members participating in this’ excursion will be expected to sign an 
acknowledgment that they have read and agree to the said conditions, 
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Saturday 12th June 
AILSA CRAIG—Leader, W. M. M. Eddie. Meet at Girvan Harbour 11 
am. (lunch and tea). Applications by 29th May to G. L. A. Patrick 
(address above). 
Wednesday 16th June 
HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B.)—Leader, D. J. 
Norden. Boat leaves Ardrossan Harbour 6.30 p.m. Fare approx. 5s. 
epDulneations by 22nd May to G. L. A. Patrick (address above): 
Saturday 26th June. 
HORSE ISLAND (by kind permission of the R.S.P.B. evade G. L. A. 
Patrick. Boat leaves Ardrossan Harbour 2.30 p.m. Fare approx. 5s (tea). 
Applications by 5th June to G. L. A. Patrick (address above). 


INVERNESS 


For details of excursions apply to Branch Secretary, James MacGeoch, 
11 Damfield Road, Inverness. 


ST ANDREWS 


For all excursions, inform Miss M. M. Spires, 2 Howard Place, St 

Andrews (Tel. 852), at least one week before each excursion. 

Saturday 15th May 

TAYFIELD (by kind permission of Dr John Panic eave St Andrews 
Bus Station 2 p.m. (tea). 

Saturday 22nd May 

KILCONQUHAR LOCH (by kind permission of Nairn Estates)—Mcet 

at North Lodge, Kilconquhar, 2.15 p.m. (tea). 

Sunday 6th June : 

ST SERF’S ISLAND, LOCH LEVEN (subject to permission from 
Kinross Estates and the Nature Conservancy)—Boats leave the Sluices, 
Scotlandwell, 11 a.m. (lunch and tea). 

Saturday 19th June 

TENTSMUIR—Leave St Andrews Bus Station 2 p.m. (tea). 


THURSO 


For further information, please apply to D. M. Stark, 2 Harland Road, 
Castletown, Thurso. 


Excursions 
June 4th-7th—Island of Stroma. 
July 16th-19th—Cape Wrath Peninsula. 
Summer Field Work 
15th March-30th April—Sea watches at Noss Head at weekends in con- 
junction with Observatory watches. 
peer Census of seabird cliff-nesting colonies. Boat trips most week- 
ends. 
June: Arctic Skua Census. Excursions to breeding areas. 


July: Ringing excursions at weekends to Ord of Caithness, Isle of Roan, 
Rabbit Islands and Handa. 


A REPORT ON THE DUMFRIES WEEKEND EXCURSION 


The Dumfries weekend this year maintained its high reputation as one 
of the most popular of the S.O.C. Excursions. Very high winds on Sat- 
urday 13th February meant a rather disappointing lack of small birds. 
But the bright weather and excellent company led by Willie Austin and 
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Langley Roberts made the -visit to Caerlaverock Reserve well worth 
while. As always, the Barnacle Geese showed themselves to their best 
advantage in the clear sunlight. The huge flock of black and white geese 
grazed quietly, unconcerned by the large number of visitors, who eager- 
ly climbed through barbed wire fences and over brooks to watch and 
photograph them. 

After lunch at Glencaple a visit was made to Carsethorn where we 
saw many of the waders and sea duck. A most thrilling glimpse of flying 
Knot made an impressive finish to the short visit. The most exciting 
find of the weekend was seen late in the afternoon at Southerness— 
a drake Surf Scoter swimming in a raft of Common Scoter. ‘Early birds’ 
on Sunday who had missed seeing the Surf Scoter before, were lucky 
in seeing it, but late arrivals had to put up with only a Peregrine 
catching a wader. 

Later, with Donald Watson’s able assistance, we chased the elusive 
Bean Geese unsuccessfully, but made up for this by seeing Greenland 
White-fronted Geese quite well. Loch Arthur and Loch Ken provided 
several other attractive birds, with fine views of Long-tailed and Willow 
Tits, Pintail, Shoveler and Goldeneye. 


On Saturday evening an informal reception with members of the 
Dumfries Branch provided us with an interesting film show, by Bobby 
Smith and Jim Young, about nesting Swallows and the local avifauna. 
Donald Watson gave an extremely good talk on the different hybrid 
geese seen in the Galloway area, accompanying it with an excellent 
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Editorial 


The Ibis. At a two-day auction in London at Hodgson’s on 
2Zoth and 26th March an extensive and valuable collection of 
books on ornithology was sold. It would have been very satis- 
fying if the collection could have been kept intact in Scotland, 
for it contained numerous rare and important works, many 
of them in exceptionally fine condition and magnificent bind- 
ings. 


One very important item was however secured for the 
S.0.C. Library by a most generous grant from the Russell 
Trust. The Club had been asked if there was one work which 
it would particularly like to have for the reference library, 
and it was at once decided that what would be of the greatest 
value to an important working ornithological library was a 
complete bound run of the Ibis—always the most important 
ornithological journal in the world—from the start in 1859 
to 1964. 


At the auction the club was able to buy this for £780, the 
cost being met by the grant so kindly made for this specific 
purpose by the Russell Trust. 


The early volumes of the Ibis are very scarce indeed so 
that complete sets seldom come on the market. This is a most 
valuable addition to the club library and fills a gap that has 
been very obvious to those who make use of it. The value of 
such a library cannot of course be measured by the number 
of people using it, for its greatest merit lies in the help it 
gives to those doing original work. One measure of this is the 
ability to provide the important items which the student 
needs (and which are not readily available at one time and 
place through public libraries). The S.O.C. comes out well 
on such a test, and all the time it is getting better. 


One may regard a set of Audubon’s or Gould’s sumptuous 
folio volumes as a luxury more suited to the collector of il- 
lustrated books than to a working library. A set of the Ibis is 
a basic necessity. 
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The Scottish Naturalist. When in 1957 the Scottish Naturalist 
ceased publication for the second time, Scottish ornithologists 
were left with nowhere to publish their records. This was the 
impetus which led the S.O.C. to start Scottish Birds. Ever 
since 1871 notes and papers on all aspects of Scottish natural 
history had appeared in the Scottish Naturalist (alias Annals 
of Scottish Natural History from 1892 to 1911), and its ending 
was a very great pity. 


In 1961 however it reappeared in familiar guise, printed 
now in Rotterdam (though the latest issue is from Arbroath). 
Two volumes have since appeared, though not surprisingly 
there has generally been less ornithology than formerly. 


We learn with real regret that the Scottish Naturalist has 
once more closed down. That there is a need for such a jour- 
nal is clear from the standard and variety of recent contri- 
butions from followers of other branches of natural history 
than birds—mammals, fish, trees, molluscs, moths, spiders, 
ants, whales and turtles. Ornithologists will still be served; 
but what of the rest? Some of this materia] may find a place 
in more specialist national journals, but much will in future 
simply remain unpublished and lost. 

Possibly a serious journal devoted to general natural his- 
tory is an anachronism, for this is the age of the specialist. 
One can only regret it; the more so whenever one meets one 
of the old school of naturalists, so full of information and 
learning on a wide range of subjects. In a sense, the excessive 
popularity of ornithology is what killed the Scot. Nat. 


Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith. At the Annual Meeting of the 
British Section of the International Council for Bird Preser- 
vation on 10th March 1965 a painting of Secretary Birds by 
Ralph Thompson was presented to Miss Barclay-Smith by 
past and present members and friends in recognition of out- 
standing services to conservation during the 30 years since 
she started with I.C.B.P. The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club 
recently accepted an invitation to become one of the eleven 
constituent societies of. the British Section. 


The case of the substitute Golden Eagle. The 1964 Annual 
Report of the Royal Zoological Society of Scotland (pp. 23, 
26) makes it clear that the claim that William, the female 
Golden Eagle which died recently, was 52 years old (see 3: 
268), cannot be upheld. There seems to have been some con- 
fusion of the records in the past with another eagle, but it 
is certain that William was at least 40, having lived 38 adult 
years in her enclosure. The report adds that the truth about 
her age, and the reason for her masculine name, are given 
because, now that she is gone, interests of accuracy outweigh 
those of chivalry. > 2 tee 
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Isle of May Bird Observatory and Field Station 
Report for 1964 


Prepared for the Observatory Committee by 
Nancy J. Gorpon, Hon. Secretary 


During 1964 the Observatory was manned for 125 days be- 
tween 22nd March and 7th November. The number of observer 
nights was 496. 


The spring migration period was reasonably covered except 
for two gaps in mid April and early May, but the number of 
migrants recorded both then and in autumn was unusually 
small. There were some quite heavy late-autumn falls, al- 
though these were not as spectacular as in 1962 and 1963. 
Some movement was missed because of gaps in observer 
cover in August and the first half of October. 


One new bird was recorded—a Spoonbill Platalea leucorodia 
which flew over the North Ness on 16th September—and the 
island’s second Tawny Pipit was present from 26th to 29th 
May. The first Collared Dove to be ringed on the island was 
trapped on 3rd May. 


Spring migration 
Observers were in residence 22nd-23rd March; 2nd-10th, 
18th-30th April; 1st-4th, 11th-28th May; 6th-12th June. 


March-April. In conditions of poor visibility and east winds 
from 22nd to 23rd March there was a small movement of up 
to 80 Blackbirds, 50 Song Thrushes, 20 Fieldfares, 9 Mistle 
Thrushes and 20 Robins, with a Woodlark, a very early Red- 
start and 3 Black Redstarts on the 22nd, and an early White 
Wagtail on the 23rd. April brought clear weather with mod- 
erate, variable winds and an arrival of Blackbirds, Song 
Thrushes, Redwings, Fieldfares, Dunnocks and Chaffinches 
on the 2nd and 3rd. There was a movement of Skylarks and 
Meadow Pipits on the 5th, when a Goldfinch, a Treecreeper 
and 4 Goldcrests were recorded also. The first Sandwich Tern 
passed on the 6th. Although a few Wheatears were being re- 
ported daily, the numbers of migrants dwindled towards the 
11th, when, however, 8 Whooper Swans were seen. Despite 
fog and south-east winds between 18th and 25th April, no 
heavy movements occurred. Fieldfare numbers reached 60 on 
the 19th, but had dropped to 20 by the 25th; they were accom- 
panied by a few Song Thrushes, Ring Ouzels and Blackbirds, 
and up to 40 Wheatears (on the 21st). The first two Whinchats 
were recorded on the 20th, and the season’s second Redstart 
on the 22nd, exactly a month after the first. Very few Willow 
Warblers, Chiffchaffs and Blackcaps were seen during this 
period, and mainly only single Grasshopper and Sedge War- 
blers, and Whitethroats and Lesser Whitethroats. Light var- 
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iable winds increased to strong northerly by the end of the 
month. The first Swallows arrived on 26th, 3 Sand Martins 
on 28th and a Collared Dove on 29th. Up to 20 Wheatears 
were still being recorded each day. | 


May-June. The fresh winds continuing into early May 
brought a small passage of warblers, Swallows and Wheat- 
ears. A second Collared Dove appeared (and was caught) on 
the 3rd, and on the 4th three Cuckoos arrived with a Dutch- 
ringed Lesser Redpoll. Ten days of south-west winds from 
the 1lth onwards were followed by almost continuous fog 
from 21st May to lst June. Warbler numbers reached their | 
maximum on the 12th, with 50 Willow Warblers, 20 White- | 
throats and 4 Sedge Warblers. A Wood Warbler was recorded | 
on 11th-12th. Spotted Flycatchers were seen daily from 12th 
May, reaching a maximum of 6 on the 26th. 


A Sparrowhawk was recorded on the 15th, a Turtle Dove 
on 17th-18th, an Osprey on the 19th, and single Quail on 18th- | 
20th and 24th-25th May. A Pied Flycatcher on the 19th was | 
the only spring record. For the first time in spring a Tawny 
Pipit was recorded (26th-29th), and a late Black Redstart ap- 
peared on 27th. The period 6th-12th June, which started with | 
two days of east wind and showers, brought a Red-backed | 
Shrike on the 6th and a smal] influx of warblers. A late Field- 
fare was seen on the 12th. 


Autumn migration 


The Observatory was manned on 2nd-3rd, 15th-24th, 29th- | 
3lst August; throughout September; Ist and 19th-3ist Octo- 
ber; 1st-7th November. Late-autumn movements were not as 
heavy as in the previous three years; one of the biggest oc- 
curred in mid October when there were no observers present. 


August-September. Winds were strong throughout the latter 
half of August and were westerly during most of September. 
Two Little Gulls were seen on 9th August and two more on 
6th September. On 16th August an early Mistle Thrush ap- 
peared and Wheatear movement began; high numbers were 
20 on 19th-20th August and 30 on 9th-1lth September. War- 
bler passage in very small numbers continued until mid 
September, with a maximum of 15 Willow Warblers daily; a 
Barred Warbler was recorded on Ist-2nd September. There 
was little Skylark passage until the end of September, but a 
steady flow of Meadow Pipits built up to 1000 on the 7th. | 
Lesser Redpolls were present 30th-31st August and 5th, 8th | 
and 9th September. Up to 18 Pied Flycatchers arrived in the | 
first few days of September, and there was another small in- | 
flux on the 24th. Fewer terns and waders than usual were | 
recorded (“Comic” tern passage reached 700 on 10th Septem- | 
ber); from one to 8 Whimbrel were seen on 13 days in Sep- | 
tember, a Greenshank on 6th September, 6 Bar-tailed Godwits | 
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on 9th, a Spotted Redshank on 18th, and up to 8 Dunlin be- 
tween the 7th and 19th). The passage of hirundines in Septem- 
ber included 500 Swallows and 50 Sand Martins on the 7th, 
and 40 House Martins on the 20th. Fifteen Goldcrests arrived 
on 6th September, numbers dwindling towards the end of 
the month; and other September occurrences were the Spoon- 
bill (16th), a Long-tailed Skua (19th), a Sooty Shearwater 
(21st) and 4 Long-tailed Tits (26th-27th). A Red-breasted Fly- 
ec was trapped on 30th September, and another on 2nd 
ctober. 


October-November. Unsettled weather in mid October was 
followed by a spell of anticyclonic conditions from the 19th 
until the 26th in which little migration was recorded apart 
from up to 50 Blackbirds and a few Redwings, Fieldfares and 
Wrens. There was a fresh influx of these species on the 25th, 
a prelude to a big movement of thousands of Turdidae 
(mainly Redwings and Fieldfares) on the morning of the 26th, 
accompanied by a few Bramblings, Redpolls and Greenfinches. 
On the next two days the main species moving were Starlings 
(400 on 27th, 2000-3000 on 28th). During the following week 
smaller numbers of Turdidae and Starlings, and occasional 
Snow Buntings and Bramblings, continued to pass, with in- 
creases on 3rd November to 400 Blackbirds and on 4th to 200 
Fieldfares and 100 Redwings, when a change of wind from 
west to north-east caused a minor influx. Around this time 
there were single records of Tree Sparrow (21st), Merlin 
(27th), Water Rail (28th) and Sparrowhawk (1st November). 
A Sooty Shearwater was seen on 25th October, a flock of 17 
Dunlins on 28th, a late Redstart on 27th-29th, a Barnacle Goose 
on 31st October-lst November and 3 Bar-tailed Godwits on 
2nd November. Passerines included a Mealy Redpoll on 3i1st 
October, a Blackcap and Lesser Whitethroat (race not deter- 
mined) on 3rd November, another Blackcap on 6th and a 
Chiffchaff on 7th. A small flock of Linnets was present also 
during this period. 


Unusual occurrences 


Spoonbill. One, 16th September. First record. 

Whooper Swan. Eight, 11th April. Fifth record. 

Osprey. One, 19th May. Fifth record. 

Quail. One, 18th-20th May; one, 24th-25th May. Seventh and eighth oc- 
currences. 

Spotted Redshank. One, 18th September. Sixth year of occurrence, all 
since 1957. 

Arctic Skua. Twenty-nine, 7th September. Unusually many. 

Long-tailed Skua. One, 19th September. Third record; first since 1947, 

Little Gull. Two, 9th August; two, 6th September. ‘Seventh year of occur- 
ence. 

Collared Dove. One, 29th April; one, 3rd May. Second and third occur- 
rences, 

Woodlark. One, 22nd March. Fourth and earliest spring record. 
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Fieldfare. One, 12th June. Latest spring record. 

Redstart. One, 22nd March. Easily the earliest spring record. 

Black Redstart. One, 27th May. Latest spring record. 

Lesser Whitethroat. One, 24th-30th April. Earliest spring record. One, 3rd 
November. Latest autumn record. 

Tawny Pipit. One, 26th-29th May. Second record; first in spring. 

White Wastail. One, 23rd March. Earliest spring record. 

Lesser Redpoll. Two, 18th April. Earliest spring record. 

Tree Sparrow. One, 2lst October. First autumn occurrence for over 25 
years. 


Breeding populations 


There were no marked changes in the status of the breeding | 
land birds; but there was a possible increase in the number | 
of Fulmars breeding (at least 17 young reared), a further in- | 
crease in Puffin numbers, and a probable increase in the num- 
bers of nesting Shags and Herring Gulls. Fifteen hundred 
Puffins were estimated to be around the island on 24th April 
and over a thousand were present on 20th May, the main 
breeding area being around Colm’s Hole. At least one egg was | 
laid at the extreme north end of Rona. It was estimated in 
May that about 450 pairs of Lesser Black-backed Gulls were 
breeding amongst perhaps 8000 pairs of Herring Gulls (last | 
estimate, 2700 pairs in 1957). A pair of Great Black-backed 
Gulls bred for the third successive year. } 

A single pair of Blackbirds bred for the third year running; 
two of their second 1963 brood were retrapped on the island 
in 1964, both in April and one again in September. At least 
one pair, and probably two pairs, of Swallows nested. 
Ringing and recoveries 


1321 birds of 56 species were ringed. This is the lowest total 
since 1948, and little more than half the 1963 figure; the | 
reason was not so much the shortage of ringers as a shortage | 
of migrants. The ringing numbers were again made up main- | 
ly of Blackbirds (381), Shags (138) and Willow Warblers (119), 
although the latter total was the lowest since 1947. The only 
record high total was for Dunnocks (50), and the numbers of 
Whinchats and Redstarts ringed (6 and 22 respectively) were | 
the lowest for many years. There was a record number of re- 
coveries (58 in all), including 13 from abroad: the most in- | 
teresting recoveries were: 


Ringed Recovered 

Lesser Black-backed Gull Alhandra, Portugal 20. 7.64 

Pull 30. 7.62 
Lesser Black-backed Gull Wilmslow, Cheshire 14. 6.64 

Pull 23. 8.62 
Guillemot Pull 7.7.63 Par, ‘St Austell Bay, 

Cornwall 26. 3.64 

Blackbird Add 5.10.61 Varde, Jutland, Denmark 6. 7.64 
Blackbird Ist Wo 26.10.63 Brunskog, Edane, Sweden 2. 5.64 
Blackbird Ist Wo 31.1063 Varne L.V., 6 m. SW of 


Folkestone 27. 3.64 
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Blackbird Ad@ 1.11.63 Spey Bay, Morayshire 30. 8.64 
Blackbird Add 1.11.63 Dybing, Helleland, 

Norway 13.11.64 
Blackbird Ist Wo 1.11.63 MHetland, Bjerkreim, 

Norway 27.10.64 
Blackbird Ist Wo 4.11.63 Mydland, Solondal, 

Norway 26.10.64 
Redstart FG@ 21.5.63 Albitas, Navarra, Spain 2.11.64 
Whitethroat FG 16. 9.63 Tinerhir, Ouarzazate, 

Morocco 6. 4.64 
Whitethroat Add 22.564 Estoi, Portugal 3.10.64 


Willow Warbler ist W 14. 8.63 Le Khroub, Constantine, 

Algeria 17. 4.64 
Starling FGd 15.10.62 Toftbyn, Falun, Sweden 6. 5. 64 
Starling FG 15.10.62 Stol, Karmoy Is., Norway 5. 6.64 


An unusual recapture of a bird ringed abroad, providing 
a new species for the recoveries book, was a Lesser Redpoll 
ringed on 1.9.63 at Vlieland in the Frisian Islands which was 
“controlled” on the May on 4.5.64. A Blackbird ringed on the 
May on passage on 7.11.62 was recaught there, again on pas- 
sage, on 4.11.64. 


Other observations 


Until midsummer the rabbit population remained high, but 
in July myxomatosis again affected the island (presumably 
through the agency of gulls) and spread rapidly through the 
population. By November there appeared to be very few 
healthy rabbits on the island. 


Seal numbers have remained constant; no pups were born. 


A paper by Dr R. J. Berry, published in Evolution (Vol. 18, 
No. 3, 1964), records that in 1963 he found house mice distribu- 
ted all over the May, living in rock cracks and among boul- 
ders. Measurements showed them to be larger than mainland 
mice but different also from the mice of other islands which 
he studied, such as Skokholm. It seems probable that the pec- 
uliar features of the various island forms stem from the 
chance characteristics of their founder members. 


Malcolm Smith of the Nature Conservancy spent a fortnight 
on the island in July collecting insects (mainly Coleoptera 
and Hemiptera). His work is likely to produce a number of 
new records for the island. An interesting feature of the in- 
vertebrate population is still the ubiquity of ants. 


Dr G. Russell has published further results of his study of 
the seaweeds of the May in the Transactions of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh (Vol. 39, Part 5, 1964). He has added 14 
additional species to the island’s list. 


In February Mr Crawford replaced Mr Watt as Principal 
Keeper. The Observatory is very grateful to him for all the 
help that he and his staff so willingly gave during the season. 
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Recent changes in Scottish barley acreages and the 
possible effect on wild geese 


JANET KEAR 


Changes in the distribution of Scottish geese have occurred 
and been commented on in the past (see in particular Berry 
1939), but details of many movements remain obscure, partly 
because of the unavoidably incomplete cover of counts that 
were made of bird numbers. Over the last eight years the 
Wildfowl Trust, with voluntary support, has been able to 
obtain simultaneous mid-November goose counts throughout 
Britain (Boyd 1963, and unpublished). Already trends in the 
populations are becoming apparent. Both Grey Lag and Pink- 
footed Geese have shown increases in the total number win- 
tering in Britain, but despite this the population of England 
at the time of the counts has steadily declined. The Greylag 
has always been rare in England in November: the rise in 
the proportion of geese in Scotland is due very largely to 
changes in the distribution of Pinkfeet. 


The Pinkfoot arrives in Scotland in late September, two or 
three weeks before the Greylag, and settles in some places 
such as the Tay Basin which until the 1930’s were Greylag 
country. This replacement and the Greylag’s continued exten- 
sion of range have led to suggestions of competition between 
the species. However, observations of mixed flocks show 
generally amicable relations and in any disputes the Greylag 
is clearly dominant. Neither species appears to be short of 
habitat in the autumn and their preferences vary sufficiently 
for direct competition for food to be unlikely. Although both 
feed on agricultural land the Greylag is more adaptable and 
tends to flight shorter distances from roost to feeding ground, 
often to rougher, smaller and higher fields. In November it 
feeds on pasture and waste grain, from both oat and barley 
stubble; wheat is relatively unimportant since acreage is very 
low and the stubble is usually ploughed early. The Pinkfoot 
is more fastidious in its choice and almost always feeds in 
old barley fields, which are sometimes undersown with grass 
and sometimes nowadays burnt before being ploughed later. 
Barley grain, a rich carbohydrate source, is the Pinkfoot’s 
preferred food in autumn and they will fly up to 30 miles 
from their roosts to suitable stubble fields, sometimes passing 
over apparently excellent farmland as they go. 


The pattern of these stubble fields in Scotland has changed 
since the 1930’s. At the present time about one third of the 
arable acreage is under cereal, one half under rotational grass- 
land, and the remaining sixth used for root-crops, green vege- 
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tables, fruit, etc. The acreage of cereal showed a downward 
trend prior to 1939, but the second World War greatly increas- 
ed the area of oats, barley and wheat. Since 1939, total cereal 
acreage has fluctuated; the trend is again downwards, although 
in 1964, at 1,044,000 acres, it was still 9 per cent higher than 
at the start of the war. 

The area specifically devoted to barley, however, is nearly 
five times the 1939 level (table 1). A relatively slow increase 
has occurred in the traditional barley-growing areas of the 
Lothians and the Borders, while acreage has risen nearly three 


Table 1. Changes im barley acreage in Scotland during the past century 


Year Acreage Percentage rise 
Average 1871/75 252,000 
1939 99,000 
1943 213,619 +130 
1953 194,562 (1939-59) +380 
1959 228,465 (1939-64) 
1964 481,982 


(From Beilby 1960, and Scottish Agricultural Statistics) 


times faster in counties such as Aberdeen, Angus, Fife and 
Perth, all important Pinkfoot feeding grounds. There has also 
been a relatively steep rise in Dumfries and to a lesser extent 
in other south-western counties. Increases in barley (mainly 
used for stock feed) are at the expense of other cereals, espec- 
ially oats, which barley out-crops by at least one-and-a-half 
times. The greater use of lime is one factor enabling barley 
to be grown on land formerly considered quite unsuitable. 
Further, there have been no successes by plant breeders with 
oats to compare to those with barley, certain varieties of 
which are yielding more than double the crops of 20 years 
ago. Table 1 gives some total acreage figures for barley stubble 
in Scotland since 1871 and shows that the sharpest increase 
has occurred very recently. It must be pointed out that in 
1964 oats still accounted for 470,342 acres, and it is probably 
premature to consider a shortage of oat stubble as a factor 
affecting Greylag distribution, especially as the bird takes a 
number of other foods in autumn. 

In order to relate the area of barley stubble more partic- 
ularly to the number of Pinkfeet, the agricultural records of 
17 counties were examined from 1957. These counties hold vir- 
tually all the feeding Pinkfoot flocks in November, and com- 
prise Aberdeen, Kincardine, Moray, Nairn, Angus, Clack- 
mannan, Fife, Kinross, Perth, Berwick, East Lothian, Mid- 
lothian, Peebles, Lanark, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtown. The rise in barley acreage in these counties is 
shown in table 2, which also gives the number of Pinkfeet 
and the percentage that this is of the total in Britain (figures 
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Table 2. Annual changes in barley acreage and mid-November numbers 
of Pinkfeet in 17 Scottish counties from 1957 to 1964 


Year Acreage Numbers of Percentage of 
Pinkfeet total in Britain 
1957 175,251 31,180 62.7 
1958 170,869 (28,300) (58.6) 
1959 183,187 (39,500) (76.0) 
1960 202,888 . 32,540 69.2 
1961 257,759 42,830 76.9 
1962 284,251) 44,760 77.3 
1963: 331,409 ~ 43,800 82.4 
1964 385,367 56,230 86.2 


1958 and 1959 include interpolations 
(From Boyd 1963 and unpublished, and Scottish Agricultural Statistics) 


for 1958 and 1959 are interpolations and are not as reliable 
as those for the other years). Thus, since the Pinkfoot’s food 
in November is obtained mainly from barley stubble, the in- 
crease of geese in Scotland from 62.7 to 86.2 per cent of the 
total in eight years is very probably related to the steady 
increase in available food (see fig. 1). To a lesser extent the 
Greylag may also have been affected. 


During this time, Scottish November goose numbers have 
risen from 31,180 Pinkfeet and 21,000 Greylag in 1957 to 56,230 
and 42,790 respectively in 1964. This increase in total numbers 
is probably due to climate amelioration and improving food 
supply on the breeding grounds. The fact that an increasing 
proportion of this large population remains north of the 
border through the first half of November implies that all 
Pinkfeet from Iceland and Greenland come through Scotland 
and can be held there by plentiful food. Other information 
available indicates that geese still arrive in large numbers 
to feed on barley stubbles in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and 
Lancashire and later on old potatoes in Norfolk, but after mid 
November. 


Changes in barley growing are also taking place in England, 
although the increase in total area sown is not as marked as 
in Scotland. In any case, the amount of grain wasted at har- 
vest, and therefore available for birds on the stubble, is cer- 
tainly greater in the north. It has been calculated that in 
Britain, with an average loss of just over 5 per cent of the 
yield, a barley stubble provides a maximum of 800 goose- 
days per acre (Kear 1963). Many factors affect this figure: 
more barley is undersown in Scotland and is not ploughed up; 
whereas in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire much of the stubble is 
burnt, which initially makes the grain easier for the geese 
to find, but the field is then cultivated early, before all the 
waste barley has been taken. The harvest in Scotland is three 
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Fig. 1. Annual changes in barley acreage and mid-November 
numbers of Pinkfeet, expressed as a percentage of the total 
in Britain, in 17 Scottish counties from 1957 to 1964. 


to six weeks later than in southern England and therefore 
tends to coincide with September gales when wind speeds can 
be very high. This obviously can cause stripping of the seeds 
and result in more lying on the ground. On 16th September 
1961, for example, a severe gale resulted in an estimated 50 
per cent loss in a barley trial run by Perth College of Agri- 
culture, and on 26th October 1963 another caused a loss of 15 
per cent (J. B. A. Rodger, personal communication). In theory 
it should be possible to study weather records each year and, 
depending on the severity and timing of the gales in relation 
to the timing of harvest, to predict the amount of food avail- 
able for the geese. Unfortunately, at the moment there are 
not enough data to allow the application of such a sophisti- 
cated technique. 


Because of improvements in harvesting methods, the in- 
crease in waste cereals available to geese has not risen directly 
with the increase in acreage. In both England and Scotland 
the more frequent use of corn-driers is allowing harvest to 
proceed with less dependence on the weather so that the risk 
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of shedding is greatly reduced, and the main dressing out and 
rejection of poor grain and weed seeds takes place in the yard 
rather than on the field. In the long run, harvesting is bound 
to become more efficient, and eventually it may become 
efficient enough to force geese, ducks and many other wild 
birds and mammals to choose other early-winter foods. In 
the foreseeable future, however, the cleaning up of waste grain 
will help to break the cycle of cereal mildew infection and | 
keep down weeds in the succeeding crop, and agriculture and | 
geese can integrate to mutual advantage. - | 
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The Collared Dove in Scotland 
ANDREW T. MACMILLAN 


An excellent and detailed account of the spread of the — 
Collared Dove in Britain and Ireland has just been published 
by Robert Hudson in British Birds (58: 105-139). He traces 
the spectacular increase from a single pair in Norfolk in 1955 
to an estimated minimum population less than 10 years later 
of nearly 19,000 birds, and suggests that the Atlantic Ocean 
barrier will lead to a steady build-up of numbers in coming 
years. Already at the end of 1964 breeding has been recorded 
in 34 of the 40 English counties and in at least 20 of the 33 
Scottish ones as well as many in Wales and Ireland. In the 
eight years since the species arrived in Scotland it has in- 
creased to over 1100 birds and has been recorded in every 
county except Selkirk, Peebles, Kinross and Bute. 


A summary of Scottish records was published in 1961 (1: 
480-489), and reports of Collared Doves have been a frequent 
feature of Scottish Birds since then. In recent months many 
new reports have been received, and although used by Hudson 
most of them have not been published in detail. They include 
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many first occurrences and first breeding records. 


The present summary has therefore been prepared to col- 
lect together all known Scottish records, classified by faunal 
areas and divisions rather than counties, and to provide de- 
tails of these unpublished records. With reports from over 500 
places in Britain and Ireland it was impracticable to print 
full details in British Birds, and a number of English county 
reports in any event now ignore non-breeding records. In 
many parts of Scotland, however, there are still only very 
small numbers of Collared Doves, and the early records from 
these places ought not to be lost. 


It is not proposed to repeat the year-by-year account of the 
spread of the species, for which reference should be made to 
Hudson’s paper, where readers will find a series of maps 
which neatly illustrate the rapid colonisation of the country. 
The present summary should be regarded as a kind of appen- 
nee a that paper, setting forth the Scottish records in greater 

etail. 3 


Below are listed all known records of Collared Doves in 
Scotland up to the end of 1964, with such information as has 
come in for 1965. Since the colonisation has been from the 
south-east, the records are arranged from south to north, the 
eastern faunal areas from Tweed to North Coast first, then 
the western ones from Solway to the North West Highlands, 
and finally the Hebrides and Northern Isles. For each faunal 
area and division the year in which the species was first rec- 
orded and the year in which it was first found breeding are 
given in brackets. The available information is sometimes 
rather vague, and it will be seen that in a few instances 
breeding has been inferred from the increase of a resident 
population and the appearance of juveniles though no nest 
has been seen. 


References are given to published records (those without a 
title refer to Scottish Birds), but not to Hudson’s paper. 
Initials of the observers (or reporters) are given where the 
record has not been published in detail, and there is a key at 
the end. I am very grateful to all who sent information, and 
particularly to Robert Hudson, who supplied many of the 
records and also checked and commented on the summary 
which follows. 


Tweed (1961: 1961) 


Berwick (1961: 1961) 

Lennel. Said to be plentiful, winter 1962-63 (2: 318). 

Duns. Six “still resident” Sept 1964 (WML-H). 

Edrom. One 24th Apr-Ist May 1962 (WML-H). 

Coldingham/Silverwells. Two pairs bred unsuccessfully May and 
June 1961; up to 4/6 birds, but not after June (1: 482); 2 pairs Sil- 
verwells all summer 1964 but no nests; up to 7 for month to 6th Sept 
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1964, when they disappeared (WML-H). This is not far from Cock- 
burnspath (see East Lothian). 
Roxburgh (1963 : —) 
Bonchester Bridge. Pair nearby for a few days Mar 1963 (3: 48). 
Selkirk 
No records. 
Peebles 
No records. 


Forth (1959 : 1961 or earlier) 


East Lothian (with part of Berwick) (1961 : 1963, probably 1962) 

Cocksburnpath area. First noted May 1961, with up to 12 (perhaps 
from Silverwells—see Berwick) by Oct (1: 483); “masses” on both 
sides of Berwick border at Dunglass, autumn and winter 1962-63 (2: 318) ; 
at least 6/10 pairs in 1964 and nests on both sides of ravine (AMcD). 

Innerwick. Fifteen together, winter 1963-64 (per MFMM); perhaps 
same as last. 

Dunbar. Two or three regular for some time by mid Nov 1964 (per 
MFMM). 

North Berwick. Pair Leuchie House 12th May 1964 were possibly resi- 
dent (AMcD). 

Dirleton. Pair June 1964 (per MFMM). 

Gullane. Three Greywalls Hotel first noted summer 1963 (?present for 
some time before); 5 by late autumn; one or more shot, and none seen 
after Feb-Mar 1964 until 2 in late Jaly 1964. At a garden a mile away, 
first one Mar 1963; up to 3 in Apr, 4 in June, 8 (4 juvs) by end of Aug, 
12 (8 juvs) Oct and until Mar 1964, when 4 more arrived (? from Grey- 
walls); 2 nests found 1964; 34 birds by end of July 1964 (WKB); at least 
25 on 7th Feb 1965 (RWE). 

Aberlady. First 4 Craigielaw Farm (4 ml to W) spring 1963; 12 (8 juvs) 
by late autumn and had obviously bred; 2 more ads made 14 by spring 
1964; 3 nests found; 14 birds on farm and 6 in village by July 1964 (WKB; 
see also 3: 39). 

Midlothian (1960: 1961) 

Edinburgh 

(a) Edmonstone. Two in autumn 1960 may have been there earlier; 
bred 1961; 9 by autumn (1: 484); 12 by Nov 1962 (2: 318); up to 7 in 
Mar 1963 after winter gap (2: 380). Perhaps linked with next. 

(b) Grange/Newington/Liberton. Up to 4 (2 probably juv) from Aug 
1961 in Dick Place (1: 486), and one noted 19th Sept 1964 (ACL); 3 (2 
probably juv) for some months from about July 1962 in Mayfield Terrace 
(2: 260), and 1/2 close by at Queen’s Crescent Apr-June 1963 (2: 439); 
pair bred Dalrymple Crescent May 1963 (2: 439); pair noted Hope Ter- 
race, spring 1963 (2: 439) and summer 1964 (WJE). In Liberton 2’s and 
3’s for some time, then 24 on 20th Oct 1964 by Blackford Glen Road (GC) 
and 20 there 9th Jan 1965 (MM). Further west 2 were in Spylaw Road on 
2nd May 1965 (DTG, EMNG). 

(c) Goldenacre/Granton/Trinity. Two several times Royal Botanic Gar- 
den June-Aug 1961 (1: 484), and one Aug 1962 (2: 318). Pair York Road 
mid May 1964 (AMcD); up to 6 later, and one dead 26th March 1965 
(SM); 8 in Granton 30th Aug 1964 (CPR). 

(d) Barnton. One Cammo 10th Apr and 22nd June 1964 (RM). 

Roslin. Two 8th May 1964 (ADKR). 

West Calder. Three in July 1964 at Whitesykes Farm, but only 1 by 
29th (HH). 

West Lothian (1960 or earlier : c.1960) 
Bo’ness. Date of arrival obscure. A 1954 record almost certainly refers 
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to escaped Barbary Doves; the same observer writes that “it took five 
years for them to become quite a colony” (i.e. c.1959/60), mainly in eastern 
part of town, and up to 40 subsequently counted (JS). Arrived Roman 
House about 1960 (“about 4 years ago” in Sept 1964); increased to about 
5 pairs but some shot and only one pair in autumn 1964 (NBS). At a 
local farm there were 3 in May 1963 and 6 in May 1964 (RB). 

Linlithgow. Two arrived 1963, bred 1964; 8 by 24th Nov 1964 (EM). 


East Stirling 
No records. 
Isle of May (1963: —) 
One 7th-8th June 1963 (3: 18); one each 29th April and 3rd May 1964 
(AMcD). 
South Fife (1959: 1964) 


Crail. Arrived about a year before 25th Oct 1964, when 6 (4 juvs) estab- 
lished at east end of town; up to 9 earlier; also present 1 mile E at 
Wormiston Farm (AED, AMH). 

Elie. One Elie Estate 15th Apr 1964; 2 by 19th; gone by 23rd; 2 came 
in from sea at Elie Ness 3lst May 1964 (DWO). 

Dunotter, Colinsburgh. One 15th Jan 1964 (3: 89). 

Methil. One under bush 4th Oct 1959 (1: 190, 480). 

Leslie. Two arrived late spring or summer 1961 and stayed (1: 487); 
pair 1963 but still no nests found; 1 bird for a time in spring 1964 (EVA). 

Dunfermline. One 23rd and 25th Aug 1959 (1: 189, 480); and for several 
weeks thereafter (GDk); 2 from 28th Feb 1964 fledged 2 young that sum- 
mer (3: 89 and GDk). 

High Valleyfield. A “probable” 21st June 1962 (3: 90). 


Kinross 

No records. 
Clackmannan (1964: —) 

Dollar. Two arrived 4th Aug 1964 and 5 by October (AGS). 
South Perth 

No records, though rumoured from L. Ard June 1962 (3: 90). 


Tay (1960: 1962) 
North Fife (1961 : —) 

St Andrews. Single birds May 1961 (1: 486), 12th May 1963, and 5th 
Mar 1964 (3: 89). 

Dunbog. One May 1961 (1: 487). 

North Perth (1960: 1962) 

Longforgan. Pair reared 2 young 1964 (per VMT). 

Balmanno, Bridge of Earn. Up to 12 in 1964 but breeding not proved 
(per VMT). 

Perth. Three near Perth Royal Infirmary May 1962 in Hamilton Place; 
bred and seen later that summer with 2 free-flying young; one juv seen 
1963 and 2 in 1964; 19 birds in July 1964; up to 20 wintered 1962-63 and 
1963-64, and up to 24 in 1964-65, when small numbers appeared regularly 
in Cherrybank and Craigie districts also (HJT, VMT;; see also 3: 39). 

Muthill. Small numbers but no breeding reported 1964 (per VMT). 

Comrie. Small numbers but no breeding reported 1964 (per VMT). 

Blairgowrie. Two at Rannagulzion 22nd-23rd May 1962 (2: 383); 1 there 
Ist-7th Apr 1965 (JWC). Two Rattray 14th Oct 1963 (3: 39). 

Aberfeldy. One 5th Oct 1964 (DDG). 
ae One entered pigeon loft at Faskally 16th Feb 1960 (1: 237, 


Angus (1962: 1962) 
Broughty Ferry. One late July to at least 2nd Aug 1964 (GMC, JD). 
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Arbroath. Pair bred (eggs taken) near Water Tower in spring 1962; 
hatched but deserted young of second 1963 clutch; rebuilt but did not 
lay 1964; several seen with feral pigeons here. At Arbirlot (24 mls W) 
another 1964 nest was robbed (NKA). One seen on cliffs towards Auch- 
mithie 23rd May 1964 (CVC, RJ). 

Brechin. One late May or June 1962 (JD). 

South Kincardine (1961: —) 


Inverbervie. Two first seen 1961; 6 by Jan 1964 (JL). 
Clatterin Brig (3-4 mls N of F ettercairn). Two. June 1963 (DJ). 


Dee (1960: 1963) 


North Kincardine (1963 : 1963) 

Catterline (4 mls S of Stonehaven). Possibly in Tay Faunal Area. 
Numbers reported winter 1964-65 (per WB). 

Stonehaven. Two Dunnottar Castle 23rd June 1963 (2: 438). Pair arrived 
Stonehaven Apr 1963 and reared 2 young; absent during winter; pair re- 
turned Apr 1964 and bred by County Offices; at least 8 (perhaps 13+) 6th 
Sept 1964; about 30 resident winter 1964-65 in town centre, about 30 more 
at Glenury distillery (other end of town), and 25/30 Dunnottar (WB). 
Four at farm 3 mls W of town 22nd May 1964 (DW). 

Aberdeen (1960 : 1963) 


Aberdeen. Heard Old Aberdeen 5th June 1960; pair intermittently 19th 
June-12th Sept 1961 (1: 487). One south Aberdeen 3rd-9th June 1962 
(VAJ). 

Newburgh. At Culterty 5/6 arrived spring 1963; nest found (3: 39); 
about 5 pairs (2 in village) 1963, and at least 6 in 1964 (bred both years) ; 
bred 1 ml N at Waterside 1964 (GMD); 15+ at Culterty mid Dec 1964 
(AA); one ringed Nov 1963 recovered at Hopeman, Moray, Apr 1964 
(GMD). 

Ellon. Seen at Tarty 1964 (GMD); 25 Mains of Tarty 3rd Dec 1964 
(WM). Only 3 mls from Newburgh. 

Peterhead. One 4th June 1964 (WQB); pair bred 1964 and nest found in 
July (ES); 2 birds on steeple 10th-17th Aug 1964 (IHL, JBM). 

Fraserburgh. Two at farm 2 mls away about Aug 1964, and perhaps as 
early as May 1964 (JWh). 


Moray Basin (1957 : 1957) 


Banff (1960/61 : probably 1960/61) 

Banff. Not known to ornithologists until 1964 and no nests seen, so 
year of first breeding obscure. First 3 birds in town in 1960 or 1961; 
about 12 in 1962; 17/18 in 1963; up to 28 (6/8 juvs) Sept 1964; 45 birds in 
1964-65 winter flock (RHw, JMr, AFWS). Two birds outside town to- 
wards Huntly in June 1963 (AFWS). 

Moray (1957 : 1957) 


Elgin. At least 1 near station in second half May 1964 (HB); pair with 
nest Reidhaven Street 1964 (ES); colony also reported Moss Street area 
(per RHw). 

Newton House (33 mls W of Elgin). Up to 5 seen 1962 but fewer by 
1964, though evidently there since 1960, with up to 10 (JNP). A pair at 
Alves in 1964 may perhaps be the same (RR). 

Lossiemouth. Noted from second half May 1964 (HB); pair bred 1964 
RR). 

Covesea. First Scottish pair found breeding June 1957; one chick fledged 
(1: 480); 4 young brought total to 7 in Sept 1958 (1: 37, 480); in 1959 a 
pair first bred at village of Duffus (14 mls away) (2: 43); in 1960 breed- 
ing was confirmed Gordonstoun (% ml from Covesea), and Duffus House 
(2: 42), and 17 birds at Covesea colony Ist Sept (1: 379 480); in autumn 
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1961 up to 35 Covesea (1: 480), and in Nov 24 at Gordonstoun and 23 at 
Duffus House (2: 43); by Aug 1963 (when county population estimated 
at over 200) at least 60 Covesea (WC). A bird ringed Nov 1963 at New- 
burgh, Aberdeen, recovered Apr 1964 at Hopeman (2 mls from Covesea) 
where a few were nesting (AS). In 1964 there were 15/17 pairs Covesea, 
16/17 pairs Duffus, 10/12 pairs Gordonstoun, and 6/8 pairs Hopeman (RR). 

Forres. Pair nesting Cluny Hill Hotel July 1964; pair at railway station 
Aug 1964, another at Park Hotel, and third further west (HGC). 

Cluny (4 mls SE of Forres). Pair arrived autumn 1960; bred 1961; 27 
by 24th Oct 1961 (1: 488); 35 autumn 1962 (2: 318); up to 67 came to be 
fed in hard weather in early 1963; about 40 June 1964; all over the place 
and in village (DBC). 

Nairn (1963, probably 1961: probably 1961) 


Nairn. Three in town 12th July 1963, but birds nearby losing nest Sept 
1961 and calling again in 1962 almost certainly Collared Doves (2: 491). 
At least 2 Househill (1 ml from Nairn) 25th July 1964 (WC). 

East Inverness (1961: 1964) 

Rothiemurchus. One 2nd July 1961 (1: 488). 

Wester Aberchalder, Gorthleck (24 mls E of Foyers on L. Ness). One 
6th Sept 1964 (NU). 

Inverness. One Hill district lst Feb 1964; 2 on 12th and 24th Apr, and 1 
till at least 22nd June 1964; pair bred Annfield Road 1964, another bird 
seen, and dead one brought in by cat (JMcG). 

East Ross (1962 : 1963, probably 1962) 


North Kessock. At least 3/4 pairs Kilmuir Farm late 1964, and said to 
have nested since 1962 (DR; also PSL in Ross-shire Journal 18.12.64). 

Ethie (43 mls NE of Rosemarkie). Have nested within past 3 years (PSL 
in Ross-shire Journal 18.12.64). 

Tarbat. Up to 6 Bindal Farm from July 1962 (2: 247), and breeding 
likely; 23 in a row (over 5U0 reported) 22nd Sept 1963, and empty nests 
found (DM, ATM); 20 seen 4th Jan 1964 and now spread to Portmaho- 
mack and nearby Brucefield Farm (DM); nearly 40 counted Bindal 
autumn 1964 (DR). 

Invergordon. Two ads and juv from 3rd Aug 1962 (2: 247); resident 
1963-64 (DM); 7 at distillery by June 1964 (DR). 

Alness. Pair June 1964 and 2/3 pairs later that year (DR). 

Conon Bridge. Pair first seen Balavil Farm summer 1963; 2 pairs bred 
spring 1964 (HS in Ross-shire Journal 18.12.64); certainly 2, perhaps up 
to 4, pairs and about 6 juvs late 1964 (per DR). 

Glencalvie (83 mls WSW of Bonar Bridge). Unconfirmed reports (PSL 
in Ross-shire Journal 18.12.64). 

Southeast Sutherland (1964 : —) 


Dornoch. One 27th Apr 1964; 3/4 regular 6th May-27th June at least; 
1 on 22nd and 25th July; 7 on 29th; 4 on 30th; 1 on 9th Aug and 5th 
Sept; then none (DM). 

Golspie. One 9th June 1964 (IDP). 

North Coast (1964: 1964) 
Caithness (1964: 1964) 

Berriedale. One May 1964 (DMS). 

Lybster. One May 1964 (DMS). 

Wick. Pair bred unsuccessfully May 1964; 3 at Noss Farm, Noss Head, 
summered 1964 (DMS). 

Castle Mey. Pair bred 1964 (JC per DMS). 

Thurso. One May 1964 (DMIS). 

North Sutherland (1964: —) 


Aird Torrisdale (W of Beittyhill). One 10th June 1964 (BC, CEHS). 
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Durness. Three came early June 1964 and still there 4 months later 


(RJB). 
Solway (1961: 1962, probably 1961) 


Dumfries (1961 : 1962, probably 1961) 


Dumfries. One on outskirts at Carnsalloch 3lst May 1961 (1: 482); pair 
summered and juv reported by farmer that year (per WA); breeding 
proved 1962, with suggestion of arrival 3 years before (2: 199); about 8 in 
town, and 8 three miles away at Carnsalloch (maximum count 14) by June 
1964 (WA). 

Elsewhere. Two Sanquhar late Apr 1963 (2: 439); singles late 1963 and 
first half 1964 at Lockerbie, Moffat, Annan and Sanquhar (WA). 
Kirkcudbright (1963 : —) 


Munches, Dalbeattie. One 27th May 1963 (KB). 

Castle Douglas. Unconfirmed report of 2 pairs nearby late summer 1964 
(per ADW). 
Wigtown (1963 : 1964, probably 1963) 


Garlieston. Small numbers summer 1963 probably bred; no nests found 
but 12 birds in Oct included juvs (3: 39); only 3/4 pairs in spring 1964 but 
3 nests found; 16 birds by 1st Oct 1964 (WH, ADW). 

Kidsdale (near Whithorn). One Apr 1964 (ADW). 

Portpatrick. Two from May 1963; 8 by mid Nov, and probably bred 1963 


(Qe We)e 
Clyde (1959, probably 1957: 1959 or earlier) 


Lanark (1963 : 1964) 


Cambuslang. Two present Mar 1963 (probably some months earlier) ; 
2 males calling 2nd May 1964; unfledged juv 12th Aug 1964 (per HB; see 
also 2: 491). 

NW Glasgow. One Blackhill Farm 20th Aug 1964 (WMME). 

Ayr (1959, probably 1957 : 1959 or earlier) 


Girvan. Three found May 1959 said to have been in area in two pre- 
vious years; bred 1959 (1: 125, 480); 9 by late Oct 1959 (1: 198) and at 
least 8/10 by June 1961 (1: 480); 20 by late 1961; all disappeared sud- 
denly in winter 1961-62, except a female with bad feet and another cap- 
tured in house; this caged pair produced one sickly young in 1962, but it 
ae in 1963; birds sent away when owner died; no more wild ones 

WP). 

Maybole. One nearby 20th June 1961 (1: 482). 

Kirkbride. Two throughout summer 1963 (GH-O). 

Ayr. Two 22nd June 1963; up to 7 by 18th Oct (3: 39), and 9 later that 
month; wintered; 7 in one place 9th June 1964 and 4 elsewhere that 
month; pair reared 2 young 1964; 15 by autumn 1964 (GAR). 
one Three between West Road and High Street 17th May 1964 

JN). 

Troon. One for at least 2 weeks from late June 1964 (VMW). 

Renfrew (1963 : —) 


Paisley. One Murray Street area 18th June 1963; 6 on 14th-l6th Nov 
1963 (3: 89); pair intermittently from llth June 1964 but no proof of 
breeding; still there Feb 1965 (GI'W). Five 12 mls away Nov 1963 (3: 89). 

Bridge of Weir. From mid June 1963, with still 3+ mid Sept (3:39); 
3 fed through winter with tame doves; called in spring (4th bird possibly 
present) but no evidence of breeding; not seen after Sept 1964 (WHW). 

Bishopton/Langbank. One between, 19th Apr 1963 (3: 89). 

West Stirling (1963 : —) 


Killearn. One from 23rd Apr 1963 (and 2 on 11th May) but not after 
mid May 1963 (AJBL; see also 3: 90). 
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Musgdock (13 mls S of Strathblane). One ist Apr 1965 (WMME). 
Dunbarton (1964 : —) 

Dumbarton. Three 22nd July and one 2nd Aug 1964 (AC, JMD). 

Kilcreggan. One 14th May-20th June 1964 (MRR). 

Arran 
No: records. 
Bute 

No records. 

South Argyll (1964: 1964) 

Macharioch House (NE of Southend). One June 1964 and up to 4 on 
nearby farm that summer (JG). 

Glenramskill House (SE of Campbeltown). Pair nested 1964 but chicks 
dead below nest; adults still there Sept 1964 (HCS). 

Argyll (1963 : —) 
North Argyll (1963 : —) 

Iona. Two Aug-Sept 1963; absent until 2 about end Apr 1964; steady 
increase (no evidence of breeding) to 13 in mid Aug, but only 2 by 7th 
Sept 1964 (DAM). 

Sanna Bay (tip of Ardnamurchan). One 24th May 1964 (PBW). 

South Inverness (1963 : —) 
Fort William. One 18th May 1963 (2: 494); two 24th June 1964 (AMo). 


North West Highands (1963 : —) 


West Inverness 
No records. 
West Ross (1964: —) 
Shieldaig. One passed through about second week Mar 1964 (GJS). 
Tournaig (near Poolewe). Three on farmhouse 16th July 1964 had been 
there some weeks (GDv); 2 still there 5th and 14th Sept 1964 (ROB). 
West Sutherland (1963: —) 
: poverurlan, Lochinver. Pair summer 1963; one late May 1964 (CR per 
aoe (7 mls S of Inchnadamph). One on day early in June 1963 
(EAJKM). 
Skye (1963: —) 
Upper Duntuilm. Pair throughout summer 1963 and thought to have 
laid eggs, but no nest or young seen; only one bird in 1964 (SG). 


Hebrides (1960: 1962) 


Inner Hebrides (1960: 1963, probably earlier) 

Islay. Collared Doves almost certainly present from 1961 but information 
inconclusive; weak bird caught May 1963 (2: 439); bred Gruinart 1963 
and 8 by autumn (2: 491); unsuccessful breeding 1964 and only 6 in 
autumn. Two near Port Ellen several days from 16th May 1964 but did 
not stay (HK). 

Eigs. One Cleadale 20th July 1964 (JWa). 

Rhum. One Kinloch 5th and 7th May 1960 (1: 379, 481). 

Outer Hebrides (1960: 1962) 

Barra. One 3rd June 1964 (RDH). 

South Uist. Two L. Druidibeg 29th May 1964 (GET); one 20th Aug Toch- 
dar (NW part of island), and one (same?) Grogarry Lodge L. Druidibeg, 
24th Aug 1964 (HEMD). 

Stornoway, Lewis. One 2nd June 1960 (1: 379, 481); one nearby at 
Steinish 28th May 1961 (1: 488); at least 2 Stornoway May 1962 (2: 93, 
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95); several that summer (2: 260); bred Oct 1962, and numbers increased 
(2: 309); absent winter 1962-63; 1/2 pairs back late March 1963 (2: 380); 
6 summer 1963 (2: 491); second pair bred 1964; probably 5/6 pairs 
by June 1964, but very scattered (WAJC). 

Uig, Lewis (23 mls W of Stornoway). Some reported 1964 (per DBC). 

Bragar, Lewis (west coast). One 23rd May 1964 (NE). 

Butt of Lewis. Injured one Ness June 1962 (2: 260). 
St Kilda 

No records. 


Northern Isles (1960: 1964) 


Orkney (1962 : 1964) 

South Ronaldsay. One St Margaret’s Hope 23rd July 1962 (2:247). 

Holm, Mainland. One 25th Apr 1963 (per EB). 

Kirkwall. Reported autumn 1963 (per EB). 

Finstown/Binscarth Wood, Mainland. Reported Finstown autumn 1963; 
pair next spring; schoolboy found eggs in nest May or June 1964, but gone 
a few days later; pair at nearby Binscarth Woods all winter 1963-64; 2 
calling summer 1964, and up to 5 at hen run; at least 7 by about Sept (2 
thought to be juvs) (per EB). 

Shapinsay. Three Balfour Castle May and part June 1963; pair partly 
built nest but did not lay; also reported autumn 1963 (per EB). 

Rousay. Reported autumn 1963 (per EB). 

Fair Isle (1960 : —) 


Singles 18th Apr, 18th June 1960 (1: 481), 12th and 24th May 1961 (1: 
489), 13th May and 15th-16th June 1962; probably at least 5 different 
birds between 30th Apr and 20th June 1963 (Fair Isle Bird Observatory 
Bulletin 5: 77; see also 2: 438); singles in 1964 on 9th, 19th and 22nd 
May, and Ist, 11th and 16th June (F.I.B.O. records per RH). 

Shetland (1961: —) 

Spiggie. One by loch 23rd June 1963 (2: 483); one 20th May 1964 (per 
RJ ds. 

Hamnavoe, West Burra. One 31st May 1961 (1: 488). 

Lerwick. One or two arrived end May or June 1964 (per RJT); 3 still 
Ist-8th Sept 1964; stayed all winter (GB, DC). 

Veensgarth, Mainland. One 12th Sept 1964; one (perhaps same) Asta (2 
mls S; and 1 ml N of Scalloway) flying 'S that day (BLSH). 

Kergord, Weisdale. Two arrived end May or June 1964 (per RJT): 1 
disappeared Aug 1964 (IW). 

Bixter. Two end May or June 1964 stayed to mid July (RJT). 

Burravoe, Yell. One or two late May or June 1964 (per RJT). 

West Sandwick, Yell. One or two late May or June 1964 (per RJT). 

Mid Yell. One 19th May 1964 was earliest of the May-June batch of | 
Shetland records (RJT). | 

Fetlar. One or two late May or Tune 1964 (per RJT). 

Unst. Noted late May or June 1964 (per RJT); 1/2 early Sept 1964 (MS). 


Key to initials of observers 


A. Anderson, E. V. Anderson, N. K. Atkinson, W. Austin, W. Bain, E. 
Balfour, R. Bernard, W. K. Birrell, H. Boase, G. Bowers, W. Q. Brown, 
K. Bruce, R. J. Buxton, J. Cameron, A. Campbell, Dr B. Campbell, Dr 
J. W. Campbell, Rev. G. Carse, C. V. Chileott;.D: Coutts, DB) Gomae, 
the late W. Crawford. H. G. Cree, G. M. Crighton, W. A. J. Cunningham, 
G. Davies (GDv), G. Dick (GDk), H. E. M. Dott, J. Dunbar, Miss A. E. 
Duncan, J. M. Dunn, Dr G. M. Dunnet, W. M. M. Eddie, Dr W. J. 
Eggeling, N. Elkins, R. W. Forrester, D. D. Galloway, S. Gordon, J. Green- 
lees, H. Halliday, B..L...S. Hardy, .R.. Hewson-.(RHw),. Dr Rie Deu 
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R. Hudson (RH), W. Hughes, Sir G. Hughes-Onslow, Miss A. M. Hutton, 
Dr D. Jenkins, R. Job, V. A. Joss, Miss H. Knight, A. C. Laing, P. S. 
Leask, J. Lees, Lt.-Col. W. M. Logan-Home, A. J. B. Loudon, I. H. Lys- 
ter, D. A. Maccormick, A. Macdonald (AMcD), D. Macdonald, M. Mac- 
donald, J. MacGeoch (JMcG), A. T. Macmillan, Mrs E. MacPherson, J. 
Mair (JMr), Gp. Capt. S. Marshall, E. A. J. K. Maynard, Prof. M. F. M. 
Meiklejohn, A. Morris (AMo), J. B. Murray, R. Murray, W. Murray, 
BD. J. Norden, D. W.: Oliver, Dr I. D. Pennie, J. N. Petrie, W. Pryde, 
A. D. K. Ramsay, C. P. Rawcliffe, G. A. Richards, Dr R. Richter, D. Rob- 
ertson, Miss M. R. Robertson, C. Ross, Dr H. C. Scott, Mrs A. F. W. 
Sharp, Mrs A. Shearer, A. G. Shivas, E. Simms, M. |Sinclair, J. Snedden, 
Brig. C. E. H. Sparrow, N. B. Stanners, D. M. Stark, G. J. Strachan, 
mo Stiart. Or EH. J. Dattersall, Miss V. M. Thom, G. E. Thomason, R. J. 
Tulloch, N. Usher, A. D. Watson, J. Watson (JWa), Mrs V. M. Watson, 
G. T. White, J. Whyte (JWh), W. H. Wild, Mrs I. Winton, P. B. Words- 
worth, FI.-Lt. D. Wright. 

Later information also from: R. O. Blyth, Dr D. T. Gibson, Mrs E. M. 
N. Gibson. 


Movements of the Mute Swan in East Scotland 


HENRY BOASE 


Introduction 


Observation by the writer of the movements of Mute Swans 
on both tidal and fresh water in the Tay Faunal Area, mainly 
in east Perth and Angus, has continued since 1933 until the 
present time. Much of the earlier work concerned numbers 
on the various lochs. During the second World War the be- 
haviour of a winter gathering on a tidal pond at Dundee was 
watched. In 1950 a moulting group was found at Montrose 
Basin, and since then a continuous record of numbers and 
behaviour there has been kept. At a later date, in August 1953, 
counts were begun at Loch Leven, near Kinross. 


In detailing the movements of Mute Swans during the 
year, the following aspects are dealt with—return to breeding 
sites; nesting; departure of adults and young from nesting 
place; duration of family group; constitution, build-up, and 
dispersal of wintering group; constitution, build-up, and dis- 
persal of summering group. In this review the items cover, as 
it were, two years, as one follows the doings of a breeding 
pair and the brood: actually the various groupings occur 
together in each year. 

Return to breeding sites 

Four sites around Invergowrie on the Angus/Perthshire 
border are the source of the following records; these sites are 
referred to as A, B, C and D. The site at D was on the tidal 
margin of a stream, and though it was occupied for several 
consecutive years the nesting failed through flooding at spring 
tides. Arrival at a breeding place may be in autumn. The 
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earliest date noted was 23rd September at B. The pair re- 
mained until 27th September, returned once in October, twice 
in November—once in company with six juveniles of the 
year—once each in December and January, and finally settled 
in from 4th February. The other sites provided fewer but 
similar records and all four sites were occupied in February 
unless the weather was severe, as in 1963 when the return 
was delayed until late March. In two instances solo birds oc- 
cupied a site; both had poor bill colour and were displaced 
by pairs. 

Nesting 


The building of a nest has been seen on 25th March, but 
most of the nests have been built in late April and early May. 
There are six records of broods in May—one from the 13th; 
the others in the last week. The remaining records are for 
June, mostly in the first half. Two instances of failure to hatch 
were noted; apparently the clutches were infertile. One of 
these belonged to a pair which drove away a solo bird that 
was sitting on a nest; the pair arrived in late April and was 
building on the 26th. ‘The nest was abandoned in mid J uly. 


Departure of adults and young from nesting place 


Two of the nesting places—B and C—were near the tidal 
shore of the Tay estuary, and the length of stay at the site 
varied widely. A brood which hatched at B on 13th May left 
the nesting place for tidal water on 21st July. A brood seen 
on 25th May at this site had gone on 28th August but had 
returned on 3lst August and remained until 8th September. 
Another year, a brood which hatched on 5th June was out on 
13th June on the tidal shore, where it remained until 26th 
June at least; it may have been lost in a storm in the next 
day or two. At site C a brood which hatched about 27th June 
was still there on 30th September. One juvenile was there 
on 13th October and the pair, with two of the young, was 
there on 22nd October and remained up to 3rd December. The 
following year the brood was seen on 21st June and was at 
the site on 31st July. The family party was on tidal water on 
4th August. On the lochs it is quite normal for the family 
group to remain intact near the nesting place until the end 
of the year or, as sometimes happens, until it is frozen off. 


There are records of broods on tidal water at Montrose 
Basin in July and August which show that the nesting place 
may be left when the young are quite small. There is a record 
of a family party on 22nd June, and others were on the Basin 
by 25th June and by 9th July. Young about fourteen days old 
were seen on 17th July. There are several instances of these 
broods leaving Montrose Basin after a week or two, and as 


PLATE 24, Willow Warbler at nest, Longside, Aberdeenshire, 1964. Three young succe: 
fully fledged on 4th August from this unusually open nest, sited two feet from the ground 
on an east-facing ivy-clad wall of a stone wash-house. The nest was in a very exposed 


position and subject to frequent disturbance. 


Photograph by J. Edelsten 


 3(6) 


PLATE 25. Ross’s Goose and Grey Lag Goose in captivity, Kincardineshire, 
24th October 1964. Though the size of geese is noticeably variable this gives 
an idea of the relative sizes of these two species. The two photographs re- , 
produced here are of topical interest in view of recent sightings of Ross’s 
Geese (probably escapes) in various parts of Scotland (see 5: 158, 262), and | 
the number of white geese (Ross’s and Snow) now reported each year. f 


Photograph by David Jenkins 
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PLATE 26. Head of Ross’s Goose, 


showing the relatively stubby-looking bill, 
the round high-crowned shape with peak well forward (see also plate 25) 
and the eye close to the bill. 


Photograph by David Jenkins 
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the young cannot fly it may be that they returned to the 
South Esk from whence they came. 


Duration of family group 


Most of the family parties seem to break up in January. 
This is what one would expect in view of the return of 
breeding pairs to the nesting places in February. Records of 
brown young at Montrose Basin during the years 1952-64 
show increasing numbers from September; so that by Novem- 
ber the number of young present is about double that in July- 
August. The largest count of juveniles was 23 in January 
1956 in a total of 97 Mute Swans—about 25°%. There were 
three counts of 16—in 1953, 1957 and 1961—in totals of 107, 
133 and 123 birds—12°/ to 15%. These figures are approximate, 
as some juveniles moult contours and lose much colour from 
the flights by January. In some instances family parties re- 
main quite apart from the main body of wintering Mute 
Swans. According to the Handbook the juveniles are fully 
fledged in 14 weeks, so that flight from a distant breeding 
place is unlikely before mid September. The earliest record 
of juveniles in flight noted by the writer is 16th October; and 
of wing-flapping at the nesting place, 30th September—these 
young hatched in mid June. The early arrivals at Montrose 
Basin must therefore have come from nearby breeding places, 
presumably along the lower course of the South Esk. 


Constitution, build-up, and dispersal of wintering group, and of 
summering group 

The wintering group of Mute Swans must consist of some 
adult birds, some yearlings which have gone through their 
first full moult, and the young of the year. 

The wintering group at Dundee watched in the years 1940- 
47 showed a steady build-up from mid September to a maxi- 
mum count in January-February, with a marked and rapid 
reduction in numbers from early March, but presently slowing 
down, and the final dispersal in May. This gathering was seen 
to consist of mixed ages; in December 1944, of 129 birds, 25 
appeared to be adults, ten were brown young, and the balance 
white immatures. Similar proportions were found in January- 
February 1945 and in January 1946. Unfortunately the time 
of departure of the seeming adults was not noted, but the 
later departures commonly consisted of groups of swans, up 
to fifteen in number, which indicated immatures. 

The second series of records is for Montrose Basin, extend- 
ing from 1952 to 1964. The records show a marked loss in num- 
bers in September, extending into October, followed by an 
increase of rather varying degree in November-December. 
Owing to the exposure, storms affect the numbers, some birds 
taking refuge on the lochs to the west, The winter counts are 
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generally about a hundred, roughly two-thirds of the summer- 
ing counts. | 

During the autumn, rather complex movements are in pro- 
gress. First, there is the arrival of family parties from near 
nesting places, and later, from mid October, some parties 
may come from more distant places. At the same time there 
is the departure of newly mated pairs from the “third-sum- 
mer” group, and possibly some solo birds of this group, and 
second-summer birds, to occupy possible breeding places. 
There may be passage of family parties, but the only evidence 
is the arrival and later absence of the brown-plumaged young. 


The result of these movements is a net loss of around a 
third of the summer numbers. As the family parties generally 
include the two parent birds their presence masks in part the 
departure of other white summering birds of various ages. 


In October-November, there is sometimes an increase on 
lochs, but not on the rivers. In some instances at least these 
are immatures in small groups. 


In January and early February, numbers on tidal water of 
the Tay estuary at Broughty Ferry and Barnhill rise mark- 
edly and remain so into April. There are also more swans on 
the rivers (Tay, Isla) at this time, and in some years an in- 
crease at Montrose Basin has been noted. These increases 
may be weather movements of birds driven from lochs and 
ponds to tidal water and rivers where freezing does not occur. 
In spite of the usual return to breeding places in late Feb- 
ruary, there is little change in counts of the coastal groups. 
In March, counts at Montrose Basin may fall to the lowest 
for the year. In April, numbers begin to rise, and reach a 
maximum in July-August. 


The records suggest that immatures and juveniles must 
make up the bulk of the groups on tidal water. Obviously 
these are not competitors for breeding places, and hence the 
lingering of the birds until April. 


There are therefore two movements in progress in spring— 
the departure to breeding places, and the formation of the 
summering group. The numbers at Montrose show an average 
of 100 or so in November-February, and 145 in July-August, 
with six counts exceeding 170 since 1957. Under suitable con- 
ditions of tide it is possible to see the bill colour of these 
summering birds. In June, at least 80°/ are very pale, ranging 
from almost colourless (grey), through “blue-bill” to greyish- 
lemon. As the summer advances, there is increasing colour in 
some of the bills. One can only assume meantime (ringing 
may give some definite information) that these are the two- 
year-old birds, which at this time undergo their second full 
moult, and after it engage in display and pair up. Others are 
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probably yearlings which moult their slightly dusky plumage 
and appear in full whiteness. 


The other birds present may be adults—it is only possible 
to say that they show good bill colour but no arrogance. Full 
copulation display has been seen on 28th May, a date which 
leaves in doubt effective breeding; it suggests, rather, imper- 
fect maturity. 


Some counts of breeding pairs were made during the last 
15 years. In five years, 12 pairs were found; once there were 
15; in others nine or less. The number of broods varied from 
8 in three summers, twice 7, once 5, twice 4, and once only 2. 
The number of young reared was 31 in 1956, 27 in 1957, and 22 
in 1961. There were other similar totals during earlier years. 
Unfortunately these records are not complete for every year. 


There were other pairs known to be nesting on the River 
South Esk, on the River Earn, on ponds at Tayport and also 
in Angus which did not get regular survey. These additional 
pairs could amount to 8, and with 12 pairs under fairly reg- 
ular observation the total breeding population could be 20 
pairs. 

Assuming that the number of juveniles reared in any year 
is 25 to 30, and that the second-summer survivors are 20 to 25, 
these with the adult group of about 40 make a wintering pop- 
ulation of 80 to 100 possible, and this is not far from the 
actual counts. 


The summer counts can only be explained by assuming 
that a considerable number of swans come from outside the 
area. In July, when the larger counts are attained, most 
breeding pairs and their broods are still at the breeding 
places. That implies that some forty adults of the wintering 
group are elsewhere and not at Montrose or on the Angus 
coast. It seems therefore that eighty or more Mute Swans, 
probably all immatures, come in late spring and depart in 
autumn. 

The summer assembly of Mute Swans is sometimes even 
more marked at Loch Leven at Kinross. A wintering popula- 
tion of under 20, and a breeding population of under 12 pairs, 
has been followed by a summer count exceeding 400 birds, 
practically all of which departed in August-September after 
the moult without any impact on the numbers in Angus. 

The highest winter total for stations in Angus and east 
Perth is 190 in 1955, a figure nearly double the average for 
Montrose. The highest summer total is 228 in 1958, more than 
30% above the average for Montrose. 

In 1955, when a census of Mute Swans was taken in Great 
Britain, a total of 1500 non-breeding birds was given for 
Scotland. In August that year the Angus and Loch Leven 
assemblies accounted for 440, nearly 30° of the non-breeding 
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population. In 1962 the August counts for Angus and Loch 
Leven accounted for 656 Mute Swans, yet there was no report 
of any marked increase elsewhere. 


Feeding habits 


The feeding habits of these large assemblies of Swans are 
of importance. At Montrose Basin the summering pack finds 
food mainly in the river channel; only a few birds feed on the 
flats. In winter there is only a small number in the river; 
most of the Mute Swans feed at sewer outfalls and on fish 
refuse at the harbour. On the Angus coast the summering 
group at Barnhill feeds in the vicinity of several sewer out- 
falls and the outrun of the Dichty Burn. The number feeding 
there in winter is very small. At Broughty Ferry there is no 
regular summering group, but in winter a moderate number 
feed near a small outfall, and in the harbour, where feeding 
by the public seems usual. Mute Swans seem to feed only 
rarely on land; sometimes on saltings but very rarely on fields, 
in contrast to the Whooper Swan. 

Summary of dates 

. Occupation of breeding places from September; more marked return 
in February. 

. Nesting, mostly April-May; broods, last week of May. 

. Stay of brood at nesting place varies widely. 

. There is a definite increase of juveniles on tidal water from mid 
October. 

. Movement in autumn consists of two streams—departure of new 
pairs and a scattering of immatures; and a build-up of wintering 
groups. 

6. Movement in early spring to breeding places; later, from April, a 
build-up of immatures at moulting places. 


j—_— 


Sal & W DO 


Short Notes 


Spoonbills in Perthshire and Moray 


While driving along the A85 near Crieff on the way from 
Perth on 16th July 1964 we saw a Spoonbill. It landed briefly 
on the road 10 yards in front of the car with some gulls and 
we had time to note the white plumage, long strangely- 
shaped bill, large size, heronlike shape, wings and flight, and 
the long legs. No ring was seen on the legs. The yellow or 
bone-coloured bill indicated that it was a young bird. It seems 
possible that the birds had mistaken the road for water in 
the brilliant morning sunshine. 

J. R. and P. M. PALMER. 


On 19th October 1964 in the Culbin Sandhills near the 
mouth of the Findhorn I saw a Spoonbill about 120 yards 
away in excellent light flying SW along the shore of the 
Moray Firth. It flew close enough for me to see that the tips 
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of the primaries were black, the bill flesh-coloured and the 
legs greyish, confirming that it was an immature bird, but I 
did not see any ring on its leg. Although in the district before 
and after this date I did not see it on any other occasion. 


L. P. ALDER. 


At 11.40 am. on 28th October 1964 a juvenile Spoonbill 
appeared on a lagoon habitat constructed in JWC’s garden at 
Rannagulzion, near Blairgowrie. It arrived from SSE and 
immediately started to feed in the pool, scything with its 
enormous flesh-pink bill in the watery ooze. Later it seemed 
tired and slept a lot. 


It was a grand spectacle—as big as a Heron, not quite pure 
white, with brownish-black wingtips, blackish legs, and bill 
pinkish at the base, shading to purplish at the tip. It had a 
very deep—almost one inch we would guess—rather brassy 
ring on the right leg. 

It was seen also by P. F. James and Major and Mrs A. M. 
Macfarlane, and again early on the 29th when it was flushed 
from the Drimmie Burn by E. Price. 


JAMES W. CAMPBELL, V. M. THom. 


(A Spoonbill flew over the Isle of May on 16th September 
(3: 283), and there were rumours of one on the Fife coast in 
October. On 5th November a Spoonbill wearing just such a 
ring as described above was accidentally shot near Perth. It 
had been ringed as a nestling near Krapje (45°18’N, 16°50’E) 
in the Hrvatska province of Jugoslavia on 22nd June 1964. 
This was obviously the same bird that was seen near Blair- 
gowrie, but it would not be safe to assume that it was invol- 
ved in the earlier records. There are no previous records of 
the species from Moray Basin, Tay or the Isle of May.—Eb.) 


King Eider in Shetland 


While scanning a large raft of Eiders some 300 yds offshore 
at Braewick, Lerwick, on 19th October 1964 GB noticed a 
strange one amongst the rest. As the flock moved closer he 
was able to identify this bird as a drake King Eider. He then 
fetched W. G. Porteous, who brought his 30x telescope and 
obtained good views of the bird; and then DC and C. S. Waller, 
who were able to examine it with an 80x telescope and make 
detailed notes. It was seen also by W. Kay, who had photo- 
graphed one a few years ago. All these observers agreed that 
it was undoubtedly a King Eider. 

The silhouette of the bird—especially its head—was un- 
mistakeable among the common Eiders, even in poor light 
when colour could not readily be seen. The King Eider was 
smaller than an Hider, shorter in the neck and body, and the 
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neck being thinner made the head, already bigger than an 
Hider’s, seem very big. The head was very angular—like a 
rounded off rectangle, compared with the rather triangular 
shape of an Hider’s. This was caused by the almost vertical 
shield and forehead, and another corner at the back of the 
head. The shield over the bill was not quite so large and richly 
coloured as in the Field Guide, although the bill was the 
colour of an Oystercatcher’s. The crown and nape were bluish 
grey; the face a rather dirty pale grey—not the white of the 
books, as the bird was evidently not fully out of eclipse and 
darker feathers still showed. The neck was white, the breast 
off-white with a pinkish flush, and the rear part of the bird 
(on the water) black except for a horizontal white line on the 
forewing and a circular white patch on the thigh. The two 
black “sails’’ on the back could also be seen. 


These notes are based on details supplied by all the obser- 
vers mentioned. The bird unfortunately did not stay for more 
than a few days. King Eiders are rare visitors but there have 
been a number of previous Shetland records. 


G. Bowers, D. Coutts. 
Red-footed Falcon in Shetland 


On 25th May 1964 I visited Baltasound, Unst, to look for 
a hawk with red legs and feet which had been frequenting 
the area since the 19th and which generally appeared in the 
late afternoon and seemed to be feeding on insects. I could 
not find it during the afternoon, but at about 8 p.m. the bird 
appeared in its usual place by a newly sown oat field. 


In flight it was about the size of a Kestrel; perhaps a little 
smaller in the body and longer in the wing. It hovered very 
briefly before settling on a clod of earth, and gave me a 
good view of its back and spread tail. At rest, the most im- 
mediately noticeable feature was the pattern of the head. 
The following description is compiled from notes made at 
the time: 


Black patch through eye with short “moustache,” contrasting sharply 
with pale creamy throat, cheek and side of neck; back, mantle and 
scapulars slaty grey, closely barred darker, and shading to dark ruf- 
ous on lower nape; this pattern extended to a point below creamy 
cheek, and also in very narrow strip up back of neck, widening on 
crown and merging into greyish forehead; light mark just above cere; 
small dark mark on side of neck between black eye-patch and dark 
strip up back of neck; tail grey, finely barred darker, with whitish 
narrow terminal and dark, broader sub-terminal bands; impression 
of lighter inner web to outer tail feathers when tail spread; primaries 
dark; secondaries tinged brown; underparts pale rufous on breast, 
shading to light fawn below, with some fine, dark streaking on flanks; 
under tail-coverts and “trousers” fawnish; legs and feet orange-red; 
bill dark towards tip, horn at base, with rather bright flesh-coloured 
cere; eye dark with flesh-coloured rim. 
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The bird’s usual mode of feeding was to sit on an elevated 
clod or stone watching for an insect to move, when it would 
either run or fly, depending on the distance, and pounce on its 
victim. It was seen to hover also, about 10 to 15 ft above the 
field, for short periods before pouncing. Usually it fed well 
into the dusk. It was seen to perch on telephone and power 
cables and on a chimney pot, and was thought once to have 
roosted on a telephone pole. 

I concluded that the bird was a female Red-footed Falcon, 
the first recorded in Shetland other than at Fair Isle. The 
weather immediately before it was first seen on 19th May 
had been unsettled, with some strong south-easterly winds 
and a lot of rain. It was last seen on the 29th. 


R. J. TULLOCH. 
Great Skua breeding in North West Highlands 


On 26th May 1964 a Great Skuas’ nest with two eggs was 
found on Handa, West Sutherland, by Miss Sheila Y. Ricketts. 
One of the eggs disappeared between 10th and 16th June, but 
the other hatched by 10th July. The chick thrived, but un- 
fortunately, when it had almost reached the flying stage, my 
wife and I found it lying dead on 6th August. It had been de- 
capitated and was quite fresh. Apart from its missing head 
there were no other signs of violence. Some Great Black- 
backed Gulls nest nearby, and it is possible that the young 
Bonxie strayed into gull territory and was attacked. 

From 1959 onwards Great Skuas have been recorded off 
Handa Bird Reserve on several occasions during the summer, 
but it was not until 13th June 1962 that a pair was recorded 
as actually alighting beside a pool in the centre of the island. 
They were not nesting. On 29th May 1963 W. J. Eggeling saw 
a pair courting near Sithean Mor—the highest point on the 
island. They were frequently seen throughout the summer 
but did not nest. On 4th July 1963 four adults were noted at 
_ one time; and during the summer of 1964 up to four adults 
were seen on the island. 

This is the first breeding record of the Great Skua in the 
North West Highlands. It represents a further extension of 
the breeding range of this species in Scotland to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn (see antea 2: 427). 


GEORGE WATERSTON. 
Arctic Terns breeding in South Fife 


In July 1949 I was at Ruddons Point at the east end of 
Largo Bay having a look at a small scattered breeding colony 
of Common Terns. Amongst them were either two or three 
pairs of Arctic Terns, of which two nests were found. There 
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were also two Roseate Terns in the air but I could not trace 
a nest. 

I reported all this to Miss E. V. Baxter at the time and have 
just come across her acknowledgment, in which she comments 
on it being the first breeding record of the Arctic Tern in 
South Fife. I remember Miss Baxter telling me that she and 
Miss L. J. Rintoul later visited the colony and saw both 
Common and Arctic Terns but no Roseates. They do not, 
however, mention the record in The Birds of Scotland. As 
these are the only Arctic Terns found breeding on the main- 
land of Forth, except for small numbers in East Lothian, it 
seems worth putting them on record. 

W. J. EGGELING. 


Little Owls in Dumfriesshire 


On the afternoon of Ist April 1965 my wife and I were 
driving past Carrifran in the Moffat Water Valley when we 
saw a Little Owl sitting on the exact same dry-stone dyke 
where we saw one about three years ago (2: 248). 

When the bird flew a short distance it was immediately 
mobbed by small birds, and when it settled on a large stone 
on the hillside three Wheatears and a pair of Pied Wagtails 
mobbed it from about one to two yards away. 

The date of the previous report mentioned above was pub- 
lished as 26th April 1961, but was in fact 26th April 1962. 


Ei. DICERBO. 
Great Tit killing and carrying Wren 


Our house is situated some 30 ft above Little Loch Shieldaig 
—an arm of Gairloch in Wester Ross. The garden stretches 
along the shore for about 100 yds and is some two acres in 
extent. There are old oaks, as well as birch and willow scrub, 
and during the past few years my wife and I have planted a 
variety of trees and shrubs in and around the garden—both 
for pleasure and shelter, and to attract wild birds. Food is put 
out at various points in the garden, and birds feed right up 
to the large double-glazed windows. Heathers grow a few feet 
away, and through these Wrens have been seen working from 
time to time. 

During a spell of open weather, at 1300 hrs on 8th January 
1965, at a distance of four feet from the window, I saw a 
Great Tit kill and carry away a Wren. When first I saw the 
incident the Great Tit was on top of the Wren and hammer- 
ing at its head. The Wren’s legs and the one wing that I could 
see were still moving. I rapped on the window, hoping to dis- 
tract the Great Tit, but it picked up the Wren—now apparent- 
ly dead—in its beak, and flew off. Though I ran outside at 
once I was unable to locate either of the birds. 
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The Handbook refers to Great Tits killing young birds, 
attacking the brain, but not to flying off with them. My atten- 
tion has however been drawn to a somewhat similar record 
of a Great Tit killing and carrying a Goldcrest (Brit. Birds 51: 
355), though in that instance a remarkable point was that the 
tit apparently used its feet, in the manner of a raptor, to carry 
its victim. 

Eric N. HUNTER. 


Redwings breeding in North West Highlands 


About 1700 hrs BST on the wet afternoon of 13th June 1964 
we heard a Redwing singing in the policies of a lodge in West 
Sutherland. Soon the bird flew up from a clipped rhododen- 
dron hedge to perch in a small rowan, where it continued to 
sing, giving us excellent views through binoculars at about 
30 yds. After it flew away we heard it singing once or twice 
while we were searching the shrubbery, which was mainly of 
rhododendrons. We found occupied nests of Song Thrush and 
Blackbird, as well as several used nests of thrush type which 
could have been built by Redwings; but it was not until 1815 
hrs, when we were working a hillside outside the policies, 
with scattered shrub trees and thick bracken, that we flushed 
first two short-tailed juveniles about three to four weeks old 
and then an adult Redwing. Although BC had only a brief 
view of the juveniles, it allowed him to see both the pale 
superciliary stripe and the chestnut underwing. 


As it was now raining hard we did not continue our search 
for more than a few minutes, and we had no chance to re- 
visit the area another day. Although breeding Redwings have 
been reported recently in the north of Ross-shire (antea 1: 
454; 2: 441), and earlier in North Sutherland (The Birds of 
Scotland 1: 189), there is no published record for the North 
West Highlands. 

BRUCE CAMPBELL, C. E. H. Sparrow. 


Great Reed Warbler in East Inverness 


On 8th June 1964 an unusual song was heard coming from 
a reedbed bordering a marshy pool in the East Inverness 
division of the Moray Faunal Area. The song was quite un- 
like that of any bird normally found in the area, though sug- 
gestive of Reed or Sedge Warbler, but far louder; at times it 
sounded more like some strange species of frog than a bird. 
Together with a group of visiting birdwatchers I made de- 
tailed notes of the song and the bird, and identified it as a 
Great Reed Warbler—a species which I know by sight and 
sound in Holland. 


The bird was watched repeatedly in the same place daily 
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until 20th June by myself and several observers to whom I 
am indebted for their co-operation and help—in particular 
Miss Helen L. Glenn; and Miss M. Jennings and Miss E. Good- 
ing, who originally located the bird. On the 12th I visited the 
area with Douglas N. Weir and he made full independent field 
notes and sketches of the bird. Much material from HLG’s and 
DNW’s notes has been incorporated in the comments and de- 
scriptions which follow. 

The song was very loud, strident, and divided into phrases 
of about three notes, with four or five different types of 
phrase, in a wide range of harsh, clear and fluty, and low, 
gruff frog-like notes. The bird sometimes sang in flight, in- 
cluding a thrush-like chortle. It sang strongly and constantly, 
especially in the late evening, from 8th to 14th June when- 
ever the area was visited, but progressively less frequently 
from 15th to 20th. It was virtually invisible when it remained 
silently in the reeds. A low sallow bush, close to the water and 
some 2 ft taller than the reeds, was its favourite song perch 
to which it continually returned, and the droppings there sug- 
gested that the perch had been in use for a few days when 
the bird was discovered. It also sang occasionally from reeds 
at the edge of the water about 15 yds away. The song was 
a miscellany of sound, with the favourite passage—keekerri- 
keek (harsh), tootoo (fluty), gurkgurk (low)—sometimes 
babbled without a break for up to 14 minutes. A portion of 
this song recorded on tape was instantly identified by two 
Dutch ornithologists. 

The bird had a very bold appearance, standing up promin- 
ently on the bush, singing with head back; it frequently 
chased off Reed Buntings which came near, and looked larger 
and stouter than these, both when perched and in flight— 
very large for a warbler and clearly much bigger than any of 
the British breeding species. 


From a distance the impression was of a very large heavily- 
built “hunchbacked” warbler, with a rather drooping tail; 
mid-brown above and whitish below, with darker wings and 
tail. The rather grey-brown head, darker than the back, con- 
trasted sharply with the white throat ostentatiously puffed 
out while it sang. When the bird flew, the wing area seemed 
large for a warbler and the tail long and heavy. The following 
plumage description has been assembled from our various 


notes: 


Curiously high-pointed crown with occasional suggestion of crest; 
crown medium brown, with sides of head rather darker ash brown ex- 
tending over ear coverts; indistinct whitish eyestripe; mantle and back 
unstreaked rather reddish medium brown (“dead reed colour”); rump 
paler brown; rather long tail, dark or blackish brown with centre 
feathers lighter; wings brown with dark grey-brown or blackish flight 
feathers; conspicuous satin white throat; rest of underparts pale, 
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Shading through dirty white on breast to light yellowish-buff on flanks, 
with belly and under tail-coverts white; bill apparently dark, straight, 
rather long, and perhaps heavy for a warbler; legs evidently pale, but 
not seen well; eye dark; gape orange-red. 


The only previous Scottish Great Reed Warbler was iden- 
es in Shetland on 4th and 5th June 1958 (Scot. Birds 1: 
54). 
Cottin C. I. Murpocu. 


Yellow-breasted Bunting in Orkney 


On 22nd October 1964 we identified a Yellow-breasted Bun- 
ting on Auskerry. We watched it for some hours in the late 
afternoon and evening, in sunlight at first, and at times from 
only a few yards range. It was gone next day. 


The general impression was of a small round-headed bunting 
about the same size as a Reed Bunting, or possibly a little 
smaller, somewhat dumpy, with rather prominent head mark- 
ings, largely unstreaked underparts and dark brown upper- 
parts. It was rather active, and difficult to approach nearer 
than 25 yds. When feeding it usually hopped, but occasionally 
ran a few steps. It often flicked its tail, and had a bounding 
flight like most other buntings. Its call was a Yellowhammer- 
like chuk or tick, often repeated. Its plumage was as follows: 


Head generally dark brown, with well marked paler crown stripe, 
grey-brown or buff-brown, from near top of crown to nape; very pro- 
minent pale buff or pale yellow eyestripe from just in front of and 
above eye to rather abrupt end on ear coverts; very dark chocolate 
mark from eye to ear coverts, accentuating eyestripe; rest of ear 
coverts and lores brown, with darker brown mark in malar region 
forming very indistinct moustache; the combination of dark markings 
around the eye formed a rather square-ended hood on the back of the 
head; nape, mantle and back dark brown with prominent buff streaks, 
giving appearance of two pale lines down back; rump evidently as 
dark as rest of upperparts and apparently unstreaked, but not seen 
well; tail quite deeply notched, dark brown with noticeable white on 
outer feathers (EB did not get a good view and he was unable 
to see any white); narrow chestnut band on breast; rest of throat, 
breast and belly unstreaked pale lemon yellow, fading to buffish on 
belly; slight streaking on flanks; under tail-coverts not specifically 
noted but probably pale buff; wing generally dark brownish, with broad 
buff tips to secondary and median coverts forming two distinct bars 
on closed wing; light buff edging to secondary coverts; primaries dark; 
legs pale, possibly flesh or light brown; bill similar in shape to a 
Chaffinch’s, relatively larger than a Reed Bunting’s, pale brown, with 
upper mandible slightly darker (EB) than Jower; eye dark wien no 
eye-ring. 


This is the first record of a Yellow-breasted Bunting in Ork, 
ney. 
E. J. WiutraMs, E. Batrour. 
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M. E. Grace (MEGc), Mrs J. A. R. Grant, M. E. Greenhalgh (MEGh), 
Dr G. Hope, R. B. Hughes, P. F. James, R. Job, P. Johnson, A. F. 
Leitch, A. Macdonald, A. M. Macfarlane, J. MacGeoch (JMcG), I. M. 
MacLean, A. T. Macmillan, R. McWilliam, W. Matheson, Prof. M 
F. M. Meiklejohn, J. Morgan (JMn), C. Murray, J. B. Murray, Miss 
M. H. Murray, D. J. Norden, D. W. Oliver, T. Paterson, G. L. A. 
Patrick, J. Potter, R. M. Ramage, A. D. K. Ramsay, G. A. Richards, 
Po We Sandeman, Dr T. C. Smout, Brig. C. E> Sparesaeeees 
Spence, D. M. Stark, 1.28 SSwaniComate beh A. Temple, 
Miss V. M. Thom, Ri Be Tozer, R. Je Tulloch, L. A. Urquhart, Dr 
W. FE. Waters, G. Waterston, Mrs M. I. Waterston, ‘Ad Ta Watson, 
widd ie E. J. Wiseman, Prof. V. C. Wynne- Edwards, W. Wyper, 

onfrillo 


January to April dates refer to 1965 and all others to 1964). 
Distribution 


Observations included in this section were all made after 
lst December 1964 except such older records as are relevant 
to more recent topics. 


Unusual on fresh water outside the breeding season, a 
Black-throated Diver in changing plumage was at Kilconquhar 
Loch, Fife, on 20th February (DWO). Also inland was an oiled 
Red-throated Diver which was picked up dead at Gadloch, Lan- 
arkshire, on 23rd January (FC, WW, BZ). 

Reports of Red-necked Grebes are of one found dying near 
Fife Ness on 3rd January (JARG); one at Barassie, Ayrshire, 
on 24th January (LAU); and two off Southerness, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, on 13th March (DJN, DWO). Two Black-necked 
Grebes were seen at Aberlady Bay, East Lothian, on 17th 
January (RSB, JMn, AT); and single birds are reported from 
Fife at Tentsmuir on 3rd January (THE), and at Dalgety Bay 
on lst February (RSB). 

A Gannet inland was an adult seen flying along the east side 
of Loch Lomond, in Stirlingshire, on 28th March (PGB). 

A Bittern was flushed from a ditch at Dirleton, East Lothian, 
on 12th February (IHB). 


A quite exceptional number of Mallard was recorded at the 
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Eden Estuary, Fife, on 20th January, when it was estimated 
that at least 14,000 were present (JLSC). Reports of Gadwall 
include a pair at the mouth of the Endrick, Stirling/Dunbar- 
tonshire, on 14th and 29th March (RSB, DJN, DWO); a pair 
at Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, on 13th February and again on 
14th March when an additional female was also seen (LAU); 
and three at Camphill Reservoir, Ayrshire, on 12th December 
(RWF). Single males have been seen at Glenbuck Reservoir, 
Ayrshire, on 24th February (GAR) and at the south end of 
Loch Ken, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 13th December: this being 
the first the observer has seen for two winters at this usually 
regular haunt (ADW). 


There are a number of reports of single male Pintail in Edin- 
burgh; at Lochend Loch on 13th January (PWS) and again on 
13th February when one was also present at Figgate Pond 
(DRA); one was standing on the ice at St Margaret’s Loch on 
7th March (PJ, AFL). Also in Midlothian, a male wintered on 
the Moorfoot reservoirs (DGA); and a pair was seen at Cram- 
ond on 16th January and 6th and 14th March (TCS, EJW). 


An immature male Long-tailed Duck was inland at Hamilton 
Low Parks, Lanarkshire, on 24th January (WMME). 


High counts of waterfowl in the Inverness area include 300 
Goldeneye off Inverness on 30th January and 300 off Inver- 
gordon, KE. Ross, on 26th February. On 28th February there 
were about 170 Velvet Scoters at Findhorn Bay, Morayshire 
(RHD). ) 


Reports of Goosanders in places where this species is rare 
are of a pair at Loch of Brockan, Orkney, during February 
(EB); three pairs at Barvas, Lewis, on 6th March, and a male 
at the same place on 13th March (NE). A male and two 
females were on Loch Skerrols, Islay, on 18th February (NE); 
and there was a male at Elie Ness, Fife, on 7th March (DWO). 
The usual wintering flock on the Beauly Firth reached a peak 
of 800 on 3rd February (RHD). 


Once more there are numerous reports of Smew: 


Near Lerwick, Shetland—male for fortnight from 14th Mar (per 
REE). 
Strathbeg, Aberdeen—red-head on 18th Feb (JE). 

River Tay, in Perth—red-head on 3rd and 4th Jan (PFJ). 

Peppermill, Fife—male on 20th Feb (GDk, JP, IT). 

ereporn Dam, Clackmannan—male on 14th Mar (RSB, GDn, JMn, 
AT) 


Endrick Mouth—red-head on 29th Mar (RSB). 

Edgelaw, Midlothian—red-head 13th Dec and 14th March (DGA). 

Barr and Castle Semple Lochs, Renfrew—red-head from 24th Jan to 
6th Mar, with 2 on 13th and 14th Feb (RGC, ND, GAR, LAU, WHW). 

Rowbank Reservoir, Renfrew—red-head on 2lst Mar (RGC). 

Glenbuck, Ayr/Lanark—red-head on 24th Feb (GAR). 

Newton on Ayr—red-head on salt water during hard weather on 


20th Jan (GAR). 
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_ The number of Greenland White-fronted Geese wintering in 
Kirkcudbrightshire was lower than usual with about 300-350 
birds present (ADW). A stray immature Whitefront was with 
Greylags near Coupar Angus on 14th February (VMT). A maxi- 
mum. of 50-60 Bean Geese is reported from Kirkcudbrightshire— 
a welcome return after their absence last year (see 3: 86) 
(ADW). Elsewhere there were six at Endrick Mouth on 12th 
and 14th March (JMSA, DJN, DWO), and one which had been 
shot near Newburgh, Fife, was found in a Perth poulterer’s 
shop (per VMT). 

Single Snow Geese are reported from near Bridge of Earn, 
Perthshire, in early January (TS); near Blairgowrie, Perth- 
shire, on 14th February (PGB) and in the Coupar Angus area 
on 22nd and 28th February (GH, PFJ, AMM). All these doubt- 
less refer to the same bird—some of the observers state that 
it was not a Ross’s Goose. Although south of the border, an in- 
teresting report is of five Snow Geese feeding with 67 Whoop- 
er Swans in a field near Coldstream. They were last seen on 
2nd April (AA, GW, MIW). Bar-headed Geese, doubtless es- 
capes, are reported from Coupar Angus where two were seen 
amongst Greylags on 17th January (VMT), and there was 
another near Biggar, Lanarkshire, on 19th February (ADW). 

The following Barnacle Geese have been reported away from 
their more regular haunts: 

Near Aberuthven, Perth—1 on 24th Jan (RSB, GDn, AT). 

Methven Moss, Perth—1 on 24th Jan (VMT). 

Near Gartmore, Perth—2 on 14th Feb (RSB, GDn, JMn, AT). 

Bowhouse, Alloa—2 out of 3 shot on 4th Jan; one had been ringed 
Pp eee in July 1963. First definite record for Clackmannan (per 


Kilconquhar Loch, Fife—l on 24th Jan (RBH per DWO). 
Tyninghame, East Lothian—l on 21st Mar (CT). 

Near Biggar, Lanark—1 on 19th Feb (ADW). 

Libberton, Lanark—1 on 20th Feb (MJE, GLAP). 
Maybole, ‘Ayr—l on 15th Mar (GAR). 

Near Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright—2 on 2nd Jan (ADW). 


There are a number of recent reports of Bewick’s Swans: 
Pitfour, Aberdeen—1 still present early in the new year (see 3: 263) 
E 


Pittenheath, Aberdeen—3 on 7th Feb (JE). 

Strathbeg, Aberdeen—4 on -17th Jan (JE). 

Balmore, Stirling—l on 2lst Feb (JMSA). 

Woodhall Loch, Kirkcudbright—2 on 27th Feb (WB, ADW). 

River Tweed, near Coldstream, Berwick—2 with 1 Whooper and 16 
Mutes on 2nd Jan CB): 


Our reference to the paucity of Buzzard records for Fife (3: 
199) has been followed by a number of reports from that 
county including one of three seen flying over the West 
Lomond on 7th February (PGB). Of other occurrences, that 
of one wintering in the woods at Binscarth, Orkney, is the 
most unusual. A Rough-legged Buzzard was seen at Holm in the 
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same county in early March (EB), and others are reported 
from Brechin, Angus, on 26th December (JD), and on Black- 
hope Scar in the Moorfoots, Midlothian, on 2nd January (DD). 

A bird later identified as an Indian Gallinule was found dead 
near Ellon Castle, Aberdeenshire, on 15th February (per 
VCW-E). This species is imported into this country as the 
Indian Lily Trotter and, when it escapes, it can easily be con- 
fused with the Purple Gallinule. 


Single Black-tailed Godwits are reported from the Eden Es- 
tuary on 19th January (JLSC); Skinflats, Stirlingshire, on 6th 
and 14th March (RSB, GDk); Portobello, Midlothian, on 27th 
February (per MFMM); and Aberlady on 20th March (CT). 
A recently dead bird was found at Loch Erisort, Lewis, on 
2ist February (IMM, WM). A Green Sandpiper was feeding 
beside a pond at Bilston, Midlothian, on 19th March (ADKR). 
Single Spotted Redshanks were seen during February at the 
Dee Estuary, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 18th (ADW) and at 
Fairlie, Ayrshire, on 28th (ND). There were two wintering 
Greenshanks on the Beauly Firth at Lentran, Inverness-shire, 
during December, and one was present in February (RHD). 


Peak counts of Knot are of 6-8000 at Montrose Basin, Angus, 
on 17th January (GMC, JD); and 4000 at Inverness on 29th 
January (RHD). A Dunlin was seen at Gladhouse, Midlothian, 
on the unusual date of lst January (DGA). 


The following are reports of wintering Ruff: 


Skinflats, Stirling—l between 12th Dec and 6th Mar (GDk, JP, IT); 

3 on 14th Mar (RSB, GDn, JMn, AT). 

Gosford, East Lothian—2 on 30th Jan (MFMM). 
Aberlady—3 on 6th Feb (CT). 
Bridge of Dee, Kirkcudbright—l on 21st Mar (RBT). 

Single wintering Lesser Black-backed Gulls away from the 
Solway area have been noted at Clyde Street, Glasgow, on 
2Zist January (RWF), and off Ayr on 4th February (GAR). 
There were two at Kilconquhar Loch on 6th February (DWO). 
Apart from the Ayr region, where both adults and immatures 
have been noted frequently during the last quarter (ND, 
GAR), Glaucous Gulls have been seen at Rattray Head, Aber- 
deenshire, on 21st February (JE), and at the Eden Estuary on 
21st March (PCr, RJ). Immature Iceland Gulls are reported 
from Clachnaharry, Inverness-shire, between 22nd and 28th 
February (RHD, NE), and from Ayr harbour, where one was 
seen on various dates between 16th January and 14th March 
(ND, RMR, GAR). 


Outside Shetland the only Little Auks seen were three which 
flew up the Forth past Elie Ness on 16th January (DWO). 

There were three Barn Owls in Glencarse, Perthshire, dur- 
ing November (AMM), and single birds on several occasions 
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during January and February in the Brechin area of Angus 
(GMC, JD, VMT). 

Northern records of Green Woodpeckers are of singles at Bon- 
skeid, Pitlochry, Perthshire, on 30th December (RNC); at Bal- 
thayock and Glencarse, Perthshire, during February (AHC); 
and at Cadder wilderness, Glasgow, on 6th March (WMME). 
There was one at Walkerburn, Peebles-shire, on 30th March 
(JB). An unusual locality for a Great Spotted Woodpecker is 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, where one was pres- 
ent on 12th January (JHS). 

A large number of Hooded Crows was observed on Flander’s 
Moss, Stirlingshire, on 25th December when about 90 were 
counted in mixed flocks with rather smaller numbers of Car- 
rion Crows (RSB). A Jay was seen at Bush estate, Midlothian, 
on 14th March (ADKR). 

The Great Tit previously recorded at Castle woods, Storno- 
way (38: 266), was still present on llth January (IMM). Also 
out of its usual range, a Treecreeper has wintered in a garden 
in Kirkwall, Orkney (EB). Another in town was seen in 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, on 10th February (DGA). 

A Ring Ouzel at Drumlanrig, Dumfriesshire, on 26th Dec- 
ember was presumably one of those birds that occasionally 
winter in this country (RCC). Two Black Redstarts are repor- 
ted: a fine adult male at Portowarren, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
between 20th February and 6th March (WA, RM); and a 
female or first-winter male at the Eden estuary on 28th Jan- 
uary (JLSC). 

Wintering Blackcaps are reported from: 

Turriff, Aberdeen—(see 3: 266) male last seen on 19th Dec (MHM). 
Perth—male on 4th Jan (JF). 
Longforgan, Perth—male on 18th Jan (NC). 
ee East Lothian—female between 23rd Jan and 5th Feb 
Ayr—male between 12th Jan and 3rd Mar (GAR). 
Dumfries—male from 3rd to 10th Mar (JMD). 


In Orkney, a Chiffchaff wintered in Kirkwall and at least 
two Goldcrests wintered at Binscarth (EB). 

A White Wagtail was observed at Elie Ness on 6th March— 
an early date for this species (DWO). Following a cold spell, 
a Grey Wagtail was seen in Leith on 4th February working 
over a low mossy roof in an area completely surrounded by 
buildings (ATM). 

It has been a poor winter for Waxwings and one seen in 
Stenhouse Road, Edinburgh, on 9th February is the only fur- 
ther report (see 3: 267) (MEGc). 

Great Grey Shrikes have been seen in the following localities: 

woe mouth—1 between 14th and 21st Mar (JMSA, RWF, DJN, 

D : 
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Carron Reservoir, Stirling—l on 27th Dec (JBM). 
New Galloway, Kirkcudbright—1 on 8th Nov (ADW). 
Mains of Duchrae, Kirkcudbright—1 on 13th Dec (ADW). 
Moss of Cree, Wigtown—1 on 7th Feb (DG per ADW). 
Hawfinches are often rumoured to be present in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, but seldom seen. A male was, 
however, present there between 8th and 18th January (JHS). 


Earlier observations—before 1st December 1964 


An immature Arctic Skua was found dead well inland at 
Loch Rannoch, Perthshire, in October (CM). 


Three immature Little Gulls observed at Loch Leven on 23rd 
August constitute the first record of this species in Kinross- 
shire (MEGh). 

An unusual date to find Guillemots on land is 22nd Novem- 
ber, when there were a few on the cliffs and about 50 close 
to the shore at Bullers of Buchan, Aberdeenshire (WEW). 


A late Swift is reported from Springburn, Glasgow, between 
3rd and 6th November (FC). A single Kingfisher was on the 
Leet water at Coldstream, Berwickshire, during the autumn 
(PCh). A Hoopoe seen at Rosemarkie, Easter Ross, on 26th 
October (JMcG), may well have been the same as was in that 
area over a month previously (38: 204). 


A Grasshopper Warbler was heard at Slattadale, Loch Maree, 
Wester Ross, on 18th and 19th June. A Garden Warbler was 
singing at Lochinver, Sutherland, on 11th and 13th June, when 
there were also two Chiffchaffs in the same area. Another bird 
of this last species was singing at Dunrobin Castle on 8th 
June (BC, CEHS). 

The first Hawfinch to be seen in Kirkcudbrightshire for 
many years was one in a garden in Dalry between 22nd and 
25th August (ADW). 


General observations—behaviour, etc. 


A pair of Whooper Swans was seen going through a fairly 
full display at Castle Semple Loch on 27th January—a very 
early date (LAU). 

The prey remains found at a Kestrel’s nest in Kirkcudbright- 
shire on lst July 1964 were particularly varied and included 
small mammals, Greenfinch, Chaffinch, Blackbird and such 
large species as Lapwing and Partridge (ADW). 

A Black-headed Gull in full breeding plumage was seen at 
Thurso, Caithness, on 27th December (DMS). 


A Goldcrest was observed repeatedly visiting a bird table 
in Dalry, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 7th January. It was un- 
doubtedly feeding on some “softbill” food which had been 
scattered on the table. The observer does not recall noting 
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this behaviour previously and it would certainly seem to be 
Pata especially in the mild weather prevalent at the time 


_ Correction 


In the list of Spotted Redshank records in the last number 
(3: 264), those for the Eden Estuary and Aberlady were in- 
cluded in error, the birds being Ruff (CT). 


Obituary 


BILL CRAWFORD 


(Plate 27) 


It was with deep regret that many of us learned at Christ- 
mas 1964 of the sudden death of a dear friend and fellow 
ornithologist—Bill Crawford—causing a sad note at an other- 
wise joyous time. 

- Bill, a native of Beith, was in his 67th year and saw service 
with the Royal Scots Fusiliers during the First World War. 
From then until his retiral three years ago he was with Cus- 
toms. and Excise, mainly at distilleries in the North East, 
Orkneys and Inverness, including a long spell at Paisley. 
After World War Two he settled down in Rothes, still with 
Excise, and latterly built a fine bungalow “Mavisbank” at 
Llanbryde on the fringe of a wood, the better to study birds. 

Every interest he had was pursued to the utmost, and his 
collection of gramophone records of classical music was ex- 
tensive. A skilful golfer and angler he was won over to 
ornithology after watching a pair of Blue Tits rearing their 
young on a wall opposite his office window in Rothes. There- 
after with burning passion he scoured the North East seeking 
out and adding new species to the lengthy list of birds seen, 
and his skill in recognising birds by their flight or call note 
was the envy of all who knew him. He gave me most of my 
“firsts” and I well recall how in thirty minutes on a half-mile 
stretch of river, wood and road at Rothes he identified thirty- 
two different species. Others were to share his outings, and 
from these beginnings grew much of the strength of the In- 
verness Bird Watching Group, later to become a fully fledged 
Branch of the S.O.C. 

Friendly, cheerful and always brimful of enthusiasm, his 
stocky figure in loud check tweeds and black beret was a 
familiar sight at the Annual Conferences, and it is typical of 
his generous nature that he left £250 to Fair Isle Bird Obser- 
vatory, where he spent so many happy fruitful holidays. His 
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duck count was at Loch Spynie, and in his day he gave much 
of his spare time to wardening at Operation Osprey. Bill’s 
example inspired us to greater effort and we mourn his pass- 
ing. ay 

Eb aoe JAMES MacGrocu. 


Reviews 


The Birds of Natal and Zululand. By P. A. Clancey. Edinburgh, Oliver 
& Boyd, 1964. Pp. xxxiv + 511; 41 colour plates, 17 photographs, 40 
text figures, and fold-out map. 84/-. 


The happy British birdwatcher, whose main occupation seems to be 
to identify or attempt to identify unusual species, does not usually realise 
how much he owes to museum workers for the very existence of the 
identification books which are his tools. In Britain, where ornithology has 
reached a very advanced level, he indeed scorns the collectors. of past 
generations as careless slaughterers, without understanding the value of 
their work. In Africa, on the other hand, there is still much collecting and 
museum work to be done before the field identification of “difficult” 
species becomes at all reliable. Field workers there would still, for example, 
have no idea how to distinguish members of the genus Cisticola if the 
late Admiral Lynes had not worked them out, and Philip Clancey, of 
Glasgow and the Durban Museum, is not only a museum worker, but 
also a field worker and a helper of other field workers. His book dealing 
with Natal and Zululand will, on account of its detailed plumage descriptions 
and notes on habits and habitats, be useful over a much wider area, 
since both South African and East African species are involved. The 
highly valuable introduction, accompanied by fine photographs by Dennis 
Cleaver, deals principally with climate and vegetation in relation to 
avian distribution. The plates are by the author himself and give a wonder- 
ful impression of the glamour not only of the birds, but also of the 
landscape in which they live; the plates of the Blue Korhaan (the original 
of which Mr Clancey has generously presented to the S.O.C.) and of 
Burchell’s Courser are throbbing with light and heat. The whole book 
gives us a feeling of ornithological richness, especially in large birds, 
which we in Europe have lost. Those who once knew the country and 
will probably never see it again will think with nostalgia of Durban itself, 
where flamingoes and fish eagles may be seen in the bay, of the heights 
of the Drakensberg, and of the lagoons and forests of St Lucia. 


| i M. F. M. MEIKLEJOHN. 
But Hibou was special. By Andrew McNeillie. Illustrated by Donald Wat- 
son. London, Country Life, 1964. Pp. 101; 26 line drawings. 18/-. 


This little book is a well written account by a schoolboy, of a year in 
the life of a captive Little Owl. It is a fascinating story which unfortunately 
may not appeal to the half-ornithologist who must have statistics or scien- 
tific object in his reading. 


_ The author is less successful when relating hearsay facts, but when he 
keeps to, his own experiences he tells a very good story. 


-Donald Watson’s black-and-white illustrations give the book a more 


lasting value. pai 
M. K. HAMILTON. 
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The B.T.O. Guide to Ageing and Sexing. A Field Guide for Ringers and 
Bird Observatory Workers. With slip “Great and Blue Tits—additional 
note.” B.T.O. Field Guide No. 10. Originally published 1960 as Part IV 
of “The Bird in the Hand” by R. K. Cornwallis and A. E. Smith. 
Revised 1963 by K. Williamson. Now revised by P. E. Davis. Tring 
(Herts), British Trust for Ornithology, 1964. Pp. 46 + 38 blank 


interleaved; one small line drawing. Limp cover 4/6. 


Many footnotes in the revised text testify to the fallibility of previously 
accepted criteria. An interesting section discusses ageing of birds by 
examination of skull ossification. As with street directories and catalogues, 
last year’s edition is poor economy and one must have the latest version. 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 


Request for Information 


Identification of Common and Arctic Tern chicks. It may be 
possible to separate Common and Arctic Tern chicks in mixed 
colonies by tarsus length. More data are needed, and anyone 
likely to be visiting unmixed colonies of these species this 
summer, either in Britain or abroad, is asked to get in touch 


with A. D. Brewer, 40 Sherbrooke Avenue, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow S.1. 


Official Section 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Ejighteenth Annual Conference and Twenty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the Club will be held in the Hotel Dunblane 
(Hydro), Dunblane, Perthshire, from 22nd to 24th October 1965. 

A detailed list of accommodation is given below. Terms at hotels 
other than the Conference hotel are given as a guide only, and prices 
should be confirmed. 

The Conference registration fee will be 10s. The cost of the Annual 
Dinner to members not staying in the Conference hotel will be 25s 


inclusive. Both these items should be paid at the Conference registration 
office on arrival. 


The full Conference programme will be printed in the next issue of 
“Scottish Birds’, and this intimation is given in order that members 


may make their hotel reservations in good time. These must be made 
direct with the hotels and not with the Secretary. 


Hotel Accommodation in Dunblane 


HOTEL DUNBLANE (HYDRO) (Tel. 2551) Special Conference 
charge: £7 (or £3, 10s per day) inclusive of service charge. Details as 
follows: accommodation and all meals (except afternoon tea on Sat- 
urday) from Friday dinner to Sunday luncheon, after-meal coffees, 
and the Annual Dinner (inclusive of wines or soft drinks). 
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Residents for less than one full day will be charged as follows: 
bed and breakfast 40s per person, luncheon 13s 6d, dinner 17s 6d. 


STIRLING ARMS HOTEL (Tel. 2156) Bed and breakfast 22s 6d to 25s. 

*THE NEUK PRIVATE HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 2150) Bed and 
breakfast from 2Zls. 

*SCHIEHALLION HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 3141) Bed and breakfast 
18s 6d to 2ls. 

TARDLEIGHTON HOTEL (Tel. 2273) Bed and breakfast 17s 6d to 2ls. 


* These hotels are some distance from the Conference Hotel. 
t Situated near the Conference Hotel gates. 


Hotel Accommodation in Bridge of Allan 


ALLAN WATER HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2293) Bed and breakfast 
from 40s. 


ROYAL HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2284) Bed and breakfast from 36s. 


Members with cars who have difficulty in obtaining single rooms in 
Dunblane should find the above two hotels in Bridge of Allan have 
ample single accommodation. The distance from Dunblane is about 3 
miles. 


XIV INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1966 


The XIV International Ornithological Congress will be held in Oxford 
from: 24th to 30th July 1966 and is open to all ornithologists over the 
age of 18 years. Accommodation will be arranged in Colleges and 
Hotels. After a formal opening on Sunday evening 24th July, the rest 
of the week will be devoted to scientific meetings, consisting of Plenary 
Sessions in the mornings and Sectional Sessions in the afternoons. In 
addition there will be exhibits, a whole-day excursion, film shows, and a 
Social Centre for informal contacts. College accommodation will cost 
about 50s per day. 


Congress fees are as follows: Full Members £10 (entitling them to 
attend all functions and to receive copies of the Proceedings); Associate 
Members £7 (wives or husbands who wish to attend all functions but do 
not wish copies of the Proceedings). 

‘Application Forms, with full details, can be obtained from: The 


Secretary-General, International Ornithological Congress, c/o Dept. of 
Zoology, Parks Road, Oxford. 


SCOTTISH BIRD-ISLANDS STUDY CRUISE, JULY 1966 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club has accepted an invitation from 
the International Ornithological Congress and the International Council 
for Bird Preservation to organise a special Excursion Cruise round Scot- 
land in conjunction with the two important international ornithological 
conferences to be held in Great Britain in 1966. 

In order to finance the undertaking, the Council has formed a limited 
liability company. The Club will therefore have no financial responsibil- 
ities. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s 12,800 ton school- 
cruise ship M.S. DEVONIA, with accommodation for 194 cabin and 
700 dormitory passengers, has been chartered for a seven-day expedition. 
It will leave Greenock at noon on Saturday 16th July and will sail 
right round Scotland from Clyde to Forth, arriving at Leith on Friday 
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evening 22nd July 1966. Among the islands to be visited will be Ailsa 
Craig, Rhum (a day ashore), St Kilda, Flannans, North Rona, Sula 
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(a day ashore), Isle of May, and Bass Rock. 
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Editorial 


- The Scottish Wildlife Trust. The first Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Scottish Wildlife Trust was held on 12th July 
1965. Considerable progress has been made in setting up 
branches to cover the more populous parts of the country. 
Already branches are active in the Tweed Valley and in 
the Lothians, and plans are in various stages for five more, 
based on Ayrshire, Galloway, the Clyde Valley, Fife and 
Perthshire. Total membership is over 570, and a newsletter 
has been started to keep members in touch with the trust’s 
activities. Much preliminary work has begun: sites for pos- 
sible reserves are being studied ; threats to wildlife are being 
examined and action taken ; and, above all, valuable contacts 
are being made. 


It is not always realised that planning and development 


| authorities, and proprietors with something of interest on 
| their land, would often welcome more guidance on natural 
| history matters, and on what is of interest, so that allowance 


may be made for these things in any development. Here the 
Scottish Wildlife Trust can fill a very useful role, by keep- 
ing in touch with these people and acting before a threat 
develops. It is more difficult and less effective to protest 
afterwards. Anyone who has spent a lot of time on his plans 


| has an understandable grievance at not being told about the 


needs of wildlife before he started. 
Substantial grants from the National Trust for Scotland 


' and certain charitable trusts, and a good start with members’ 


subscriptions (an excellent proportion of them under Deed 
of Covenant), have launched the Scottish Wildlife Trust on 
its way. More members are, however, most welcome, whether 
members of existing natural history societies or just ordinary 
people interested in the preservation of wildlife and the 
countryside. Details and application forms may be had from 
21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7. With more members the 
trust will receive a valuable increase in its income; but, 


more important, it will be better able to speak with authority 
for wildlife. 
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Current literature. Recent papers and reports of special 
interest to Scottish ornithologists include: 


Eleventh Progress Report, Nature Conservancy Unit of 
Grouse and Moorland Ecology. D. Jenkins et al., 1965. 
Pp. 35; 4 figs. Summarises current work on Red Grouse, 
and also Ptarmigan, Black Grouse, Golden Eagle, crows 
and roe deer. 

The ecology of the young stages of the Atlantic salmon in 
the River Bran, Ross-shire. D. H. Mills, 1964. Freshwater 
and Salmon Fisheries Research series No. 32, H.M.S.O. 
Pp. 58. Includes comments on _ relationship with 
Goosander, Cormorant, Black-headed, Common and 
Great Black-backed Gulls, and Black-throated Diver. 

A population study of Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) in Scot- 
land. A. Watson, 1965. J. Anim, Ecol. 34: 185-172. 
Important Cairngorm study of cyclical fluctuation of 
numbers in relation to behaviour, breeding success, 
mortality, predation, habitat and weather. 

Detection by radar of autumn migration in eastern Scot- 
land. J. Wilcock, 1965, Ibis 107: 316-325. Analysis of 
work in Aberdeenshire. | 

The spread of the Collared Dove in Britain and Ireland. 
R. Hudson, 1965. Brit. Birds 58: 105-139. Detailed account 
to end of 1964 (see Scot. Birds 3: 292). 

Organo-chlorine residues in some raptor and corvid eggs 
from northern Britain. D. A. Ratcliffe, 1965. Brit. Birds 
58: 65-81. Analysis of eggs from north England and south | 
Scotland. 


Crossbills in Britain and Ireland in 1963. P. (E.) Davis, 1964. 
Brit. Birds 57: 477-501. Includes Scottish immigrants. _ 

Studies of less familiar birds. 130: White-tailed Eagle, G. 
Waterston, 1964. Brit. Birds 57: 458-466. With some com- 
ment on Scottish aspects and attempted introduction in 
1959. 

Shelduck broods in the Tay Estuary. H. Boase, 1965. Brit. 
Birds 58: 175-179. On behaviour and packs of young 
birds. 

A parasitic disease in Eider Ducks. The late E. A. Garden, 
C. Rayski and V. M. Thom, 1964. Bird Study 11: 280-287. 
Studies on the Ythan estuary show that the parasitic 
worm involved has the common shore crab as an inter- 
mediate host. 

Fledging in the Gannet. J. B. Nelson, 1964. Scot. Nat. 71: 
47-59, Detailed Bass Rock study, substituting fact for 
fancy. 

The breeding density of the Golden Eagle and fox in 
relation to food supply in Wester Ross, Scotland. J. D. 
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Lockie. Scot. Nat. 71: 67-77. With a shortage of natural 
prey eagles are evidently dependent on carrion to main- 
tain their present numbers in the area. 

The birds of Abernethy Forest. D. (N.) Weir, 1965. Bird 
Notes 31: 283-288. 

Operation Osprey, 1964. G. Waterston, 1964. Bird Notes 31: 
199-200. Loch Garten pair reared three young ; other pair 


failed to hatch—and ate one of its eggs ; rumours of third 
pair. 


Research on Scottish Ptarmigan 
ADAM WATSON 


Nature Conservancy Unit of Grouse and Moorland Ecology, 
Natural History Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen 


This paper summarises a population study (Watson 1965) 
near Braemar in Aberdeenshire ; surveys Ptarmigan distri- 
bution in Scotland; and compares population densities in 
Scotland, Iceland and the Arctic. 


Study areas 


The main area was 1220 acres at 2500-3800 ft on Derry 
Cairngorm, with two secondary areas of 55-60 acres near 
Cairnwell, Glen Clunie, and one of 80 acres on Lochnagar. 
The arctic-alpine vegetation was not burned and averaged 
two inches high. Ptarmigan occupied heaths of crowberry, 
blaeberry and mixed crowberry-blaeberry-heather, with a 
special preference for places where groups of boulders pro- 
vided good shelter and cover. Areas with more than 90% 
heather were occupied by Red Grouse. Both species were 
scarce on gravelly places and neither occurred on extensive 
grassy or mossy areas. The few Ptarmigan breeding at 2000- 
2500 ft were confined to exposed ridges or screes with stunted 
vegetation, while the few grouse breeding above 2500 ft were 
on sheltered taller vegetation. A few sheep in summer at 
Cairnwell were the only domestic animals. 


A largely unmolested Golden Eagle population was steady 
at one pair per 10,000 acres (Watson 1957), and fox numbers 
stayed steady with at least one breeding pair per 3000 acres. 
Although the stalkers trapped foxes in the lower glens, they 
missed most of the occupied dens, especially at high altitudes. 


Food 


Crowberry, blaeberry and heather make up over 90% of 
the Ptarmigan’s diet in winter and over 60% in summer 
(Watson 1964), mostly leaves, green stems and shoots, but 
some flowers, seeds and berries. Cranberry leaves and 
berries and dwarf willow are often eaten. Chicks eat flowers 
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and leaves from their first day but mainly insects for the 
first week. 


Behaviour 


During winter, Ptarmigan in the Cairngorms usually occur 
in small flocks where snow has drifted off the vegetation, 
and they roost in holes scraped in the snow. Flocks of 100 are 
not unusual and I once saw one of 450. In deep snow they 
descend into the breeding range of Red Grouse. Though 
flocks of Ptarmigan and grouse often feed close together, 
most of the grouse move further down in these conditions. 

The cocks take territories on the high ground as soon as 
snow-free patches appear during the first long period of calm 
spring-like days, and if good weather holds they stay on the 
territories all day and night. A few patches of heath and 
stones suffice at first for a territorial look-out and feeding 
place, from which the cock makes song flights on to the sur- 
rounding snow-fields (plate 29). The cocks defend their 
territories by threatening, fighting, and chasing intruding 
cocks on the ground and in the air, and by walking parallel 
to their neighours in prolonged disputes along the boundaries. 
During these disputes they threaten each other by croaking, 
erecting their bright red combs, and using various aggressive 
postures (plate 30a). They advertise themselves by song flights, 
flying steeply upwards and giving loud croaks as they descend 
on rapidly beating wings, and by giving a different prolonged 
croak on the ground. These croaks intimidate intruding cocks 
and attract wandering hens. 

Hens move singly from one territory to another and pair 
with cocks that show sexual display. A displaying cock 
approaches the hen aggressively with his breast puffed out, 
combs erected, tail fanned, and wings drooping so that the 
primaries often scrape the ground (plate 31). The hen usually 
runs away and is chased on the ground and sometimes in 
prolonged flights around an area of up to 200 acres. Later 
the hen does not flee and then the cock’s courtship changes 
to bowing, crouching with head wagging, and attempts to 
mount. Hens give several startling high-pitched calls in threat 
and sexual display, and a sharp Jackdaw-like call when they 
are alone but soliciting for a cock. I gave more details about 
calls and postures in Bannerman (1963). 

Many cocks seldom sing or show their combs and do not 
defend territories, and many hens remain unpaired. These 
non-territorial birds are often seen in small flocks but 
usually have all disappeared by mid May. Cocks which often 
sing and display have big territories and one hen (occasion- 
ally two), while less vigorous birds have small territories and 
remain unmated. Territories are mostly 5-18 acres in years 
of high numbers, but locally as small as 3-9 acres. In years of 
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low numbers territories are 20-75 acres, and cocks often fly 
400 yards to meet their neighbours at the boundaries. 


In summer the birds rarely call and are reluctant to fly 
(plate 28). The hens lay in early May in early years and at 
the end of May in late years. While they incubate, the cocks 
keep watch and usually lead away intruding men or dogs. 
The cocks usually desert their families when the chicks are 
a few days old, but may rejoin them a few weeks later. Hens 
usually show a spectacular “injury flight” when disturbed 
with small chicks (plate 30b). The broods break up between 
August and October, when flocking begins. 


On fine snow-free mornings in autumn and winter, cocks 
on their territories display to the hens and threaten other 
cocks, but they desert their territories in the afternoon, in 
heavy snow and in gales, and they remain continuously in 
flocks for 3-6 months in snowy winters. The cocks often have 
aggressive disputes in the flocks, especially on fine days in 
late winter. The first to leave the flocks are cocks, and some 
are occasionaly on their territories on winter days when 
nearly the whole population is in flocks. 


Mortality 


Out of 112 Ptarmigan found dead on the study areas, 103 
had been killed by foxes and eagles, six at Cairnwell had hit 
ski-lift wires, and only three had died in poor condition 
without any injuries. Predation was probably the only 
important cause of death of adult Ptarmigan on the study 
areas. Parasites were unimportant. Of 15 Ptarmigan examined 
by J. W. Macdonald at the Veterinary Laboratory, Lasswade, 
only one was in poor condition, It and two others had small 


numbers of roundworms and coccidia, but the rest had no 
parasites. 


Seasonal changes in numbers 


Although the bad weather on the Scottish hills was a 
drawback, their barrenness was an advantage for easy 
visibility. When there was no snow in winter the white birds 
were conspicuous (plate 33a) and easily counted from good 
vantage points. Counts were also done by flushing them out 
of a given area with or without dogs, and by plotting their 
positions on the territories. Counts were not done before 
1951, but from 1943 onwards I noted how many I saw during 
each walk and measured the distance walked. This method 
provided an index which showed when major changes in 
numbers occurred. 


In five years when several counts were done in winter, 
numbers stayed steady from autumn till spring and then 
dropped suddenly by 18%-47%. A drop from 130 to 80 
occurred within five days in March 1952, and in two other 
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years there were big decreases within 10 and 14 days. These 
decreases occurred soon after the birds left the winter flocks 
and occupied their territories throughout the day. More hens 
were lost than cocks, Half the territorial cocks were un- 
mated in April-May 1952 and many were consistently un- 
mated right through from February to May. Nevertheless 
many unattached hens were present in March and there 
were so many of them in February that I had expected to 
see no unmated cocks in May. The number of breeding hens 
in May was therefore not limited simply by the number of 
hens left at the end of the winter. The reason why more 
hens were lost is unknown. The decreases were not due to 
deaths, but mainly to the sudden disappearance of birds 
without territories. A similar late-winter decrease in Red 
Grouse is due to the expulsion of many birds following a 
sudden increase in aggressive behaviour (Jenkins, Watson & 
Miller 1964). The less detailed evidence on Ptarmigan sug- 
gests the same. At the time of the decreases there was more | 
strife than at any other time of year and non-territorial 
Ptarmigan were often seen flying out of sight after being 
chased by territory owners. 


The unimportance of mortality was shown by shooting | 
Ptarmigan in mid March 1952 in a corrie on Derry Cairn- 
gorm. On one day I shot five of the 12 territorial cocks in 
this corrie and two of the seven hens paired with them, No 
other birds were present. Two weeks later the shot birds had 
been replaced, presumably by non-territorial birds from else- 
where. The death of nearly half the cocks made no difference 
in the end to the breeding population. When these spring 
decreases occurred Ptarmigan were often seen on lower 
ground below the usual breeding range. Most of the emigrants 
presumably died, and evidence of this comes from fresh 
Se seen on lower slopes below 2500 ft every year in April- 

ay. 


Breeding 


On average, ten old birds produced 25 young in the best 
year but only one in the worst year. This 25-fold difference 
cannot be explained by the smaller average clutches of 4-6 
eggs in poor years than the average of 7-8 in good years. Poor 
breeding was due largely to whole broods being wiped out. 
In the worst years 80° of the hens had no young in August, 
compared with none in the best years. 


The reason for poor breeding was unknown, The food of 
the parents may have been important, as in Red Grouse 
(Jenkins, Watson & Miller 1963), but this was not measured. 
Breeding was no better at low than at high population 
densities, or in good than in bad summers. Most chicks died 
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in three years with snowstorms or cold wet weather in June, 
but lived in other bad summers. In two fine warm Junes they 
survived well but in two others mostly died. Although hens 
and young were killed by foxes and eagles and were commonly 
seen at eyries and dens, predation did not appreciably depress 
breeding production. Breeding success was almost as good as 
with Red Grouse on the best-managed moors, where foxes 
and eagles are much scarcer or absent (Jenkins et al. 1963). 
The slight difference can be attributed to the Ptarmigan 
breeding later and on average laying a slightly smaller clutch 
than grouse. Summer losses in the breeding stock were esti- 
mated in the last few years from total counts of all adults in 
ne and August. The average loss from all causes was only 
Se 


Annual changes in numbers 


On the whole study area at Derry Cairngorm the spring 
stock varied in different years from 2 to 7 birds per 100 acres 
and in autumn from 3 to 19 per 100 acres. About one third 
of the area was unsuitable habitat not occupied by Ptarmigan. 
Population density varied locally, in peak years reaching one 
pair per 8 acres on 100-acre parts of the area and one pair per 
5 acres on smaller areas. Fig. 1 shows that two periods of 
abundance lasted five and at least three years, with a gap of 
seven years between them. Recent counts show that the 
second period also has now lasted five years, up to 1965. 


The birds bred well only in years of increase and in the 
first two peak years. They bred poorly in the later peak years 
but did not decrease immediately, presumably because most 
old birds survived. Poor breeding carried on throughout the 
decline, The sex ratio changed in a similar way to breeding, 
with breeding stocks made up of equal numbers of cocks and 
hens during the increase and early years of high numbers, 
but with many unmated cocks during later peak years and 
years of decline. Hence many of the territories were unpro- 
ductive in one summer out of two. Numbers at Cairnwell and 
Lochnagar sometimes changed a year or two later than in the 
Cairngorms, but many years of high and low numbers coin- 
cided at all three places. 


Observations in summer by Seton Gordon and Desmond 
Nethersole-Thompson suggest that Ptarmigan were abundant 
in the Cairngorms in the early 1920’s (especially 1923), the 
early 1930’s (especially 1934), and the early 1940’s (especially 
1940). The population appears to be fluctuating approximately 
once every decade. Poor breeding in the Cairngorms in 1963 
and 1964 may perhaps be followed by another decline in the 
next few years. 
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Fie. 1. Annual fluctuations in summer numbers and in breeding suc- 
cess of Ptarmigan on the Cairngorms, with Derry Cairngorm figures 
in the upper graph. Number of adults ; ratio of young to one 
old bird - - - - . From Watson 1965 (by permission of J. Anim Ecol.). 


Comparison of fluctuations in Scotland and Iceland 


Mackenzie (1952) stated that the number shot on Perth- 
shire estates fluctuated irregularly (fig. 2) with an average 
period of 5-6 years. Unfortunately the numbers shot were 
very small, Even on the biggest estates Ptarmigan are shot 
on only one or two days a year, when bad weather may 
greatly affect the bag, and some of Mackenzie’s ‘peaks’ seem 
doubtful (Lack 1954). Since the average number shot annual- 
ly on all the estates was only 107, it is impossible with these 
ih to be sure how long the fluctuations lasted (see Appendix 
ily): 

Fluctuations once a decade are obvious in much larger 
shooting figures from Iceland (fig. 2) (Gudmundsson 1960). 
Iceland and Perthshire figures were both high in 1880 and 
around 1890, and in this early period the years with lowest 
figures coincided at the two places. The general abundance 
in Perthshire in 1900-13 also occurred in Iceland, but carried 
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Fig. 2. Numbers of Ptarmigan shot in Iceland and central Scotland. 
The Iceland figures after 1940 are from a small part of the country 
(scale on right of graph). The thick black lines on the Scottish graph 
show periods of abundance during the study in the Cairngorms. 


on longer there, and both populations were abundant in the 
mid 1920’s and 1930’s, as in the Cairngorms. Unfortunately 
these comparisons must remain tentative because of the 
inadequacy of the Perthshire data. 


What causes the population fluctuations ? 


More detailed work on Red Grouse fluctuations (Jenkins 
et al. 1964) shows that changes in the winter food supply 
affect the number of young reared, which in turn influences 
the size of the breeding stock in the following year. Ptarmigan 
are like grouse in showing a similar relation between breed- 
ing success one year and the size of the breeding stock the 
next year. After summers with good breeding there was 
usually an increase in the breeding stock next spring, and 
usually a decrease after poor breeding. However, Ptarmigan 
population fluctuations appear to be more pronounced than 
‘grouse fluctuations. Ptarmigan food supply was not measured 
during my study, but this is now being done. 

Since snow is very deep in some winters, Ptarmigan might 
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possibly be short of food and might subsequently have a 
lower breeding stock or breed poorly. In fact breeding stocks 
were as high and breeding success as good after snowy 
winters as after mild winters. Moreover the size of the 
breeding stock was not affected by the amount of snow left 
in spring when the birds occupied their territories all day 
long and did all their feeding there. After four snowy 
winters they took territories in April when nearly all the 
ground was completely buried in deep hard snow (plate 33b); 
in two of these years the spring stocks were high and in the 
two others low. After other milder winters with little snow 
there were again low breeding stocks in some years and high | 
ones in others, The birds could not have adjusted their | 
territory size to the amount of food available in spring. | 
Territory size may have been related to the amount of food | 
in the previous autumn when territorial behaviour also 
occurred, but this was not studied. 

The fluctuations were not due to shooting, since no more 
than 20 were shot on 30,000 acres of the Cairngorms in the 
best year since 1945, and none in most years. Predation was 
unimportant, since the breeding stocks were not diminished 
by winter mortality and since adult losses in summer were 
very small, Ptarmigan maintained breeding densities of a 
pair per five acres on completely unmanaged study areas at 
Lochnagar and Cairnwell in 1963-65. This was about as high 
as any density recorded for Red Grouse (Jenkins et al. 1963), 
even on the best-managed moors where foxes and eagles were 
much scarcer or absent. 


The most likely possibilities to explain the declines are 
changes in behaviour or food. There was more strife among 
the Ptarmigan during spring in the years of decline from 
1952 to 1957 than in 1960-64, This was partly due to the many 
unmated cocks in 1952-57, which often caused a lot of strife 
by approaching hens that were paired with other cocks. 
Changes in behaviour and in food supply are now being 
pane in anticipation of population declines in the late 

60’s. 


Distribution in Scotland 


Ptarmigan breed on all the big hill ranges in the Highlands 
and on some of the islands (fig. 3). Details are in Appendix 2. 

The lower limit averages 2700 ft near Ballater, 2500 ft in the 
Cairngorms, 2000 ft in Wester Ross and central and west 
Sutherland, 1200-1500 ft in north Sutherland, and below 1000 
ft on coastal hills near Cape Wrath and Whiten Head. On 
Sgribhis-bheinn near Cape Wrath they live down to 600 ft 
behind a sea cliff. The upper limit is 4100 ft in the Cairn- 
gorms and 1000 ft on Sgribhis-bheinn. 


_ This corresponds with the distribution of arctic-alpine 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of Ptarmigan in Scotland. The map is based on my 
own observations plotted on the 10 sq km national grid. This gives 
to a single record from an isolated hill on a small part of a square 
the same emphasis as many records for a big area of high ground in 
another square. The map therefore shows maximum! limits of distri- 
bution, and gives no data on the actual size of the areas occupied by 
Ptarmigan in different parts of Scotland. Black squares indicate 
breeding records (eggs or young); divided squares indicate pairs seen 
in summer but breeding not proved; dotted squares indicate habitat 
that looks suitable for breeding but has not been investigated. 


heaths, which extend lower towards west and north-west 
Scotland (McVean & Ratcliffe 1962), especially on hills within 
a few miles of the windswept coast. On Lochnagar near 
Ballater, tall heather locaily goes up to 3000 ft but on average 
overlaps with the prostrate arctic-alpine communities at 
_ 2700 ft. In the Cairngorms the same overlap occurs at 2500 ft, 

in Wester Ross at 2000 ft, on Foinaven in north Sutherland at 
1200-1500 ft and on Sgribhis-bheinn at 600-800 ft. 
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Table 1. Ptarmigan counts on study areas, and numbers seen per 100 miles 


Number of 
Acreage Ptarmigan Miles Number per 
Region counted per 100 acres walked 100 miles 
Cairngorms—Lochnagar— 

Cairnwell 75045(a) 7.4 2927 469 
Monadh Liath—Gaick— 

Drumochter 750 6.8 473 450 
Arrochar—Loch Lomond— 

Ben Lui 600 27 21 91 
Torridon—Shieldaig— 

Achnashellach 660 29 160 148 
Reay Forest—Cranstackie— 

Ben Loyal 620 3.4 63 135 
Cape Wrath peninsula 220 6.0 not recorded 
Schichallion 350 37 not recorded 
Monar—Achnashellach 200 2.5 not recorded 
Applecross 3000(b) Bl not recorded 
Ben Wyvis 200 55 not recorded 

Notes 


(a) Includes one 1220-acre area counted 50 times, and several other 
areas counted two to four times (see Appendix 3 


(b) Includes one 300-acre area counted 8 times. 


Table 1 summarises counts given in detail in Appendix 
3. The counts were done in several years from 1951 to 1964, 
and are therefore likely to have included years of high and low 
numbers in the different regions. Ptarmigan were commoner 
on eastern hills in Ross-shire, Inverness-shire, Banffshire and 
Aberdeenshire, than on the less heathy western hills, 
especially the grassy hills of Argyll and Monar. Densities 
almost up to average Cairngorm levels were recorded on 
heathy western hills near Applecross and Cape Wrath, with 
low densities on nearby grassy hills (Beinn Bhan and Beinn 
Spionnaidh). 3 


The lower-density areas of west Sutherland, west Ross- 
shire, west Inverness-shire and north Argyll are occupied 
by Ptarmigan. every year, even when numbers are low. This 
is different from the situation described in Iceland (Gudmund- 
sson 1960). Ptarmigan in most of Iceland apparently become 
extinct in years of low numbers and are replaced during the 
next population increase from a residual centre of favourable 
habitat and high population density in the north-east of the 
island. 


Population density in Scotland and the Arctic 


It is often thought that Scottish Ptarmigan are uncommon 
relics living on small areas of rather unsuitable habitat, but 
counts in the Arctic (table 2) and Scotland (Appendix 2) 
refute this. Population densities in Scotland are far greater 
than anything so far recorded in the Arctic, and Scotland 
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Table 2. Counts of Ptarmigan during summer in the Arctic 


Adult Ptarmigan 
Author Region Acreage counted per 100 acres 
Gudmundsson (1963) = North Iceland 1977 5.5 
N.E. Iceland 1411 2.8 
“?S.E. Iceland 5185 0.3 { (a) 
S.W. Iceland 5683 0.3 
Jenkins (1953) Andoy, North Norway 3000 0.0 (0.5 locally 
reputed in good 
years) 
Longstaff (1932) West Greenland 4100 1.4 
Manning, Hohn & Banks Island, Canada — 0.2 (b) 
Macpherson (1956) 
Savile (1951) Chesterfield Inlet, 1220 (c) 2.3 
N.W.T., Canada 
Savile (1959) Somerset Island, N.W.T., — “very low” 
Canada (in litt.) 
Savile (1961) Ellef Ringnes Island 9600 0.1 (this was the 
N.W.T., Canada best habitat) 
Savile & Oliver (1964) North Ellesmere Island 5500 0.1 
Soper (1940) West Baffin Island 2240 el 
Watson (1957a) North Norway, inland 30 0.9 
Watson (1963) East Baffin Island, 640 0.0 
inland 
Watson do, inland 8 areas of 640, 0.0-0.7 
(unpublished) total 5120 (mean 0.2) 
do, coast 640 0.8 
Weeden (1959) Central Alaska 16000 0.1-0.4 
in different 
: years 
Weeden (1962) Central Alaska 9600 1.6-3.5 
in different 
years 
Wynne-Edwards Central Baffin Island — 9 seen in 1000 
(1952) miles of walking 
Notes 


(a) Based on doubling the known number of cocks. 
(b) Estimated from numbers seen on many long walks. 
(c) Excluding bare rock and ponds. 


obviously provides a very favourable habitat The only ex- 
ception is one moderately high density recorded in Iceland, 
which in fact is a subarctic area, but even this is greatly 
exceeded by many of the Scottish figures. This may seem 
surprising, since heaths in many parts of the Arctic, includ- 
ing some of the study areas mentioned in table 2, are more 
luxuriant and the ground less barren than on Ptarmigan 
habitat in Scotland. Several possible explanations are that 
(i) the Arctic heaths may be of poorer quality as food, (ii) 
the Arctic heaths are largely cut off by deep hard-packed 
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snow every winter and this may limit breeding stocks, and 
(iii) Ptarmigan migrate south in winter in many parts of the 
Arctic, and may suffer heavy losses during their extensive 
flights. These ideas are entirely speculative but would be 
worth following up. 


Changes in status in Scotland 


There are no records this century from previous Ptarmigan 
haunts in Arran, Rhum and the Southern Uplands, and none 
since 1938 in the Outer Hebrides. Richmond (in Bannerman 
1963) gives four possible reasons for this, and their validity 
is discussed below. 


(i) The climate is warmer and wetter, with more thaws 
and sea breezes. Yet Ptarmigan occur at very low altitudes 
on seaboard hills in Sutherland, at higher population densities 
than in the Arctic. 


(ii) Cocks in the Arctic stay white in spring long after 
hens but not in Scotland ; hence Scottish birds are relics out 
of step with normal conditions for Ptarmigan. However 
Scottish cocks and hens moult in a similar sequence to other 
southern populations in Japan and the Aleutian Islands, and 
the subarctic populations of Norway and Iceland are inter- 
mediate between Scottish and high-arctic birds. Willow 
Grouse show similar geographical variations in moult, with 
high-arctic races at one extreme, Red Grouse at the other, 
and Norwegian or Newfoundland birds intermediate. Hence 
the moult is adjusted appropriately to climate. 


(iii) Red Grouse might oust the “less progressive” Ptarmigan 
or spread disease to them. In fact Ptarmigan seem to have 
the same parasites as Red Grouse, and I have several times 
observed Ptarmigan ousting territorial Red Grouse from 
arctic-alpine ground. 

(iv) The frequent hill fog in the west may depress the 
birds’ behaviour. Nevertheless Ptarmigan on the mainland 
are as common in the foggier conditions at 3500 ft as at 2500 
ft, and are as common at higher altitudes wherever the veg- 
etation is suitable. 

A simpler explanation for the decrease in the far west is 
that the area of suitable habitat is very small on the sharp 
island hills. Local extinctions are therefore more likely in 
years of low numbers. This happens on isolated small hills 
in east Scotland where in some years the area of continuous 
suitable habitat is presumably not enough for one or two 
pairs. Ptarmigan have been seen in recent years on Rhum 
and Harris, and it is clear that the contraction of range in the 
Hebrides was only temporary. 

There is no evidence that the range has contracted on the 
mainland. Millais’ (1909) account of mainland distribution 
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still holds good today, and although he considered Ptarmigan 
in west Sutherland were dying out they were abundant there 
in 1960-61, and have been common for many years according 
to keepers. The impression that Ptarmigan are uncommon 
and live only on a few hills in Sutherland (Baxter & Rintoul 
1953) and Perthshire (Boase 1961) is clearly based on in- 
adequate information (see Appendix 2). Unlike their Victorian 
predecessors few ornithologists nowadays take a dog to the 
Ptarmigan ground in summer or go there at all between 
October and April, and they are therefore likely to overlook 
the birds. 


Effect of tourism 


Every year, more people go to the hills at all seasons, and 
ski-lifts on Cairngorm and Cairnwell have been working 
more or less daily since late 1961 and late 1962. Hundreds of 
people ski there almost every day from December to April 
or May, sometimes with thousands in one day, and in sum- 
mer many tourists use the lifts and walk near them. More- 
over the wires kill 10-20 Ptarmigan every winter, If human 
disturbance were important, a decrease might be expected 
on areas around the lifts. 

Instead, the high autumn populations at Cairngorm and 
Cairnwell increased further in the summers following the 
installation of the lifts. Ptarmigan have been as numerous 
ever since as on other nearby hills and corries seldom or 
rarely visited by people. Birds with territories near the lifts 
are tamer than usual and often go on feeding while people 
ski down or pass overhead on the lifts only 10 yards away. 
Ptarmigan alongside the Cairnwell lift have bred as well 
two years running as on another area a mile away which is 
rarely visited. Clearly these populations have not been 
affected adversely. 

The extra human traffic has widened the paths up Cairn- 
gorm and a few other hills by a few feet. At Cairngorm and 
Cairnwell the vegetation within 50 yards of the top ski-lift 
stations and within a strip 10 yards wide from the stations 
to the nearby hill-tops has been damaged by trampling. It is 
easy for casual observers who only use the lift or walk to 
the nearby summit to exaggerate this, since nearly all the 
vegetation they see is damaged. However this trampling has 
affected only a minute part of Cairngorm and Cairnwell, and 
is concentrated on exposed barren ridges which did not sup- 
port continuous vegetation or many Ptarmigan before the 

lifts were built. With ever-increasing traffic, more vegetation 
will be destroyed by trampling, but the damage is not yet 
serious. There is no reason yet to fear that Ptarmigan will 
decrease because of increases in skiing, walking and climb- 
ing on the main skiing hills or on other hills not yet developed 


Me 
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for tourism. I expect Ptarmigan in the Cairngorms to 
decrease in the next few years, but this will be a regular 
feature of their population fluctuations and cannot be 
attributed to human disturbance. 
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Summary 


This paper summarises a population study of Ptarmigan in 
the Cairngorms, where numbers fluctuated greatly once every 
decade. The main food was leaves, green stems and shoots of 
crowberry, blaeberry and heather. Population density varied 
locally, reaching ag maximum of one breeding pair per 5 
acres on some study areas. Breeding success and breeding 
stocks were not appreciably affected by summer weather, pre- 
dation, or snow cover in winter or spring, and shooting was 
negligible. The birds defended bigger territories in years of 
low numbers. 

Ptarmigan in Scotland are confined to arctic-alpine heaths 
and are not limited by altitude, temperature or snow cover. 
They occur on all the main Highland hills and some of the 
islands. They are commoner in east than west Scotland, but 
heathy western hills support high numbers. Population 
densities are far greater than anything recorded in the 
Arctic. There is no recent record from Arran and south Scot- 
land, but no evidence of any contraction in range or decline in 
numbers on the mainland. A recent sudden increase in human 
disturbance by skiers and walkers near ski-lifts has not 
diminished Ptarmigan numbers on these areas. 
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Appendix 1. Analysis of Ptarmigan bags from Mackenzie (1952) 


I have defined periods with two or more successive years’ figures above 
or below the average as periods of abundance or scarcity. By this de- 
finition, obvious periods of abundance occurred in 1920-24 and 1931-39, 
and earlier ones in 1866-67, 1880-81, 1886-91, 1899-1901, 1904-06 and 1910-11. 
In addition there were peaks of one year only in 1884, 1897, 1908 and 1913. 
The problem about the single peaks is whether for instance there was 
really one peak in 1884 separated from a different peak in 1886-91, or 
whether the single low figure in 1885 was an artefact due to the weather 
at shooting time. If one accepts the first possibility, the result suggests 
an irregular fluctuation with an average period of seven years. Alterna- 
tively there was a fairly regular fluctuation about every decade, and this 
seems more likely since the below-average figures for single years are 
mostly quite high. On this basis, periods of abundance including bags of 
less than 107 in a single year occurred from 1884-91, 1897-1901, and an- 
other long period from 1904-13, with three single below-average (though 
quite high) figures in 1907, 1909 and 1912. Unfortunately it is impossible 
with these data to decide for certain one way or the other. 
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Appendix 2. Ptarmigan distribution in Scotland 


Caithness. Two pairs seen with young on Morven in August 1957. 


Sutherland. Common on Ben Klibreck and small numbers on Ben Griam 
More and Beinn Stumanadh in east Sutherland. Common throughout the 
hills of the Reay Forest, from Ben Hee to Arkle and Foinaven (especially 
Ben Hee), and on the isolated western hills of Ben Stack, Quinag and Can- 
isp. Very common on Ben More Assynt, Breabag and other hills near Inch- 
nadamph. and 50-100 brace have often been shot there in a year. Crans- 
tackie and the massifs of Ben Hope and Ben Loyal are well populated, 
and also the outlying foothills, such as Conamheall south of Cranstackie, 
Ben Hiel east of Ben Loyal, and Meallan Liath east of Ben Hope. Com- 
mon in 1961-62 on low hills between the Kyle of Durness and Kinloch- 
bervie; on Farrmheall, Creag Riabhach, Fashven and Sgribhis-bheinn, 
and probably on others which looked suitable at a distance but were not 
visited by me. On Sgribhis-bheinn they were seen almost to the edge of 
the 600 ft sea cliff at Clo Mor, and the population on this hill appeared to 
be quite dense in September 1961, including one pair witha brood of 
fully grown young (Watson 1961). In July 1962 I saw two pairs with small 
young at 650 ft and 900 ft on the heathy north side of Sgribhis-bheinn. 
Two pairs had young in July 1962 on a similar heath at 900-1100 ft behind 
Whiten Head east of Loch Eriboll. The vegetation at Sgribhis-bheinn is 
described by Watson (1961). 


Ross-shire. The county has a far greater area of high ground than 
Sutherland. Ptarmigan are common on all the main ranges from Ben 
Wyvis in the east to Ben More Coigach, Cul Mor, Torridon and Apple- 
cross in the west. Sgurr a’ Chaorachain and Meall Gorm at Applecross, 
Slioch and other hills between Loch Maree and An Teallach, the Strath 
Vaich hills, Ben Wyvis, the Beinn Dearg-Seana Bhraigh massif near 
Ullapool, and the hills north of Strath Carron are all favourite places. 
Ptarmigan also breed on some smaller hills in the sedom-visited Diebidale- 
Glencalvie-Inchbae deer-forest country of Easter Ross, on the isolated 
Sgurr a’ Mhuillin of Strath Conon, and on some isolated hills near Killilan 
south of Strome Ferry. In southern Ross-shire they occupy a big area on 
the Attadale and Monar Forest hills west of Strathfarrar, and on the ex- 
tensive Sgurr nan Ceathramhnan and An Riabhachan massifs between 
the head of Glen Affric and Strath Carron. Beinn Fhada, the Five Sisters 
of Kintail, and numerous hills on both sides of Glen Shiel and Cluanie are 
also occupied. The area between Cluanie and Strath Carron contains 
blunter peaks than the far west, with many large corries and big ex- 
panses of high summit and broad ridge. This area contains much more 
Ptarmigan ground than the sharp peaks of Torridon and An Teallach 
near the west coast. I have not searched the Outer Isles for Ptarmigan, 
but Major Miller Mundy, the proprietor of Amhuinnsuidh deer forest in- 
formed me in 1964 that Ptarmigan have often been seen on Clisham of 
Harris in recent years. 


Inverness-shire. Inverness-shire probably contains the most Ptarmigan 
ground of any county in Scotland. They are common on all the main hills 
from Glen Moriston and Glen Affric across to the west coast, and on the 
Ben Alder range, Creag Meagaidh-Carn Liath and the Loch Treig hills. 
They are particularly abundant on the Cairngorms and Drumochter-Gaick 
hills, and on the higher Monadh Liath west of the Spey. There are only 
small numbers on Ben Nevis and the Mamores, but more on the nearby 
Aonach Beag and the Stob Coire Easain group south of Spean Bridge. 
They breed on the high hills around Corrieyairack and on the hills west 
of Loch Lochy and near Glen Roy. Ptarmigan occur sparsely on the hills 
around Loch Quoich, on Ladhar Bheinn, Beinn Sgritheall and the Saddle 
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near Loch Hourn, and on the conical Sgurr na Ciche at Knoydart. They 
also breed on some hills in the deer-forest country between Loch Eil, 
Loch Arkaig and Loch Morar, and probably on many others which I have 
not visited. This whole region is very wet, with grassy hills and appar- 
ently rather sparse Ptarmigan populations, but it has not been thoroughly 
searched. The drier hills nearer the west coast would be worth investigat- 
ing. They appear to be more healthy and hence more likely to support 
good stocks of Ptarmigan. A few Ptarmigan breed on the Black and Red 
Cuillin in Skye, and a pair was seen in summer a few years ago on Rhum 
(V. P. W. Lowe, pers. comm.). In January 1951 I saw one in a birch wood 
at 750 ft near Loch Laggan after a severe gale the night before. 


Banffshire. Ptarmigan are very abundant on a large area in the Cairn- 
gorms, from Ben MacDhui, Cairngorm and Bynack More to Ben Avon. 
A few breed on Creag Mhor north of Glen Avon, and Ben Rinnes is a 
very isolated outpost near Dufftown. R. Hewson (in litt.) has found from 
local landowners that although there is no definite breeding record for 
Ben Rinnes, coveys were seen there during several years in the 1920's 
when some were shot, and Ptarmigan were again seen in 1953. During a 
snowy period in February 1955 I saw several at 2500 ft on the Ladder 
Hills near the Lecht road, six miles from the nearest known breeding place 
on Ben Avon. Ptarmigan used to occur in summer on the Ladder Hills and 
on Cook’s Cairn in Glen Fiddich, but there are no recent records. 


Aberdeenshire. This county contains a very large area of high ground 
above 3000 ft and also the densest recorded Ptarmigan populations in 
Scotland. They are abundant on the extensive Mar and Invercauld parts 
of the Cairngorms, and over a vast area along the Grampian chain from 
Carn Ealar and An Sgarsoch in the west through the Glen Ey hills to the 
Cairnwell, Glas Maol, the Glen Callater hills, Lochnagar, Broad Cairn and 
Mount Keen-Braid Cairn in the east. Ptarmigan breed at least in some 
years on Culardoch north of Braemar and regularly on the isolated hill of 
Morven north of Dinnet. The overlap between Ptarmigan and Red Grouse 
occurs higher in the Ballater area than recorded elsewhere in Scotland. On 
some south-facing and west-facing parts of Lochnagar no Ptarmigan breed 
below 3000 ft and grouse occasionally breed up to 3200 ft, with one unusual 
record in 1954 of a hen grouse incubating eggs at 3400 ft. On other parts 
of Lochnagar the Ptarmigan breed regularly down to 2500 ft, for example 
by the lochside in the corrie north-east of the summit. 


A rough estimate can be made of the Ptarmigan population in the 
Cairngorms massif, mainly in Aberdeenshire but partly in Inverness-shire 
and Banffshire. This is based on population figures from the Derry Cairn- 
gorm study area, and on the fact that Ptarmigan on both the Dee and Spey 
sides of the Cairngorms have fluctuated approximately together in recent 
years. The surface area of the whole massif above 2000 ft has been cal- 
culated at 150 square miles by Nicol (in Alexander 1950). I have esti- 
mated the suitable Ptarmigan area between 2500 and 4000 ft to be approxi- 
mately 100 square miles. The estimated figures for the spring breeding 
population vary from 1300 in a low year such as 1958 to about 5000 in a 
peak year, with about 15,000 in a peak autumn. 


Kincardineshire. Mount Battock near Banchory is occupied by breeding 
Ptarmigan in most years. Wynne-Edwards (1954) saw one at 1200 ft on 
Cairn-mon-Earn in late April after the severe winter of 1947, and one on 
ety clifftop by the sea a few miles south of Aberdeen in November 
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Angus. Ptarmigan are abundant on Mount Keen-Braid Cairn and in the 
Tolmount-Glas Maol-Caenlochan area. They breed commonly on the iso- 
lated Ben Tirran and on the Clova ranges south of Lochnagar, and breed 
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in most years on Mount Battock. Angus shares with Aberdeenshire the 
dense populations on Broad Cairn, Carn Bannoch, Cairn of Claise and 
other hills along the Gramipian chain. 


Perthshire. Common throughout the Grampian chain from Glas Maol 
and Cairnwell in the east to Loch Ericht in the west. Particularly common 
on the high tops in the Dalnaspidal, Dalnacardoch, Atholl and Glen Shee 
areas, covering a vast area with extensive plateaux and broken corries. 
These schist hills are less barren than the granite Cairngorms to the 
north, and extend into Aberdeenshire in the Glen Ey-Clunie-Callater area. 
Schichallion has a high population, and the birds are common on Carn 
Mairg and in the Talladh Bheithe forest north of Loch Rannoch. In 
south Perthshire Ptarmigan occur in small numbers throughout the Glen 
Lyon hills, the Ben Lawers range, on Ben More-Stobinian, the Cruach 
Ardrain-Beinn Chabair group south-east of Glen Falloch, and on Ben 
Vorlich-Stuc a’ Chroin near Callander. They are fairly common on Ben 
Lui, Ben Oss and Beinn Dubhchraig near Tyndrum. 


Argyll. Ptarmigan breed in small numbers on Ben Starav, Ben Cruachan, 
the Glen Coe hills, Clach Leathad in Black Mount, and on Stob Gabhar 
and the long range of hills west of Loch Tulla. A few breed on Beinn 
Trilleachan and other hills around Loch Etive, and on Beinn a’ Bheithir 
near Ballachulish. In the Ardgoil area, Richmond (in Bannerman 1963) 
saw Ptarmigan on Ben Donich, the Brack and Ben an Lochain, and one 
in March on Beinn Bheula, which is further south than Ben Lomond (see 
Stirlingshire section). Richmond also saw pairs on the isolated hills of 
Ceann Garbh and Beinn Bhuidhe north of the head of Loch Fyne. West of 
Loch Linnhe, a few breed on Garbh Bheinn of Ardgour, on Creach Bheinn 
and Fuar Bheinn, and probably on other hills not visited by me. Ben Resi- 
pol of Ardnamurchan is an isolated breeding outpost. One pair was seen 
with young on Scarba in 1959. A few breed on the higher hills of Mull, 
especially Ben More. There are no records in the last few years from 
Jura or Islay. 


Dunbartonshire. A few breed on Ben Vorlich and Ben Vane, and on 
the Arrochar hills of Beinn Ime, Beinn Narnain, A’ Chrois and the Cobbler. 


Stirlingshire. A few breed on Ben Lomond. A hardy group of penniless 
Glasgow climbers who banded together in the 1930’s formed the Ptarmigan 
Club, naming it after the hardy bird whose southernmost Scottish out- 
post is on Ben Lomond. 


Appendix 3. Counts of Ptarmigan in Scotland 


Number of 
Ptarmigan per 


County and hill Total acreage 100 acres 
Aberdeen 
Derry Cairngorm 1220 Mean of 50 counts 6.7; 


range in spring 2-7; 
range in autumn 3-19 


Ben MacDhui 600 15,2 ta 
300 8* O* 
200 7* 
1900 22 
Beinn a’ Bhuird 300 10 2 
200 11* 
600. 10* 9* 12* 
Beinn Bhreac 300 o* 10 


200 3 
150 Zz 
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Cairn Toul 


Brae Riach 
Carn a’ Mhaim 
Lochnagar 


Glas Maol 


Carn an Tuirc 


Cairnwell 
Meall Odhar 
Mount Keen 


Angus 
Braid Cairn 


Perth 
Schichallion 


Argyll 
Beinn Dubhcraig 


Beinn Dorain 
Ben Lui 


Inverness 


A’ Chailleach-Carn Segulain 

Geal Charn, Monadh Liath 

Ben Wyvis 

Maoile Lunndaidh, Monar 

An Riabhachan, Monar 

Liathach 

Slioch 

Beinn Alligin 

Sgorr Ruadh 

Fuar Tholl 

Beinn Bhan, Applecross 

Sgurr a’ Chaorachain-Meall 
Gorm, Applecross 


Sutherland 
Foinaven 


Cranstackie 

Ben Hiel 
Farrmheall 
Sgribhis-bheinn 
Beinn Spionnaidh 
Ben More Assynt 


38* 


4* 0 20 4* 6* OF 


5* 
R* 


4* 
1 
3 


&* 
7* 
5* 
4x 
1 
1* 
A 
3 
4 
3 
Oris 
20 


2* 2¥* 2* Dk 3% 4* 3* Rx 


Each figure in the third column represents the result of a separate count. 


* Shows counts made in April-May. 
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The numbers and behaviour of geese in the Lothians and Berwickshire 


By William Brotherston, 1964. Fifteenth Annual Report of 
the Wildfowl Trust: 57-70. 


Reviewed by DOUGAL G. ANDREW 


This important paper summarises the results of the study 
which the author has made personally and organised col- 
lectively on the status of geese in south-east Scotland, The 
counties covered are Midlothian, East Lothian, Peeblesshire 
and Berwickshire, and there are also some notes from 
Lanarkshire. The subject is a fascinating one for the position 
has changed so completely since 1867, when Turnbull 
recorded Bean, White-fronted and Brent as the only geese 
occurring commonly in East Lothian. Now all three species 
occur only as casual vagrants over the whole of the east of 
of Scotland, and in their place have come thousands of Pink- 
footed and Grey Lag Geese. 

Mr Brotherston takes up his story in the 1930s. He quotes 
local evidence to the effect that at least as far back as 1910 
there had been a well-marked passage of geese over the Moor- 
foot Hills in both autumn and spring, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that these were Pinkfeet passing between Forth | 
and Solway in just the same way as they do nowadays. It | 
is impossible to say how the scale of passage in the 1930s | 
compared with that of today, but it is known that the numbers 
of Pinkfeet actually coming down in south-east Scotland 
were relatively small. In the 1930s there were only two fair- 
sized roosts (Aberlady and Hule Moss) and three small 
roosts (Tyninghame, Cobbinshaw and Fala Flow), having an 
aggregate peak population of around 5000 Pinkfeet. Grey Lag 
were much scarcer, There was, for instance, only one pre- 
war record of the species in Midlothian, and the only roost 
was at Aberlady, where numbers seem to have been around 
400 at the most. 

This set-up was completely changed during the war years 
1939-45. Aberlady became an aircraft firing range and an 
aerodrome appeared on the inland fields where the geese 
used to feed. At the same time much of the hill ground 
further inland was brought under cultivation as part of the 
war effort and this opened up new feeding grounds for the 
geese, with reservoirs conveniently to hand for roosting pur- 
poses. At these inland roosts (with the sole exception of 
Cobbinshaw) shooting is either completely prohibited or 
strictly regulated. Under these favourable conditions the 
numbers of geese visiting this part of Scotland have increased 
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considerably, and even when the war ended and the coastal 
disturbance ceased they have shown little inclination to 
return to the coastal roosts. 


The present investigation has shown that there are three 
roosts in the area which now hold a peak autumn figure of 
5000 or more Pinkfeet (Fala/Gladhouse, Hule Moss and in 
recent years Baddinsgill). In some years up to 4000 have been 
recorded at Aberlady during the period of autumn arrival, 
but in most years the numbers have been much lower. 
Tyninghame and Cobbinshaw are both subject to excessive 
shooting and within the past few years have been almost 
completely abandoned, It seems likely that the Aberlady 
Grey Lag also moved inland during the war. Certainly at 
least 600 were roosting at Gladhouse by 1948. The main in- 
crease, however, seems to have taken place in the early 
1950s, when two new roosts were established at Threipmuir/ 
Harperrig and Watch Reservoir. Since 1955 the total peak 
population of Grey Lag in south-east Scotland has probably 
averaged around 1500, but in 1963 and 1964 numbers have 
been considerably higher and Portmore and Hule Moss have 
been added to the list of roosts. 


Pink-footed Goose 


The pattern of arrival and departure is described in some 
detail, based principally on the author’s personal observ- 
ations in the Fala/Gladhouse area. The first small flocks are 
seen as early as mid September but these do not stay. About 
the last week of September the traffic becomes heavier ; 
again most pass through, but some stay behind to occupy the 
roosts. The main arrival takes place around the second week 
of October, when the numbers staying and the numbers pass- 
ing through are about equal. Within a week peak numbers are 
reached, These normally stay for only three weeks at the 
most, and there is usually a sharp drop in November, followed 
by another drop in late December, by which time numbers are 
down to the usual wintering level of 700-800. Some of the de- 
parting birds may go down to Aberlady, but the great bulk 
of the movement is southward to the Solway. Subsequent 
developments are very much at the mercy of the weather, but 
the spring return usually begins in February and rises to a 
peak of around 8000 in mid April. These have all gone by the 
end of April, though small flocks continue to pass through for 
the next week or two. 

Three abnormal years are described. In 1961 a gale stripped 
the upland barley just when it was due to be cut and the 
spilled grain kept full numbers in the area until well into 
December (incidentally a similar result was obtained in 1954 
when bad weather prevented the upland grain crop from 
being harvested at all). In 1956 and 1963 the numbers recorded 
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were abnormally low; it is suggested that a poor breeding 
season and rapid passage through the area was the explanation 
in 1956, while in 1963 (when the population was at a rather 
low ebb following the hard winter of 1962-63) a severe gale 
evidently caught the geese on their way to this country and 
completely dislocated the usual pattern of arrival. 


A large section of the paper is devoted to a discussion of the 
numbers of Pinkfeet coming into south-east Scotland in the 
years 1950 to 1963, and this is based mainly on the collective 
work which the author has so ably organised. The investi- 
gation really got going in 1952 with a series of simultaneous 
counts at Fala and Gladhouse which confirmed suspicions 
that these two localities really formed a split roost and were 
used by the same local goose population which did most of 
its feeding in the Fala area but which, according to circum- 
stances, roosted either at Fala or at Gladhouse or (more often) 
roosted at both localities in proportions which might vary 
from night to night. From December onwards Gladhouse is 
little used, and the large numbers recorded on spring passage 
seem to roost exclusively at Fala. 

In 1955 these organised counts were extended to all the 
roosts in south-east Scotland and they have been repeated in 
every subsequent year. They have been held in November 
(usually the second week), and since 1961 they have been 
supplemented by additional counts in late October because 
it has been discovered that in some years onward movement 
has already begun by the first week of November. Separate 
tables are given for the October and November counts and the 
results of all the observations are incorporated in a third 
table giving an estimate of the arrival peak population in 
the years 1955-63. The figures brought out in this table vary 
between 9600 in 1956 and 14,000 in 1961, but in six of the 
nine years the figures lie within the surprisingly narrow 
range of 11,300-12,500. 

How reliable are these figures? We are told that they are 
arrived at by making the ‘requisite additions’ to the October 
and November counts but no explanation is given as to how 
the adjustments are calculated, and indeed it seems most 
unlikely that all the necessary complementary information 
is available from all the roosts to enable any adjustment of 
this kind to be calculated on more than an intelligent-guess 
basis. A note of warning should also be sounded regarding 
the reliability of the actual count figures, which look so 
convincingly accurate in their neat tables. Large numbers of 
roosting geese can only be accurately counted under the best 
of conditions, All too often the weather is bad or the geese 
make their arrival in failing light or in one great crowd, and 
the count breaks down into an estimate. The tables given in 
this paper conceal the fact that the counts were made under 
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PLATE 29. Cock Ptarmigan on its territory on Cairn Toul in April. 
Photograph by Adam Watson 
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| PLATE 50a. Cock Ptarmigan strutting aggressively on its territory, with tail 
cocked and breast puffed out. Photograph by Adam Watson 


PLATE SOb. Hen Ptarmigan on the Cairnwell showing injury flight at the 
photographer’s feet, Photograph by Adam Watson 
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PLATE 31. Tracks left in the snow by cock Ptarmigan displaying with 
drooping primaries near its mate. Beinn a’Bhuird, March. 
; Photograph by Adam Watson 
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PLATE 352. Tracks left in the snow by displaying cock Capercaillie, Bal- 
lochbuie Forest, Aberdeenshire, 51st January 1965 (cf. pl. 51). Like other 
species of grouse, cock Capercaillie parade around a female with the 
wings extended stitfly at their sides and the primaries marking the ground. 
In this instance only the cock was seen, but the female may have been in 
a tree and flown away as the observer approached. 

Photograph by David Jenkins 
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PLATE 55a. Ptarmigan pair on Devry Cairngorm in early April. The hen is 
still white and very conspicuous against the snow-free ground. By contrast, 
the cock about a yard left of the hen has completely moulted to its summer 
plumage and is so well camouflaged that it is almost invisible. 

Photograph by Adam Watson 


PLATE 55b. Ptarmigan pair at 5400 ft on Derry Cairngorm in mid April after 
a long snowy period. A thaw had just begun but four pairs had taken terri- 
tories on a slope where 98% of the ground was buried in snow. 

Photograph by Adam Watson 
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widely varying conditions and consequently with widely 
varying room for error, and although it is not likely that this 
affects the general picture presented in the paper it should 
be emphasised that the count figures provide a rather 
dangerous basis for the drawing of any more detailed con- 
clusions. 


The section on the Pinkfeet concludes with descriptions of 
the roosting and feeding activities ; the use of resting stations 
on the moors during the day and of ‘parking-out’ stations 
where the geese halt temporarily on their way to the roost ; 
and of the movements between the roosts, and the longer- 
distance movements to and from Loch Leven in the north 
and the Solway in the south. 


Grey Lag Goose 


The Grey Lag provide an interesting comparative study 
with the Pinkfeet. Their numbers are smaller and the count- 
ing difficulties are therefore less. The main arrival usually 
takes place about the end of October (a fortnight later than 
the Pinkfeet) and in some years there have been further 
arrivals continuing until the middle of December. The 
highest figure recorded in the area during the period covered 
by this paper was over 2200 on 14th December 1963, but this 
has been quite overshadowed by a subsequent count of 
3740 on 7th November 1964, which shows that really large 
numbers can come in with the main arrival. Numbers have 
usually declined considerably by the end of December, but 
little is known about the general level of the wintering pop- 
ulation, though one may guess that it varies a great deal 
from year to year. The spring departure takes place about 
a fortnight earlier than that of the Pinkfeet and the great 
majority are gone by mid April. A table is given showing 
the November counts in the years 1955-63 and these show a 
wide range of variation between 400 in 1960 and 1750 in 1957. 
In many years, however, it is known that the November 
counts did not catch the peak numbers, and it would be more 
realistic to say that the peak autumn numbers have ranged 
between 1000 and 1500, with notable shortages in 1960 and 
1961 and notable excesses in 1957, 1963 and 1964. The numbers 
in the last two years have been exceptionally high (2200 and 
3740) and it will be very interesting to see whether this 
trend will be maintained. 


Grey Lag feed principally on grass, and even when they 
join the Pinkfeet in the stubble fields in autumn they tend 
to feed in distinct parties. Gladhouse is the only roost in 
the area which is regularly used by both Pinkfeet and Grey 
Beet and here the two species maintain separate roosting 

ocks. 
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Other species 


The paper ends with a short account of the other geese that 
have occurred in the area. These are no more than casual 
stragglers except for the Barnacle Geese which turn up in 
ones and twos (exceptionally up to eight) almost every 
winter in the Pinkfoot flocks. In addition Barnacle Geese 
are described as ‘frequently seen passing over the area on 
their way to the Solway in autumn, and less often returning | 
north in spring, these being the geese that breed in Spits- 
bergen.’ This is a most interesting observation and one 
hopes that fuller details will be published. 


This investigation is a splendid example of what can be 
achieved by collective enterprise, and this excellent paper 
will provide at the same time a reward and a stimulus to 
those who have assisted in the field work. A solid yardstick 
has been created against which we shall be able to measure 
the changes which will undoubtedly take place in future years 
and Mr Brotherston is to be warmly congratulated on the 
way in which he has succeeded in drawing a very clear 
picture out of a mass of individual observations. 


Short Notes 


American Wigeon in East Inverness 


At noon on 17th January 1965 I was watching ducks on 
the south shore of the Moray Firth just east of Inverness 
with Wing-Commander R, J. Fursman and R. Clark when I 
found an adult male American Wigeon (or Baldpate) swim- 
ming with a flock of Wigeon. It was a fine sunny day and we 
had excellent views of it swimming some 300 yds offshore 
for about ten minutes before it took off with the rest of the 
ducks. 


It stayed in this area and was seen by Dr Maeve Rusk, 
Melvin Morrison, Bob Emmett, Pat Sellars, Douglas Weir 
and others. I saw it last on 28th February. During this time 
it frequented the same area of mudflats bordering the Inver- 
ness-Nairn road and was always in the mile of coastline hbe- 
tween the bridge over the Aberdeen railway and the Ashton 
Farm layby. | 

Extensive mudflats are exposed at low tide and provide a 
feeding ground for large numbers of wildfowl in winter. At 
high tide the flocks rest on the sea about 200-500 yds offshore: 
a couple of hours after high tide the ducks swim in to feed at 
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the edge of the falling tide, and this is when they are 
nearest the shore. On 29th January I examined the American 
Wigeon in bright sun at about 40 yds range as the tide was 
ebbing. The Wigeon feed principally on Zostera horneman- 
niana and nana, and whenever I was able to observe the 
American Wigeon feeding it was on these plants, Its feeding 
habits appeared identical to the Wigeon’s—either up-ending in 
shallow water or grazing over the exposed flats. 


In the latter half of February there is much display in the 
Wigeon flocks, and occasionally the American Wigeon dis- 
played with male and female Wigeon, usually aggressively 
when approached by displaying Wigeon. 


The following description is taken from notes compiled 
between 17th January and 28th February: 


Sometimes appeared slightly larger and bulkier than Wigeon. Head 
Streaky grey, with bright creamy white crown and forehead, rather more 
extensive than Wigeon’s and very noticeable in field when facing ob- 
server; in good conditions, green patch behind eye was glossy and very 
bright, especially when caught by sun; darker around eye; breast and 
flanks dark mauvy brown, a distinctive colour and much darker than 
Wigeon; underparts white; white patch in front of black under tail- 
coverts appeared more clearcut and obvious than on a Wigeon; upper- 
parts darker vermiculated grey than Wigeon, but wings and tail similar. 
In flight it appeared darker than Wigeon and the white contrasted more 
strongly; even at rest the white on the wings looked more extensive, but 
this was probably due to the darkness of the body plumage; when swim- 
ming or grazing the size of this white patch was very variable, some days 
large and obvious, and on others appearing small and insignificant. Bill 
blue with dark tip; legs greenish. The bird was not ringed and the 
flight feathers were intact. 


I found that the best method of locating it in the Wigeon 
flock was to search for the bird without a chestnut head ; 
the striking feature was not that it had a grey and white 
head but that it did not have a chestnut one. The dark body 
was also a good character. On some days. with good light, 
the American Wigeon was very obvious, but several times 
in poor light I found it very difficult to pick out with 
binoculars from a flock of a thousand Wigeon half a mile off. 


Roy H. Dennis. 


(This species has been recorded in Scotland about a dozen 
times, usually in winter. From 1948 to 1958 there were 
records in all but three years, but there has been none since. 
This is the second for East Inverness (see 1: 183).—Eb.) 
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Surf Scoters in Outer Hebrides and Solway 


On 4th February 1965 I discovered a drake Surf Scoter in 
Broad Bay, near Stornoway, Lewis. Subsequently I saw it 
again on 7th and 9th February, and on 4th March. 


It associated with small parties of Velvet Scoter ; Common 
Scoter and Long-tailed Duck were also available for com- 
parison. The Surf Scoter was diving with the Velvet Scoter 
and its behaviour was similar. On surfacing it could be picked 
out easily owing to the sun shining on the nape patch and 
the bill. The bird was seen from all angles, but though the 
nape patch flashed as it turned its head when preening, the 
one on the forehead was only seen under favourable con- 
ditions (40x telescope at 4 mile rather than 1500 yds). At 
this range the bird could: not be identified in cloudy con- 
ditions, When it was seen the sun was shining from behind 
me and the water was not too rough. The following description 
is compiled from notes taken at the time: 


Similar size to Common and Velvet Scoters; whole plumage black 
except for two distinct white patches on head, the more conspicuous one 
on the nape and extending down back of neck, the other, smaller one, 
on the forehead; wings wholly black when raised and flapped as bird 
stood up in water; tail appeared more depressed and less conspicuous 
than in other species of scoter; bill large and very distinct, most 
certainly larger than in the commoner species, but exact shape not 
determined; colour appeared to be yellow and white, no red being seen, 
doubtless on account of the distance. 


This is the third record of the Surf Scoter in the Outer 
Hebrides; one was shot near Stornoway in the winter of 
1865—one hundred years ago—and a drake was seen in 
Harris on 4th September 1959 (Scot. Birds 1: 145). 


N. ELKINs. 


On 13th February 1965 I was watching Common Scoters 
at Southerness Point, Kirkcudbrightshire, with other 
members of the S.O.C. when I noticed a different bird in a 
raft about 200 yds offshore, Using a 35x telescope I identi- 
fied it as a drake Surf Scoter. It was a black duck similar in 
size to the Common Scoters. On the back of the head was a 
squarish white patch tapering slightly down the nape. On the 
front of the head a second white patch extended back over 
the eye and slightly down the side of the head. The shape of 
the bill was scoter-like, with pinkish marks on the upper 
mandible, and it was separated from the white forehead by 
a band of black. With R. T. Smith and others I saw the bird 
again on 2lst February. In good light we were able to see 
the orange on the upper mandible, and also the slight knoh 
on it. 


JOHN H. Swan. 
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An adult male Surf Scoter was seen by me on the sea off 
Southerness on 14th and 21st February 1965. On both oc- 
casions it was in the company of Common Scoters and was 
seen to dive frequently, one dive being timed at 55 seconds. 
The bird was seen well in bright sunlight with 10x50 
binoculars at 300-400 yds. The plumage was black with a 
conspicuous patch of white on the nape and a smaller one on 
the forehead. The bill was wedge-shaped, rather like an 
Eider’s, but the colours were indistinct, apparently lemon- 
yellow, shading to orange on the ridge of the culmen, and 
with a small area of white at the base. 


On 28th February 1965 two adult males, an immature male 
and an adult female Surf Scoter were seen by J. A. Bailey 
and me on the tide off Portowarren (near Port Ling), Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. The adult males were similar to the one at 
Southerness ; the immature male was sooty brown or dingy 
black with less distinct dirty white patches on nape and 
forehead and a dark wedge-shaped bill ; the female was dull 
brown with paler cheeks and a distinctly wedge-shaped 
bill. 


The birds were at first with Common Scoters but soon 
became detached, though they remained as a very close 
group of four. On one occasion one of the adult males dis- 
played briefly to the female by deeply bowing his head 
pee her, then, as she suddenly dived, immediately following 

er. 


On 26th March a male and female were close inshore on a 
very calm sea with many Common Scoters at Portowarren. 
The male was slightly larger than a Common Scoter and I 
was now able to see that the bill, wedge-shaped and slightly 
convex on the culmen, was pale yellow shading to deep 
orange-red on the ridge and fading to pure white on the base, 
with a distinct round black spot close to the base of the upper 
mandible. The female, about the size of a Common Scoter, 
showed two dingy white round spots on the side of the face 
—one near the dark wedge-shaped bill, and the other at the 
ear-coverts. The male was seen with a small shellfish in its 
bill after a dive, and frequently displayed to the female for 
brief periods. 


Four birds were seen at the same place by W. Austin, A. 
J. Smith and others on 14th March and 4th April, but none 
could be found on 16th April. There is a possibility that two 
pairs were involved on 4th April (requiring an extra female) 
but this is not certain. 


The bird at Southerness was still there on 11th and 14th 
March at least. The two places are only a bit more than 5 
miles apart, but the overlap of dates and the fact that four 
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birds were regularly seen at Portowarren indicates that 
different birds were involved. 
E. L. Roserts. 


About noon on 23rd February 1965 M. J. Warren and I 
stopped to look at some duck in Luce Bay, Wigtownshire, 
just north of the junction of the B7005 from Wigtown with 
the coast road. Most were Common Scoters but in a small 
party 7-3 mile from the shore we picked out one with white 
above the bill and at the back of its head—a drake Surf 
Scoter. The bird was examined with 60x telescope. Its 
general shape was like an Eider and slightly larger than the 
Common Scoters. The white rectangle on the back of the 
head and neck was most obvious when the bird had its back 
to us. 

It was still there at 4 p.m. when we returned to the area. 
Next day we visited Southerness and checked that the drake 
Surf Scoter reported there was still present, so it seems fair 
to assume that they were different birds, as the two localities 
are about 50 miles apart. 

E. S. CLare. 


(There is no previous report of a Surf Scoter in Wigtown- 
shire, and only one for the mainland of the west of Scot- 
land—Southerness, lst January 1964 (Scot. Birds 3: 195). 
It seems clear that at least six birds were involved in these 
Solway records. One cannot be quite certain that this rep- 
resents an unusual influx. or whether it is a matter of find- 
ing the birds, but it is more than 100 years since there was 
a reliable report anywhere in Scotland of more than single 
birds, and then only in Orkney. Usually they are seen in 
company with Velvet Scoters.—ED.) 


Montagu’s or Pallid Harrier in Shetland 


On 7th August 1964 I watched a juvenile Montagu’s or Pallid 
Harrier at Quarsdale. It was perched on a post by the side 
of the road, oblivious of the passing traffic. 

The breast and underparts were the most conspicuous part 
of the plumage, being a striking unstreaked chestnut-red. The 
upper plumage was light brown, with the part round the 
eyes a much lighter colour, almost white. The legs were long 
to very long, and thin, and yellow; the beak was hooked and 
dark with a light yellow hue; the eyes seemed dark with a 
yellow arc. The body was as large as a small female Peregrine, 
and was made to seem larger by the long, fairly narrow tail. 
No white could be seen on the rump. 

In flight the bird was extremely rakish and graceful, with 
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a general appearance in the air not unlike a very large Kes- 
trel. It seemed unwilling to leave the area and flew from peat 
bank to peat bank as I followed with my binoculars, but 
eventually it flew out of sight. 


S. G. PARKYN. 


(George Waterston discussed this record with the observer, 
and it was submitted also to I. J. Ferguson-Lees, who com- 
ments that the white rump in juveniles of both Montagu’s and 
Pallid Harriers is sometimes largely obscured by the dark 
central streaks and rufous tips to the upper tail-coverts. 


We are always very reluctant to publish records where the 
species cannot be established with certainty, but juveniles of 
these two harriers are virtually indistinguishable in the field. 
The one is almost as likely to occur as the other at the time 
and place of this observation. Montagu’s has been recorded 
once in Shetland (Fair Isle Bird Observatory Bulletin 2: 178; 
Scot. Nat. 1956: 4) and the Pallid at least once at Fair Isle 
(F.I.B.0O.B. 5: 35), where also a female of one or other has 
been noted (loc. cit.). Although Montagu’s is a British breed- 
ing bird and the Pallid Harrier is only a rare vagrant, the 
former has declined recently in Britain and abroad, while the 
present bird was seen at a time when south-eastern European 
rarities were recorded in Britain.—Eb.) 


Snowy Owl in Angus 


22nd January 1965 was a calm day with a heavy overcast 
sky and a slight haze. A thaw was promised but had not 
arrived to any extent. The fields were frozen hard as rock, 
and the brown earth was mottled with old snow. As I 


-motored on hard packed snow at the foot of the Angus glens, 


3 miles west of Kirriemuir, suddenly I saw a large white 
bird with round head and yellow eyes sitting in a field of 
winter wheat only 10 yards from the road. I stopped the car 
and wound down the window, and the bird rose silently like 
a phantom—a magnificent and spectacular sight, and 
definitely a Snowy Owl. It was perfectly camouflaged, being 
exactly the colour of the snow and frozen earth, The wing- 
span must have been at least 43 feet. The white wings were 
rounded and barred with brown, and there were some brown 
markings on the back. The bird flew off to the north, and 
although the wing beats seemed slow it was soon out of 
sight. It was, however, seen again nearby later in the day. 


ISABEL F. Linpsay. 


~~. 
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Increase of Carrion Crow in South East Sutherland 


Of the species which in recent years have extended their 
range northward in Scotland (see 1:253), none has made such 
a marked increase in south-east Sutherland as the Carrion 
Crow. A census taken during the years 1955-56 showed that 
the proportion of Carrion Crows did not exceed 15% of the 
crow population and may have been considerably less (see 2: 
184). From 1st November 1963 to 31st October 1964 a further 
and more detailed census revealed that Carrion Crow num- 
bers had risen to 35% of the population, which shows a re- 
markable increase in less than 10 years. 


Moreover, a large proportion of the Hooded Crows in 
south-east Sutherland are hybrids; pure-bred birds, which 
are abundant in north Sutherland and Caithness, have become 
increasingly scarce in the area. If the present trend continues 
it looks as if the Carrion Crow may before long displace the 


Hoodie in south-east Sutherland. 
D. MacbDONALD. 


Current Notes 


Compiled by P. J. B. SLATER 
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White, Miss V. Wodehouse, P. Wormell, W. Wyper, J. F. Young, 
B. Zonfrillo. 


Unless otherwise stated, all dates refer to 1965). 


Distribution 


This section does not include observations made before 1st 
March 1965, except where such records are used to amplify 
more recent topics. 

Up to six Black-throated Divers are reported as wintering 
near Torridon, Wester Ross (ENH), suggesting that the mig- 
ration of some of these birds may consist of little more than a 
move to salt water. A concentration of 42 Great Northern Divers 
at Quendale Bay, Shetland, on 16th and 18th April, is un- 
usual even for this favourite haunt (DC, WGP). There were 
53 Red-throated Divers at Sands of Forvie, Aberdeenshire, on 
2nd June and 22 on 11th, which is particularly interesting in 
view of the lateness of the dates (CO). A badly oiled adult 
of this species, which was found dead at Portmore Loch on 
7th March, is the first recorded in Peeblesshire (EMS, RWJS). 

Nine Great Crested Grebes were present at Morton Lochs, 
Fife, on 25th April (CT), and the record number of three 
pairs subsequently nested there (see 3: 84, 141) (RJ). A 
Slavonian Grebe in summer plumage was also there on 26th 
April (RJ, CT), while another was seen at Burrafirth, Unst, 
Shetland, on 13th (RJT, GW), and 22nd June (WJE). Two 
migrant Black-necked Grebes are reported on fresh water: 
one at Forfar Loch, Angus, on 1st April (HB), and the other 
at Gladhouse, Midlothian, on 2nd May (EMS, RWJS). 

An exceptional date to find a Sooty Shearwater in these 
northern waters is 16th June, when one was seen between 
St Kilda and the Sound of Harris, Outer Hebrides (WJE). 
Single ‘Blue’ Fulmars are reported off Prestwick, Ayrshire, on 
26th April (GAR), and on the cliffs at Crail, Fife, as last 
year (3: 198) (WJE). 

A Bittern seen on an island near Scalloway, Shetland, on 
17th May was found dead there two days later (RJT). 


A male Garganey was at Loch Stiapavat, Lewis, on 24th 
April (NE) ; and the appearance of a pair at Caerlaverock on 
25th April is only the second recorded occurrence of this 
species in Dumfriesshire (ELR). Of a number of reports of 
Gadwall, those from the isles are the most unusual: two at 
Balranald, North Uist, on 8th May (WJE); two males near 
Lerwick, Shetland, on 9th May, joined by a female on 22nd; 
and a single male at Loch of Hillwell, Shetland, on 16th and 
24th May (WGP). A pair of Pintail was at Duddingston Loch, 
Edinburgh, from 27th to 29th March and there was a single 
male there on 5th and 8th April (DRA). 


Scaup is an uncommon species in the Outer Hebrides: a 
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female was at Loch Valtos, Lewis, on 4th April and a male 
was seen near Stornoway on 3rd May (NE), June males are 
reported from Fife: at Elie Ness on 17th and at Kilconquhar 
on 29th (DWO). 


Tufted Ducks breed rather locally in west Perthshire and 
it may therefore be worth mentioning that two pairs were 
present on Lochan-an-Daim, Schiehallion, on 16th May (TCS). 
A female Pochard with four young was present at Morton 
Lochs, Fife, on 20th June. Grierson records no nesting of 
this species in the area (2: 134), but this is not the first year 
it has taken place, as a female with two young were seen 
there on 19th August 1962 (CT). 


June records of Goldeneye, all immatures, are of two at 
Sands of Forvie, Aberdeenshire, on 2nd (CO); and one at 
Wooden Loch, Eckford, Roxburghshire, on 13th (RSB). A 
male Common Scoter was seen on Loch Lomond at Luss, Dun- 
bartonshire, on 3rd June (JMcE); and a pair was present 
on a hill loch near Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire, on 17th 
May (LM). This species appears to be holding its own on 
Islay as five pairs were noted there between 30th May and 
8th June (LAU); this being the same number reported when 
the colony was originally discovered in 1954 (Scot, Nat. 1954: 
131). The presence of a pair of Goosanders at Spiggie, Shet- 
land, from 14th to 21st March (DC, WGP), is worth recording 
in view of the few occurrences of this species in the islands. 


The latest reports of Grey Lag Geese not obviously on their 
breeding grounds are of 11 at Barr Loch, Renfrewshire, on 
Ist May (WMME) ; and a single bird at Scalpsie Bay, Bute, 
on 24th May (WW, BZ). Two White-fronted Geese are reported 
from Perthshire: one of undetermined race on the border 
with Stirlingshire at Flanders Moss on 29th March and a 
Greenland bird at Menteith on 25th April (VMT). The latest 
flock of Pink-footed Geese seen was of 34 birds at Carsebreck, 
Perthshire, on 15th May (VMT). Two stragglers were at 
Kinnardochy in the same county on 30th May (JF); and a 
still later bird was one with an injured leg but still capable 
of flight which was seen at the Butt of Lewis on 6th June 
(NE). A blue-phase Lesser Snow Goose was present in the area 
of Middleton, Midlothian, between 20th and 27th April (JB, 
WB, VW). Up to 12 Barnacle Geese were seen in the Crieff 
area of Perthshire on various occasions between January 
and March (AHC, JRC); and odd birds were seen in South 
Perthshire during late March (PFJ). A single bird was also 
seen at Esperston Moss, Midlothian, on 28th April (JB). The 
last at Caerlaverock were 450 on 5th May (ELR): but there 
is a later record of one at Gutcher, Shetland, on 17th May 
(RJT). Summer records of Barnacle Geese on the Tay are 
subject to some suspicion because there are collections of 
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wildfowl in that area and birds are known to have escaped 
from time to time (see 2: 307). The latest report is that about 
20 have summered for several years, and 23 were reliably 
identified flying over Newburgh on 12th June this year (WBE 
per TS). These birds were all apparently pure bred and it 
seems difficult to account for the large numbers purely in 
terms of escapes. A possible suggestion is that the flock con- 
sists of a nucleus of escaped birds which has proved attrac- 
tive enough to hold wild birds which have joined it. It 
is remarkable that these birds have so seldom been seen by 
local ornithologists. Of a number of reports of Canada Geese 
three seen at Morton Lochs on 3rd April are probably the most 
interesting as being the first observed there (DWO). 


Single Whooper Swans lingering into June have been seen 
at Loch Stack, Sutherland, on 9th; Loch Gowan, Ross-shire, 


on 13th (DCH); Borve, Lewis, on 6th and 13th (NE); Loch 


Asta, Shetland, on 16th (DC, GW); Forfar Loch, Angus, on 
21st (GMC); and in Islay at Loch Conailbhe on Ist June 
and at Laggan Point from 30th May to 11th June (LAU). 

The most interesting Buzzard record is of one at Seafield, 
Lerwick, on 19th June (WGP). Also outwith their normal 
range are pairs of Hen Harriers reported from Glen Lethnot, 
Angus, on 6th April (GMC), and from another Angus glen 
on 14th May (HB). 


Osprey records from areas other than Speyside are partic- 
ularly numerous this spring. They come from: 
Mid Yell, Shetland—1 on 12th June (RJT). 
Walls, Shetland—1, possibly 2, from 5th to 9th May (DC, RJT). 
Fair Isle, Shetland—Singles on 2nd, 11th and 22nd May (RHD). 
St Kilda—1 on 29th March (DGw). 
Kildonan Glen, S. Uist—1l perched on telegraph pole on 7th May 
(WJE, DL, GW, MIW). 
Glen Naver, Sutherland—1 on 27th May (HSCH, KCRH). 
River Laxford,. Sutherland—1 fishing on 23rd and 24th May (per GW). 
Loch Ness, near Abriachan, Inverness—1 on lst June (per GW). 
Anstruther, Fife—1 going NE on 29th May (DWO). 
Isle of May, Fife—1 going N on 26th May (MFMM). 
emt Ayr/Lanark—1 from 23rd May to 5th June (DR, GAR, 


A male Hobby was found dead in Stornoway woods on 9th 
May (WAJC). Another, also a male, was at Burrafirth, Shet- 
land, on 16th June. The observer was able to approach in a 
car to within 15 ft, so that detailed notes of its plumage could 
be made (DC). Unusual places to see Merlins during the breed- 
ing season are Morton Lochs, Fife, where there was a male 
on 20th June (CT); and Lunan Bay, Angus, where one was 
seen on 22nd June (GMC). 


Two Red-legged Partridges are reported at Rosemount Farm, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire, on 29th April (VMT). Local enquiries 
reveal that birds of this species were reared and released in 
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1963 at Coupar and Dunsinane, both within a few miles of 
Rosemount (PFJ). Apart from odd birds at Fair Isle in late 
May (RHD), the only report of Quail is of one calling near 
Carmunnock, Lanarkshire, on 30th May (PAC). 


After a very early bird seen and heard at Bowling, Dun- 
bartonshire, on 7th April (RCD), the next records of Corn- 
ctakes are also the most northerly. These are of one at Fair 
Isle on 2nd May (RHD); and another at Brims, Caithness, on 
the same date (Caith Gp). While the area between Kilan- 
tringan and Pinmore, Ayrshire, is a regular haunt of this 
species, ten heard on the night of 2nd June would seem to 
be a high count (GAR). The species is now seldom heard in 
the Lothians and one at Fauchledean, Winchburgh, West 
Lothian, on 11th May is the first near there in recent years 
(ITMcM). 

This is the first year that Curlews have been found breeding 
in Lewis. A pair with at least three young was discovered on 
20th June (IMM), and another pair showing great alarm was 
found elsewhere on the following day (WAJC). The first 
Whimbrel are reported from Shetland on 26th April (RJT). 
There are several records of this species on passage during 
May and early June: the most interesting is the large count 
of 130-150 near Loch an Duin, South Uist, on 7th May (WJE, 
DL, GW, MIW),. 

Peak counts of Black-tailed Godwits on passage are of at least 
67 at the Eden Estuary, Fife, on 11th April (CT); and over 60 
at Glencaple, Dumfriesshire, on 18th April (ELR). Single 
birds were seen at Fairlie, Ayrshire (GAR), and Castletown, 
Caithness (Caith Gp), on 5th April; at Paisley Moss, Renfrew- 
shire, on 138th May (IG, RM, GTW); and amongst Bar-tailed 
Godwits at Loch Indaal, Islay, between 30th May and 10th 
June (LAU). A single Bar-tailed Godwit present on Handa, 
Sutherland, on 15th May, is the first spring record for that 
island (GW). 

The only Green Sandpipers seen were in Shetland: one or 
two on Fair Isle between 29th April and 7th May (RHD); one 
at Yell on 4th May; and one at Fetlar on 11th May (RJT). 
Single Wood Sandpipers were seen at Gladhouse, Midlothian, 
on 30th May (EMS, RWJS); at Bridgend, Islay, on 31st May 
(LAU); and at Unst, Shetland, on 23rd May (MS). Singles 
were also present on Paisley Moss between 15th and 19th May 
and on 30th May, while a pair was seen there on 15th and 
16th June (RGC, HG, IG, RM, GTW). There were two very 
early Common Sandpipers in the south, followed by a number 
of reports at about the usual time: 

4 Apr—l at Port Ling, Kirkcudbright (RTS); 1 on the Nith at 

Thornhill, Dumfries (J Mx, JFY). 


10 Apr—1 at Garvald, Midlothian (JB). 
14 Apr—1 at Glencorse, Midlothian (AFL). 


SEE ES 
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16 Apr—1 at Aberlady, East Lothian (ADKR). 
17 Apr—1 at Yetholm, Roxburgh (RSB). 
18 Apr—2 at Gladhouse, Midlothian (HAF); first noted in Angus 

(GMC). 

A beautiful Spotted Redshank in summer plumage was call- 
ing over Tentsmuir, Fife, on 22nd June—an odd date (DWO). 
The first Greenshank to return to Lewis was at Grimersta on 
30th March, and there were four there by 3rd April (NE). 
Little Stints are seldom seen in spring, but there were two at 
Tyninghame, East Lothian, on 16th May (CT). Single Curlew 
Sandpipers in summer plumage are reported from Skinflats, 
Stirlingshire, on 4th June (IT); and Aberlady on 20th June 
(WR). 

There have been unusually many reports of Ruff this 
spring: 

Fair Isle—a reeve on 13th and 14th May (RHD). 

Stornoway—1 on 3rd May (NE). 

Montrose Basin, Angus—2 reeves on 28th April (GMC). 

Eden Estuary—2 reeves on 24th May (DWO). 

Aberlady—2 on 15th May (CT). 

Paisley Moss—1 from 5th to 10th May (RGC, IG, GTW); 1 on 18th 
and 19th May (IG, RM, GTW). 

New Cumnock, Ayr—reeve on 6th April (JAB). 


An Avocet was seen preening itself near the lighthouse on 
North Ronaldsay, Orkney, on 5th May (KW). 

An extension of the breeding range of the Great Skua is in- 
dicated by the discovery of two nests on North Rona on 27th 
May (WJE). The return of Lesser Black-backed Gulls to the 
Selkirk area was noted on 28th March (AJS); and there were 
two at Gutcher, Shetland, on 30th March (RJT). A Herring 
Gulls’ nest was discovered this year on St Serf’s Island, Loch 
Leven, where this species was first recorded breeding in Kin- 
ross-shire in 1961 (1: 459) (WJE). 

A Glaucous Gull was seen at Loch Gorm, Islay, on 7th 
June (LAU); and an Iceland Gull was seen at Doonfoot, Ayr- 
shire, on 7th and 21st June (GAR). A bird, supposedly an adult 
of this species, appeared on the Carrick moored on the Clyde 
in Glasgow for the second year running, as previously re- 
ported (3: 89, 265). The first seeds of dissention were sown 
in early March when it was suggested that the bird might be 
an albino Herring Gull, as its plumage and general appearance 
did not look right for an Iceland Gull (MJE). Further investi- 
gations on 15th and 22nd April revealed that the size and 
colour of the bill were the same as nearby Herring Gulls, as 
was the colour of the legs. The most interesting evidence is 
that a Herring Gull was seen displaying to the white bird, 
and mounting was observed, though without coition (LAU). 
It seems almost certain that the bird is a Herring Gull. Those 
who doubt this must hope for an opportunity to see it again 
next winter. 
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Highest counts of Little Gulls on the Tay are of 100 at Kin- 
goodie, Perthshire, on 29th April (HB); 45 immatures at Lun- 
din Burn, Tayport, Fife, on 8th May (RJ); and 60-65 immatures 
at Buddon Burn, Angus, on 29th May (AMM). Singles are 
reported from Gladhouse, Midlothian, on 2nd May (EMS, 
RWJS); Doonfoot, Ayrshire, on 7th May (GAR); Lochan a’ 
Mhuilinn, near Amulree, Perthshire, where there was an im- 
mature with the Black-headed Gulls on 30th May (IMcL); and 
Scalloway, Shetland, where one which was present between 
20th February and 12th March could sometimes be obser- 
ved alongside seven other species of gull (RJT). 


Since Coulson’s list of Kittiwake colonies (Bird Study 10: 
147) others have come to light in Lewis (see 3: 144). Two more, 
one of about 200 pairs round Cellar Head and the other of 
about 50 pairs on the cliffs south of Tolsta, were spotted from 
the air on 18th June (NE). 


The first Common Tern reported, one at Elie Ness, Fife, on 
21st April, was rather late (DWO). On the west coast there 
were four Common/Arctic Terns at Barassie, Ayrshire, on 
24th April (ND); and five Arctic Terns at Doonfoot on 7th May 
(GAR). The earliest Little Tern was one at St Andrews on 
26th April (JMcF):; and there were at least six in the same 
area on Ist May (JLSC, DWO, TCS). The first to reach Stor- 
noway did so on 2nd May (NE). The main arrival of 
Sandwich Terns was at the normal time but for two early 
records: 3 

28 Mar—2 at Garlieston, Wigtown (ADW). 

29 Mar—2 off Prestwick, Ayr (GAR). 

9 Apr—1 at Fair Isle, stayed to 11th (RHD). 

11 Apr—7 at Eden Estuary (CT). 

13 Apr—6 at Brighouse Bay, Kirkcudbright (PGB). 
14 Apr—2 at Tyninghame (H'AF). 


This species is rare in Shetland where, apart from the Fair 
Isle record mentioned above, two were seen at Sumburgh on 
18th April (DC). 


There are the following reports of migrant Turtle Doves: 


Burrafirth, Unst—1 on 22nd June (HEMD). 

Fair Isle—up to 2 present from 13th to 29th May (RHD). 

North Ronaldsay—several in May and early June; peak of 5 on 
26th and 28th May (KW). . 

St Margaret’s Hope, Orkney—1 on 5th June (EB). 

Crail, Fife—1 on 30th May (MFMM). 

Isle of May—several in late May (MFMM). 

Summerston, Glasgow—1 on 15th and 16th May (WR). 

Inverkip, Renfrew—1 on 31st May (DG)). 


The first Cuckoos of the spring were at Mugdock wood, 
Stirlingshire, on 21st April (RSB); and Aberlady, East Loth- 
ian, on 24th April (ADKR). On 30th April there were two at 
Rowardennan forest, Stirlingshire (RCD); one was at Men- 
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teith, Perthshire (VMT); and another was at Millbuie forest 
in the Black Isle, Easter Ross (NPD). 


A Nightjar appeared at Fair Isle on 27th May (RHD). 
Others heard churring have been singles at Glen Shiel, Ross, 
on 30th May and Ist June (GEL); and at Glen App, Ayrshire, 
on 2nd June, when two were also heard at Colmonell in the 
same county (GAR). 


The main arrival of Swifts was, as usual, in the first few 
days of May, but at least one bird was very early: 

25 Apr—l at Raeburn Place, Edinburgh (APB); 1 near Dalkeith, 
Midlothian (DS). 

30 Apr—1l over Meadows, Edinburgh (ADKR). 

1 May—2 at St Andrews (JLSC). 

2 May—3 at Kilconquhar (DWO); 2 at Portmore (HAF). 

4 May—1 at Duddingston (MJE, RS); 3 at Balmaha, Stirling (RCD); 
1 at St Andrews (JMcF); 1 at Brechin, Angus (JD). 


Two Swifts in an unusual locality were seen at Stornoway 
on 17th and 26th June (NE, IMM). 


Four Hoopoes have been reported this spring: one at Loch 
stack, Sutherland, from 16th to 19th May (NM, GW); one 
at Nigg, Easter Ross, on 12th May (CCDB); one on Eigg from 
18th to 26th May (HICM); and one near Temple, Midlothian, 
on 9th May (DGC). 


Considering the size of the county, it is not surprising that 
a Green Woodpecker seen near Alva on 16th April is the first 
to be recorded in Clackmannan (IT). Odd Wrynecks were 
seen on Fair Isle between 3rd and 25th May (RHD), and one 
was found dead on North Ronaldsay on 8th May (KW). 

Several observers have noted that Swallows were distinctly 
late this year, but the number of records in the first week of 
April would seem to contradict this: 

28 Mar—a very early bird at Aberlady (JSO). 

3 Apr—2 at St Andrews (JLSC). 

4 Apr—1 at Kilconquhar (DWO); 2 at Tyninghame (CT). 

5 Apr—at least 1 on Fair Isle (RHD). 

6 Apr—l at New Cumnock, Ayr (JAB). 

7 Apr—first noted at Thurso (Caith Gp). 


The first House Martins were also at the usual time, if not 
slightly early: 
17 Apr—2 at Buchanty, Perth (JW). 
18 Apr—first birds near Lasswade, Midlothian (NPD). 
26 Apr—3 at St Andrews (JLSC). 


Z May—2Z in Edinburgh (MM); 1 at Kilconquhar (DWO); first birds 
at Thornhill, Dumfries (JFY). 


Sand Martins were well up to time, with many reports for 
the first few days of April: 
29 Mar—l at Endrick Mouth, Stirling/Dunbarton (RSB). 
1 Apr—1 at Earlsferry, Fife (PGB). 


2 Apr—5 at Kilconquhar (DWO); 6 at St Andrews (MHEC); 6 at 
Possil Marsh, Glasgow (DJN). 
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3 Apr—l at Applegarthtown, Dumfries (RTS); 3 at Dunbar, East 

Lothian (HAF); 1 in Perth (CM). 

An unusual occurrence was that of three Sand Martins in 
Stornoway on 5th May and one on 8th May (NE). 

All of the five Golden Orioles seen this spring were in the 
islands. Records from the north are of an immature male at 
Scatness, Shetland, on 6th June (WGP), and a female near 
St Margaret’s Hope in Orkney on 5th June (EB). Those in 
the west were all males seen the previous week: one on Iona, 
Argyllshire, on 27th May (HSDG); one at Carloway, Lewis, 
on 29th May (WAJC); and one on Coll, Argyllshire, on 31st 
May and Ist June (GAF). 

An unusual locality for Magpies is Loch Meig, Easter Ross, 
where two were seen on 2nd and one on 7th April (DHM). A 
‘black crow with curved red bill and red legs’—undoubtedly a 
Chough—was seen in Clett, Stroma, Caithness, during May 
(Mrs S per DMS). 

A Great Tit which was present in Castle Woods, Stornoway, 
on 5th April, was probably different from the bird which 
wintered there (3: 266, 322) (NE). Since 1963, when they first 
bred there (2: 440), Blue Tits have become widespread in these 
woods (WAJC). The first Coal Tits in Lewis for 50 years were 
two seen in Castle Woods on 2nd April, one of which was 
still there on 11th. There is a possibility that they bred as a 
pair was seen elsewhere in the woods on 30th May (NE, 
IMM). 

A Dipper, showing the characteristics of the black-bellied 
race, was seen feeding in the only stream on North Ronald- 
say on 4th April (KW). 

The main passage of Fieldfares took place at Fair Isle in 
early May, with 500 birds present on 8rd and 4th (RHD). 
There are two records of single birds lingering into the 
summer: one at Glenglassaugh, Banffshire, on 28th June 
(JE), and the other at Eddleston, Peeblesshire, on 4th July 
(JADH). The first Ring Ouzels appear to have been late, with 
three males at the Grey Mare’s Tail, Dumfriesshire, on 30th 
March (RWA, ED), and two males at St Mary’s Loch, Sel- 
kirkshire, on 3lst (HAF), the only birds seen during that 
month. 

The first Wheatears were very late but the large number of 
reports of this species in late March and early April suggests 
that the main arrival took place at the normal time: 

ze Site oe at Beattock, Dumfries (RWA, ED); 1 at Elie Ness 

29 ae males at Grey Mare’s Tail (RWA, ED); 1 at Thornhill, 

Dumfries (JMx); 4 at Dunure, Ayr (GAR); male at Gullane Point, E. 

Lothian (HAF); 2 at Endrick Mouth (RSB). 


30 Mar—1 at Gretna, Dumfries (JKRM); 9 at Summerston, Glasgow 
(WR); first male at Fair Isle (RHD). 
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A Whinchat at Largo Bay, Fife, on 30th April is the earliest 
reported (DWO). On Ist May single birds were seen at Whim 
pond, Peeblesshire (ADKR), and at Loch Drunkie, Perthshire 
(VMT). The first Redstarts, all males, were one at "Hule Moss, 
Berwickshire, on 9th April (HAF); and two at Yetholm, Rox- 
burghshire, on 16th April (RSB), when there were also two 
on North Ronaldsay (KW). A cock Black Redstart was seen 
on Fair Isle on 29th April (RHD), and a hen was at Aywick, 
also in Shetland, for over a week from 6th May (RJT). 

A Grasshopper Warbler was heard and seen at Inverness on 
29th April (WMM); the only other April record is of one at 
Possil Marsh, Glasgow, on 30th (RSB, DJN). One was on St 
Kilda on lst May (PG), and the first migrant appeared on Fair 
Isle on 3rd (RHD). Rumours from Culloden, East Inverness, 
for several summers were confirmed on 6th June and later, 
when one was heard and seen, but there was no proof of 
breeding (JMcG, UP, MR). 

The first Sedge Warblers were rather late with no April 
records: 

2 May—1 at Kilconquhar (DWO). 
3 May—7 at Martnaham Loch, Ayr (GAR); 1 at Barns Ness, E 

Lothian (AM). 

4 May—first in Angus (GMC, JD). 
6 May—1 at Summerston (WR); 1 at Thurso (Caith Gp) 

Two Icterine Warblers have been seen in Shetland: one on 
Fair Isle on 8th June (RHD); and the other at Voxter on 26th 
June (RHD, RJT). 


A very early hen Blackcap was seen in Lerwick on 18th April 
(WGP). Other April birds were three singing in St Andrews 
on 29th (JLSC) and a pair at Largo Bay, also in Fife, on 30th 
(DWO). Few reports of Garden Warblers have been sent in, so 
that the earliest birds appear to have been very late: one in 
the Girvan valley, Ayrshire (GAR), and one at Brechin, 
Angus (JD), both on llth May, One singing in Bridgend 
woods between 9th and llth June is the first recorded on 
Islay (LAU); it is also an unusual species in Peeblesshire 
where one was singing at Walkerburn on 29th and 30th May 
(JB). No Whitethroats were seen during April: 

1 May—1 singing at Whim pond. Peebles (ADKR). 
2 May—1 at Kilconquhar (DWO). 
6 May—first at Brechin, Angus (JD). 

ane at Saltoun, E, Lothian (HAF); 2 at Summerston, Glasgow 

A Lesser Whitethroat appeared at Fife Ness with a movement 
of other warblers on 23rd May (DWO). Another was singing 
near Stenton, East Lothian, on 29th May (AK, MK). 


The first Willow Warblers were definitely early: 


1 Apr—1 at Gairloch, W. Ross (JE). 
5 Apr—1 at Summerston (WR). 
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6 Apr—1 in Blackford Glen, Edinburgh (MM). 

9 Apr—1 at Drongan, Ayr (DB G). 

10 Apr—1 at Halleaths, Dumfries (RTS); 1 in Botanic Gardens, 

Glasgow (RSB). 

_ Single Chiffchaffs at Loudon Castle, Ayrshire (GAR), and | 
at St Andrews (MHEC), on 30th March were the first to ar- | 
rive. The earliest reports from the north were of two at | 
Stornoway on 4th April (NE); and one at Fair Isle on the fol- | 
lowing day (RHD). In South-east Sutherland one was singing | 
at Skibo between 20th April and 24th June, and one was © 
heard at Dornoch on 13th May, with two on 19th May (DM). | 
In Islay numbers continue to increase, six being heard during 
the period 3rd to 11th June: two at Kildalton, two at Loch 
Ballygrant, one in Bridgend woods and one at Port Askaig 
(LAU). A Wood Warbler at Ardeonaig, Perthshire, on 9th May, 
is the earliest reported (VMT); one was singing at Saltoun 
three days later (IMF). 


An exceptionally early Spotted Flycatcher was at Gosford, 
East Lothian, on 25th April (PR, WR); and there was one © 
nearby at Gullane on 2nd May (JSO). The first at Staffin, 
Skye, was on 14th May (MJCM); and one had reached Fair 
Isle by the following day (RHD). Two Pied Flycatchers were 
as far north as Fair Isle on 29th April (RHD), and one or two 
were in Mid Yell from 4th May onwards (RJ T). Further south 
the earliest was a male at Penicuik, Midlothian, on Ist May 
(ADKR). A male seen going in and out of a hole in a tree at © 
Kishorn on 12th June is the first record for Wester Ross, al- | 
though breeding remains to be proved (ASH). Red-breasted | 
Flycatchers are much rarer on passage in spring than in 
autumn, but a fine male was watched for an hour at Whalsay, 
Shetland, on 25th June (JHS). 


Except for one early bird, Tree Pipits seem to have arrived 
at the usual time: 

10 Apr—1 at Buchanan, Stirling (RCD). 

21 Apr—1 at Mugdock, Milngavie, Stirling (RSB). 
a Apr—3 at Mugdock (WMME); 1 at Bardowie Loch, Stirling 
RSB). 

29 Apr—l at Rowerdennan, Stirling (RCD); first at Banchory, Aber- 
deen (per DJ). 


The first Yellow Wagtail to return to Ayrshire was seen at 
Heads of Ayr on 30th April (GAR), In less usual localities, a 
female was at Elie Ness on 16th May (DWO); there was one 
near Uskvagh, Benbecula, on 10th May (DL, GW, MIW); and 
another on Stroma, Caithness, on 4th June (Caith Gp). 

Two more Great Grey Shrikes have been seen (see 3: 322). 
One was'two miles south of Mosspaul on the Roxburgh/Dum- 
friesshire border on both 9th and 12th April (TSK). The other 
arrived at East Yell, Shetland, during a fall of other migrants 
on 4th May (RJT). 
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A male Hawfinch was feeding a female or juvenile at Glen- 
carse, Perthshire, on 16th June (AHC). Reed Buntings have not 
bred on Cramond Island, Midlothian, before, but a pair showed 
signs of doing so on 23rd May (TCS). 

The numbers of Tree Sparrows nesting in Scotland have 
tended to increase of recent years and this has drawn com- 
ment from several observers, This year the number of pairs at 
Newburgh, Fife, had increased to at least 12 (see 3: 268) (TS); 
22 pairs bred in Kinnaird Park, Brechin (JD); and a pair 
nested again at Kinaldie Station, Aberdeenshire, where they 
were seen feeding young between Ist and 13th June (see 3: 
149, 206) (CO). There has been a marked change in the status 


of this species in east Renfrewshire where it was formerly 


considered a rarity. It is now widespread and pairs feeding 
young were found this year at Busby and near Mearnskirk. 
Three nests were also discovered in Linn Park, Glasgow 
(PAC). 


_ Earlier observations—before Ist March 1965 
A Black-necked Grebe, which was seen at Kilmory, Rhum, on 


15th March 1960, is the first recorded in the Inner Hebrides 


(PW). 


The first Arctic Terns to be found breeding in South Fife 
were two or three pairs at Largo Bay in 1949 (3: 313). More 


‘recently, four pairs nested at the same place in 1958, but they 


have not been found there since (DWO). 
A Chough, only the second recorded in Orkney, was seen 


on the cliffs at Windwick, South Ronaldsay, on 6th January 


(HM per EB). 
A Red-headed Bunting, an adult male and therefore almost 
certainly an escape, was seen on St Kilda on 15th September 


1964 (PG). 


General observations—behaviour, plumage, etc. 
A Herons’ nest with the abnormal number of seven eggs, 


‘suggesting that two females might have been involved, was 


found at Skibo Estuary, Sutherland, on 20th April. The eggs 
did not hatch and a bird was still incubating on 17th June, 
at least a month after sitting would normally have stopped 
(DM). An Oystercatchers’ nest at Newburgh, Fife, contained 


three eggs on 15th April, but there were five in it on 6th May, 


the large clutch size again suggesting that two birds had laid 
in the same nest (JW). 


- Albino birds are frequently reported, but leucism, an ab- 
normal paleness of the plumage, is less often observed—pro- 
_bably because it is less obvious. Two leucistic Blackbirds were 


in Dornoch during June: the first of a uniform dove or silver 
grey was there from lst to 10th, and the second, a pale ginger 
bird, appeared on 14th (DM). 
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Reviews 


Birds of Prey of the World. By Mary L. Grossman and John Hamlet. 
Photographs by Shelly Grossman. London, Cassell, 1965. Pp. 496; 353 | 
photographs (70 in colour) ; line drawings include 644 flight silhouettes | 
and 422 range maps; colour chart. 126/-. 


Birds of Prey. Survival Books series No. 1. By Philip Brown. London, 
Deutsch, 1964. Pp. 124; 17 photographic plates (1 in colour). 25/-. 


Now that most of the world has been covered by Field Guides to the | 
birds of various regions, the trend seems to be towards larger tomes | 
purporting to cover one aspect of ornithology for the whole world at | 
one fell swoop. Birds of Prey of the World follows in this line and, true 
to form, it is large and attractive in layout, lavishly illustrated and rather 
expensive. 


The book is in two parts, the first of which consists of five general 
chapters on the biology of the birds of prey and their relations with man. 
The main difficulty which the authors face here is that, by restricting 
themselves to the hawk-like birds and owls (only two of the twenty-odd 
orders of birds), they are taking a horizontal section of a subject which 
is usually split vertically. Particularly in the chapter on “Ecology and 
Habits,” one feels that better examples of general phenomena might 
have been found outside these groups. Generally, however, this section 
is more taken up with examples to show the diversity of the birds of 
prey than with general rules which would also apply to other species. 
These chapters are definitely aimed at the general reader: the specialist 
will find them rather patchy in content, at times full of interest and 
information, but at others occupied with trivial details which would be 
better given under the individual species in the second half of the book. 
Inevitably the examples chosen reflect the origin of the book in having 
an American bias. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on “Birds 
of Prey and Men,” which ranges widely over their association in religion, 
art and literature and covers also the history of falconry. The growth of 
ornithology is touched on here, while a separate chapter is given to the 
problem of conservation. 


The latter half of the book is described inside the dust-jacket as a 
“Field Guide to the birds of prey of the world,” but its size would cer- 
tainly make it an encumbrance to those taking this literally. Each genus 
is dealt with separately, with a general introduction, a section on habits, 
and a detailed description of at least one of its member species. Plumage 
differences of other species and global variations within more widespread 
species are also included. These descriptions are largely made from skins, 
and the colours mentioned are related to a colour chart for exact com- 
parison. The illustrations here include many photographs and drawings, 
but the most valuable features for the globe-trotting ornithologist are 
undoubtedly the distribution maps given for each species and the Peterson- 
type drawings to show the plumages characteristic of each species flying 
overhead. This section will also be useful to the taxonomist and will form 
a tempting catalogue for falconers. 


I have left appraisal of this book’s illustrations until last as they are 
undoubtedly its main selling point. The first half is so packed with photo- 
graphs, both colour and black-and-white, that they occupy more space 
than does the text. As well as close-up portraits of a wide variety of 
species, there are action series of some birds showing them in flight or 
making a kill. While pronouncing all to be superb, I would single out the 
double-page study of a Golden Eagle in flight, and the series of a Pere- 
grine killing a Pheasant, for the masterly way in which they convey the 
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power and fascination of these species. There may be few people who 
consider this book essential on account of the text, as much of the in- 
formation can be found more conveniently elsewhere, but I have no doubt 
that, as a beautiful production, it will find its way on to the shelves of 
many an ornithological bibliophile. 

Although similar in title, Philip Brown’s book restricts itself to the 
British birds of prey and, being small and inexpensive, should achieve the 
wide readership at which it is aimed. It is written in a pleasantly collo- 
quial style and contains many stories from the author’s personal exper- 
ience, so that it makes easy reading. There are ten chapters, the first 
eight covering the birds of prey species by species, giving brief accounts 
of their biology and history in this country, as well as stories of the 
author’s encounters with them during a lifetime dedicated to protection. 
The last chapters summarise the difficulties involved in protecting 
them from human persecution, both direct and through toxic chemicals, 
and the book ends on a melancholy note by asking whether birds of prey 
in this country are doomed to extinction. 


The main undercurrent is the need for protection, and the arguments 
employed are clearly intended to enlist public support for it. While suffi- 
ciently persuasive to convince most readers, the serious ornithologist will 
consider the author to have overstated his case. He condemns the irrespon- 
sibility of egg collectors and gamekeepers with some emotion and, in the 
case of the Golden Eagle, supports his accusations with what must surely 
be an exaggerated estimate of past population size. The useful habits of 
the birds of prey are stressed, while their bad ones are suppressed: a case 
4 the grey being painted white to counteract those who would See it 

lack. 


If this book presents a one-sided picture of the aims of conservation, 
it will not be obvious to those for whom it is intended. Those who do not 
specialise in the study of birds will find it an interesting and moving 
account, and it is to be hoped that, having read it, they will be persuaded 
to support the important and difficult work involved in protecting our 


birds of prey. 
PETER J.. Bo SLALER: 


Birds of North Fife. With Summary Status of Birds in Angus, North 
and East Perth, and North Fife, and Bird Records at Loch Leven, 
Kinross. By Henry Boase. Unpublished typescript, 1964. Pp. (6) + 181 
+ (3); map. 


Mr Boase’s accounts of the birds of North Perth and Angus have 
already been reviewed in Scottish Birds (2: 266, 388), and with the 
Birds of North Fife he has now completed his review of the Tay faunal 
area. This is a magnificent achievement and one could only wish that it 
had been possible to publish all three accounts in a form which would 
enable their value to be more widely appreciated. Copies, however, have 
been deposited with the libraries of the S.O.C. and the Edward Grey 
Institute and with the Dundee Central Library. 

This account opens with a short description of the more important 
bird habitats in North Fife, followed by a detailed systematic list which 
occupies 117 pages. In his foreword the author acknowledges that he 
cannot claim any substantial share of the detailed statements. As a re- 
sult this account lacks the wealth of personal observation which was 
such a feature of the two earlier works, but the systematic list does 
represent a very thorough compilation from the published literature 
which will be invaluable to future workers in this area. A very high stan- 
dard has been maintained throughout, and the only material error that calls 
for comment is that a record of a wintering Greenshank has lost its way 
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and appears, rather sensationally, under Common Sandpiper. Geogra- 
phically-minded ornithologists should note that Mr Boase has included 
all records from the East Neuk. The boundary between the Forth and 
Tay faunal areas comes out in the middle of the East Neuk, and it ap- 
pears to have been the practice of earlier writers to ascribe pe records 
from this no-man’s-land to South Fife. 


The systematic list is followed by an account of the environmental 
changes that have taken place at Tentsmuir; a summary of the 1945 
census of rookeries in North Fife, with a useful map; an analytical sum- 
mary of the status of birds throughout the Tay faunal area and a 
detailed account of the migration observed there. The work closes with 
what is, so far as I know, the first full list of the birds observed at Loch 
Leven. This is a particularly useful compilation (again very largely based 
on the published literature), and its appearance is all the more welcome 
because it follows so closely on the announcement that this unique wild- 
fowl centre has been declared a National Nature Reserve. 


This trilogy represents a major contribution to our knowledge of the 
status and distribution of birds in Scotland, and Mr Boase’s election as 
an Honorary Member of the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club will be wel- 
comed as a fitting gesture of appreciation by all those who have admired 
his work. 


DOUGAL G. ANDREW. 


The Distribution and Food of the Cormorant in Scottish Inland Waters. 
Freshwater and Salmon Fisheries Research series No. 35. By D. H. 
Mills. Edinburgh, H.M.S,O., 1965. Pp. 16; 5 maps. 5/6. 


On fishing lochs and rivers Cormorants are usually shot at sight. Dr 
Mills now offers some facts in place of circumstantial evidence and 
exaggerated fears for the future of freshwater fish stocks. Clear maps 
show the main Scottish breeding colonies of Cormorants and the wide 
spread of recoveries of birds ringed at seven of them and on the Farne 
Islands; and also the distribution of numerous inland records, mainly 
in small numbers from September to April, on Scottish lochs and rivers. 
Analysis of stomach contents from Cormorants obtained inland suggests 
that they are not serious predators of salmon, but that they may affect 
bow trout fishing because of the size (up to 23 lbs) of the fish they 
take. 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 


Bird Taxidermy. The Shooting Times Library No. 18. By James M. 
Harrison. London, Percival Marshall, 1964. Pp. xiv + 67; 8 photo- 
graphic plates and 14 line drawings. 10/6. 


This book is the first British publication for several years on any type 
of taxidermy. It should provide all the answers for ornithologists who 
sometimes find an interesting corpse which they would like to preserve 
without having to incur the expenses of a professional taxidermist. 


It is not intended to be a treatise on taxidermy, but in its 67 pages all 
the correct procedure is set out in easily followed stages, thus enabling 
the beginner or amateur to make a reasonable specimen for his collection. 
It must be stressed, however, that the book is only a guide and must 
not be blamed if the specimen does not attain perfection. Good, realistic 
taxidermy cannot be achieved by following a book. This comes only 
through experience, and requires practice, concentration and persever- 
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ance; but if the reader follows the procedures carefully he will one day 
be able to show his handiwork with justifiable pride. 


I feel, however, that if the primary method of mounting a bird (ch. 2) had 
not been encumbered with the other methods described on pp. 39-42, 
there would be less chance of the amateur becoming confused and dis- 
illusioned by tackling unnecessary and complicated techniques. My only 
other criticism is of the workbench (pl. II), which is a direct contradiction 
to its title. The light, although from the window, is poor and should be 
supplemented by an extending lamp. The bench itself is too small for 
easy working, and the conglomeration of tools and materials does not 
help by being “to hand.’ The equipment required at one time to work 
on any specimen is so little that it is very easy, and so advantageous, to 
keep the working surfaces as clear as possible. 

In all other respects I think that this inexpensive little book provides 
a great deal of constructive information which more than justifies its pub- 
lication, and it will surely find its way on to many ornithological book- 
shelves, where it may well become a “Bible” for those who, until its 
publication, have been unable to attempt taxidermy, through lack of a 
guiding hand. 

JOHN BISHOP MURRAY. 


Requests for Information 


National Wildfowl Counts. The Wildfowl Counts, which pro- 
vided the detailed information on winter distribution used in 
the Nature Conservancy Monograph on Wildfowl in Great 
Britain, are now being extended to include surveys of breed- 
ing and summering wildfowl, in addition to the monthly 
counts for September to March, Many areas are unfortunately 
still very inadequately covered and new counters are urgently 
required, especially in the Glasgow area, the South-West and 
the North and North-East. 


Anybody willing to assist with these counts (in any area, in 
winter and/or summer) is asked to contact Miss V. M. Thom, 
19 Braeside Gardens, Perth, for details. 


Marked Rooks. As part of the study of Rooks described in 


‘Scottish Birds 3: 229-230, over 700 Rooks have been marked 


‘in summer 1965 with conspicuous plastic wing-tags and 
/ecolour-rings at Newburgh, Aberdeenshire. Sight records of 
these birds, which we believe have dispersed widely, would 
ibe very valuable in tracing the autumn and winter distribu- 
‘tion. Records should be sent to Dr G. M. Dunnet, Culterty 
Field Station, Newburgh, Aberdeenshire. 


Correction 


Yellow-breasted Bunting. The bird on Auskerry, Orkney, recorded in 
the Summer number (3: 317), was seen on 22nd ecutive: 1964 not 


_ October. 


‘STOP PRESS. The lecture at Prestwick on 20th October 1965 listed in 
the syllabus has been cancelled. 
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Official Section 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL DUNBLANE, PERTHSHIRE 


22nd to 24th October 1965 


Friday 22nd October 


5 to 7.30 p.m. 
and 8 to 9 p.m. 


6.15 p.m. 


Conference Office in the Hotel Dunblane opens for 
members and guests to register, and collect name cards 
and Annual Dinner tickets. 


Meeting of Council. 


8.30 to 9.30 pm. FILM AND SLIDE PROGRAMME in the Ballroom. At 


9.30 p.m. to 
midnight 


9.30 p.m. excursion leaders will describe places to be 
visited on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

Lounges available for informal discussions and refresh- 
ments (late licence). 


Saturday 23rd October 


8.45 to 9.15 a.m. 
9.20 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 


11 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 


1 to 2 p.m. 
2 p.m. 


3 p.m. 
6 p.m. 


7.30 for 8 p.m. 


Conference Office opens for registrations. 


Official Opening of the Conference in the Ballroom. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME by David J. Grant, Esq, 
Provost of Dunblane. 

LECTURE, “Arctic Adaptations in Birds and Mammals” 
by Dr Finn Salomonsen (Universitets Zoologiske Mus- 
eum, Copenhagen), followed by discussion. 
INTERVAL for coffee and biscuits. 

LECTURE, “Supplementary Notes on Arctic Adapta- 
tations” by Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards (Natural 
History Department, Aberdeen University), followed by 
discussion. 

INTERVAL for lunch. 


EXCURSIONS by private cars leaving the Conference 
Hotel car park. Details will be posted on the Conference 
notice board. 


MEETING for R.S.P.B. members in the Ballroom. 


29th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE CLUB 

in the Ballroom. 

BUSINESS: 

(1) Apologies for absence. 

(2) Approval of Minutes of 28th Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Club held in Dunblane on 24th October 
1964 (see “Scottish Birds” 3: 213-214). 

(3) Report of Council for Session 28. 

(4) Approval of Accounts for Session 28. 

(5) Appointment of Auditor. 

(6) Election of new members of Council: the Council 
recommends the election of Miss Valerie M. Thom 
and William Brotherston to replace Dr J. W. Camp- 
bell and Alastair Macdonald who are due to retire 
by rotation. 

(7) Any other competent business. 


ANNUAL DINNER in the Diningroom of the Hotel 
Dunblane (dress informal). 


| 
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| Sunday 24th October 

9.30 a.m. LECTURE. “Barnacle Geese in Spitsbergen” by Mal- 
colm A. Ogilvie (The Wildfowl Trust, Slimbridge), 
followed by discussion. 

ti ‘a.m. INTERVAL for coffee and biscuits. 


11.30 a.m. FILMS, “The Face of the High Arctic,” describing the 
geological evolution, and “High Arctic,” describing the 
fauna (National Film Board of Canada). 

1 to 2 p.m. INTERVAL for lunch. 


2 p.m. EXCURSIONS by private cars leaving the Conference 
Hotel car park. 


Conference Office 


Outwith the registration hours the Conference Office will also be open 
at intervals during the weekend for members to see the exhibits. A wide 
selection of new books from the S.O.C. Bird Bookshop will be displayed 
for purchase or orders. R.S.P.B. literature, Christmas cards, garden bird 
equipment and gramophone records will be on sale, and also a selection 
of B.T.O. literature and Christmas cards. 


Film and Slide Programme 


The programme from 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. on Friday evening is intended 
to give members and guests an opportunity of showing any new 2” x 2” 
slides or 16 mm films they have taken. These must however be submitted 
beforehand to the Conference Film Committee, and should be sent, by 
8th October at the latest, to the Club Secretary, 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7. The slides should be titled and sent with brief notes on 
what will be said about them, to enable the Committee to make a selec- 
tion and to form a good programme. It will not be possible to show 
material which has not been received by this date. 


INFORMATION 


(1) Hotel Reservations. All reservations must be made direct. Owing 
to the shortage of single rooms, members are urged to make arrange- 
ments to share a room with a friend. 

(2) Conference Post Card. It is essential that members intending to 
be present should complete the enclosed printed post card and send it to 
the Club Secretary not later than 18th October. Because of limited seating 
accommodation, the Council regrets that members may invite only one 
guest each to the Annual Dinner. 


(3) Registration. Everyone attending the Conference must register 
(10s each) at the Conference Office on arrival (for opening times, see 
Programme). Members wishing to attend only the Annual General Meet- 
ing do not require to pay the registration fee, which covers morning 
coffees and incidental expenses. 

(4) Annual Dinner. Tickets for the Annual Dinner (price 25s inclusive 
of red or white wine or fruit cup, and of gratuities) should be purchased 
when registering. Members and guests staying in the Conference Hotel 
pay for the Annual Dinner in their inclusive hotel account, but must 
obtain a dinner ticket from the Conference Office, as all tickets will be 
collected at the Annual Dinner. No payments should be made in advance 
to the office in Edinburgh. 

(5) Other Meals. Dinner on Friday evening is served in the Conference 
Hotel from 6.30 to 9 p.m. Non-residents will be able to obtain lunch on 


Saturday and Sunday by prior arrangement with the Hotel Reception 
desk. 
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(6) Swimming Pool. The indoor swimming pool in the Conference 
Hotel will be available during the weekend at no extra charge. 


(7) Excursions. Members are asked to provide cars if possible and to 
arrange to fill their passenger seats; to avoid congestion in the car park 
the minimum number of cars will be used. Petrol expenses should be 
shared. The following maps cover the area: O.S. 1” Old Edition 62, 63, 
66 and 67; New Edition 53, 54, 55, 60 and 61. Members wishing to go out 
on their own are particularly asked not to go in advance of led excur- 
sions to avoid disturbing the birds. 


Hotel Accommodation in Dunblane 


HOTEL DUNBLANE (HYDRO) (Tel. 2551). Special Conference charge: 
£7 (or £3 10s per day) inclusive of service charge. Details as follows: 
accommodation and all meals (except afternoon tea on Saturday) from 
Friday dinner to Sunday luncheon, after-meal coffees, and the An- 
nual Dinner (inclusive of wines or soft drinks). 

Residents for less than one full day will be charged as follows: bed 
and breakfast 40s per person, luncheon 13s 6d, dinner 17s 6d. 


STIRLING ARMS HOTEL (Tel. 2156). Bed and breakfast 22s 6d to 25s. 


*THE NEUK PRIVATE HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 2150). Bed and 
breakfast from 2ls. 


*SCHIEHALLION HOTEL, Doune Road (Tel. 3141). Bed and breakfast 
18s 6d to 2ls. 


{ARDLEIGHTON HOTEL (Tel. 2273). Bed and breakfast 17s 6d to 21s. 


*These hotels are some distance from the Conference Hotel. 
{Situated near the Conference Hotel gates. 


Hotel Accommodation in Bridge of Allan 


ALLAN WATER HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2293). Bed and break- 
fast from 40s. 


ROYAL HOTEL (Tel. Bridge of Allan 2284). Bed and breakfast from 36s. 


Members with cars who have difficulty in obtaining single rooms in 
Dunblane should find the above two hotels in Bridge of Allan have 
ample single accommodation. The distance from Dunblane is about 3 
miles. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, COVENANTS AND BANKER’S ORDERS 


Your subscription for the new session is now due and should be sent 
at once with the enclosed form to the Club Secretary or paid to Branch 
Secretaries. The winter number of the journal will only be sent to paid- 
up subscribers. 

If you pay income tax at the full rate and have not already signed a 
seven-year Deed of Covenant, this is the way you can help club funds 
at no extra cost to yourself, as the tax we are allowed to reclaim on a 
subscription of 25s is nearly 18s. If only 50% of our members signed 
Covenants the club would gain an annual income of nearly £600, which 
could be used to give increased services through the journal and other 
publications, Conferences and lectures, more reference books for the 
Library, and in many other ways. May we invite you to use the en- 
closed form, which should be sent on completion to the Secretary, who 
will forward a Certificate of Deduction of Tax for signature each year. 


A Banker’s Order is also enclosed for the use of members who find 


this a moré convenient way of paying the annual subscription; this 
should be returned to the Secretary and not to the Bank. ha 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club was founded in 1936 and membership 
is open to all interested in Scottish ornithology. Meetings are held 
during the winter months in various centres and excursions are organ- 
ised during the summer. 

The aims and objects of the Club are to (a) encourage and direct the 
study of Scottish ornithology in all its branches; (b) co-ordinate the 
efforts of Scottish Ornithologists and encourage co-operation between 
field and indoor workers; (c) encourage ornithological research in Scot- 
land in co-operation with other organisations; (d) hold meetings at 
centres to be arranged at which lectures are given, films exhibited, and 
discussions held; and (e) publish or arrange for the publication of 
statistics and information with regard to Scottish ornithology. 

There are no entry fees for membership. The annual subscription is 
25/-; or 7/6 for members under twenty-one years of age and for Univer- 
sity undergraduates. Joint membership is available to married couples at 
an annual subscription of 40/-. “Scottish Birds” is issued free to members 
but Joint members will receive only one copy between them. 

The Club-room, Reference and Lending Libraries at 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7, are available to members during office hours, and on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 7 to 10 p.m. during the winter months. The Club 
Bookshop is open during office hours for the sale of new books. 

The official tie in navy or dark green (17/9, post extra) and Club badge 
(2/6) may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs George Waterston, 
Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection, 21 Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh 7 (Tel. WAVerley 6042), who will also forward Membership 
Application forms, the Club Constitution and other literature on request. 


The London 
Natural History Society 


This Society, which covers all branches of natural 
history, has a strong ornithological section, Lectures, film 
shows, practical demonstrations and field meetings are 
arranged and research work is undertaken, most, though 
not all, of these activities taking place within the Society’s 
area, that is within a 20 mile radius of St Paul’s. 

The Society operates a ringing station at Beddington and, 
jointly with the Kent and Sussex Societies, Dungeness 
Bird Observatory. 

The London Bird Report, compiled by the Ornithological 
Section and published annually, includes papers, facts and 
figures of special interest to bird watchers in London. 

Further details can be had from the General Secretary: 

Mrs L M. P. SMatt, 


13 Woodfield Crescent, 
Ealing, London, W.5. 


YZ 
SUTHERLAND 
ARMS HOTEL 


GOLSPIE 
SUTHERLAND 
SCOTLAND 


Telephone: Golspie 216 


Situated on the main North 
Road near the sea, Golspie 
offers invigorating open air 
holidays to all. 


In addition to its unique 
golf course, it has fine loch 
fishings, sea bathing, tennis, 
bowls, hill climbing, unrival- 
led scenery. including inex- 
haustible subjects for the 
field sketcher and artist and 
is an ornithologist’s paradise. 
It is, indeed, impossible to 
find elsewhere so many nat- 
ural amenities in so small a 
compass. 


The B.T.O. Regional Repre- 
sentative, who lives in the 
village, will be pleased to offer 
local advice regarding the as- 
tonishing diversity of bird life 
in the vicinity and to receive 
lists of birds from visitors. 


The Hotel is fully modern, 
but retains its old world 
charm of other days, and en- 
joys a wide renown for its 
comfort and fine cuisine. 


Fully descriptive brochures, 
including birdwatching, will 
gladly be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Proprietor, Mrs F. HEXLEY 


Central Heating 
A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


GARAGE AND 
LOCK-UPS AVAILABLE 


COLOUR 
SLIDES 
of BIRDS 


Incomparable Collection of 
British, European and African 
birds. Also views and places 
throughout the world. Send 
stamp for list. Sets of 100 
for hire. 


BINOCULARS 


Our “Birdwatcher 8 x 30” 
model is made to our own 
specifications—excellent value 
at 15 gns. Handy and practical 
to use. 

Ross, Barr and Stroud, Zeiss, 
Bosch Binoculars in stock. 


W. Cowen - Keswick 


BIRD 
BOOKS 


b 
Please support the 


BIRD BOOKSHOP 
by buying all your new Bird Books 


from 


The Scottish Centre for Ornithology 
and Bird Protection 


21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 


All orders delivered carriage paid. 
Terms: strictly cash. 
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and conserve 


Tel. WAVerley 6042 


Edinburgh 7 
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21 Regent Terrace 


The 


“Audubon” ” 


8.5 x 44 


A SPECIALIST 
BINOCULAR 
for Bird Watchers 


Field of view 445 feet 
at 1,000 yards. 


This glass is designed 
to the suggested speci- 
fication of an_ inter- 
nationally known orni- 
thological society. 

This is one of the 
finest nature-study bin- 
oculars available. Extra 
power is matched by 
extra brilliance to 
reveal details at dawn 
or dusk, or when an 
object is in deep 
shadow. The fantastic- 
ally wide field is ideal 
for the tracking of birds 
in flight or as they hop 
from perch to perch. 
Extra-close focusing 
challenges the skilled 
stalker who can close 
right up to 12 feet and 
watch feeding activities 
as if they were 18 
inches away. 

Weight 358.4 ounces. 


The “AUDUBON” has all the unique features 
of the SWIFT “BCF”. range: 


* Straw-coloured “Ve-coted” lenses for “white 
image”. 

* Retractable eyecups for spectacle wearers. 

* Long cylindrical focus wheel. 

* Tripod adaptor built into the base of the 
centre spindle. 

* Top quality hide Vee-slot case. 


Cat. 6244B price 
including P.T. on case £36 


Ask also for full particulars of other instruments in the Swift range including Hand 
Readers, Astronomical and Terrestrial Telescopes, Riflescopes, Spotting-scopes and 
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Microscopes. 
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Sole importers of Swift Instruments 


PYSER BRITEX (SALES) LTD. 


: FIRCROFT WAY, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. Edenbridge 2434 (STD Code OSE 271) 
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The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Tie 


Illustrated is the official Club Tie, 
of which R. W. Forsyth’s are the 
sole suppliers. The ‘Terylene’ 

tie is in blue, green or 
maroon, with the bird 
motif in silver. 17/9. 


Forsyth’s also 

provide warm clothing 
for bird watchers: gloves, scarves, 
underwear, shoes, caps, weatherproof 
trousers, jerkins, raincoats and overcoats. 


R. W. FORSYTH LTD. PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH WAVerley 3535 & AT GL 
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The Birds of the Atlantic Islands 


VOLUME 1 


ID AN WIC ID) aN | 18) JBN INP IN] 9; Less JME ek IN 


This volume by Dr Bannerman, the well-known ornithologist, is 
the first of two on the birds of the Atlantic islands. It covers the 
seven large islands of the Canary Archipelago and their satellites, 
the Salvage Islands, mainly famous as a breeding place of petrels 
and shearwaters. 


This is a very attractive and readable work of reference, 
indispensable to the serious ornithologist and the amateur 
naturalist. 


Illustrated in colour by D. M. Reid-Henry. 
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A SELECTION OF BINOCULARS 
AND TELESCOPES SPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED BY MR FRANK 


The new LEITZ TRINOVID is indisputably the bino- 
cular of the century. It is of revolutionary design and 
performance, and the 10 x 40 model, which we par- 
ticularly like, is extremely light and wonderfully 
compact. Price with soft leather case is £80.4.6. 
Illustrated descriptive leaflet on request or, better 
still, try them without obligation. 


A SPECIALIST BINOCULAR FOR THE BIRD WATCH- 
ER. The Swift ‘AUDUBON’ 8.5 x 44 designed to the 
specification of the world-renowned Audubon Society 
of America. Unusually wide field of 455 ft. at 1000 
yards. Extra close focusing of down to 12 ft. enables 
feeding activities etc., to be watched as from 18’’. 
Included amongst other features are retractable eye- 
cups for spectacle users, built-in Adaptor to suit any 
camera tripod. This outstanding binocular has easy 
positive focusing by cylindrical control, weighs 38.4 
OZ. ang tee height closed is 6)”. Price with fine leather 
case, 


ZEISS glasses are still being produced in East and 
West Zones of Germany. The following models are par- 
ticularly good: 


EAST ZONE 8 x 30 £45. 4. 10 
10 x 50 SIO, Ss © 
WEST ZONE 8 x 50 Sl, tO, O 
10 x 50 SUA, ils © 
15 x 60 DUG, ail, O 


on approval 


SEND D 
FOR NEW 


3 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GHARLES FRANK LTD. 
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67-75S saltmark et Glasgow C C1. 
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Phone. BELL 2106/7 Est. 1907 


Britain's greatest st ache New, Used and Ex-Govt. 


nd Navigational Equipment. 


Accredited agents for Ross, Barr & Stroud, Wray and Zeiss (both East & West Zones) 


Any instrument 
willingly sent 


The newest West Zone glass is the | 

8 x 50B DIALYT. It is weather-proof | 

and STAINS for spectacle-wearers. 
SOD) Daa. 


ROSS-SOLAROSS. Possibly the best | 
value in a British glass is the Ross | 
10 x 40 at £21. 2. 10. It is supplied 
complete with good quality hide case. 


In EX-GOVERNMENT binoculars, the 1 
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Editorial 


Service and disservice to ornithology. By arranging for a note 
in the Scotsman about the occurrence of a Cream-coloured 
Courser at Aberlady in October the Scottish Centre perfor- 
med a useful service for birdwatchers. It enabled many 
people to see this very rare bird; it gave a lot of people a lot 
of pleasure. Obviously this was a calculated risk, but it is 
good that we have now got to a stage where the occurrence 
of rare vagrants can be publicised in this way without fear 


of the bird immediately being shot for someone’s private 
collection. 


However, we view with alarm articles that have appeared 
recently in the daily press and elsewhere. The author has 
gone out of his way to reveal in meticulous detail the breed- 
ing sites of some of the rarest Scottish breeding birds, includ- 
ing the site of the second pair of Ospreys which have attempt- 
ed to breed in Speyside for the past three years—information 
which, in the interests of the birds, the press had previously 
refrained from publishing at the specific request of the 
R.S.P.B. Sometimes these details seem to have been given 
mainly for their sensation value or to lend an air of impor- 
tance to the material, being irrelevant to the general flow of 
the article. Such unpleasant ornithological one-upmanship 
reflects no credit on its author. 


Birdwatching has become so popular that if rare birds are 
to breed successfully it may be as necessary to save them 
from the disturbance of over-enthusiastic tourists and natur- 
alists as from egg collectors and other enemies. Those gen- 
uinely concerned about the birds readily recognise that they 
must accept some restrictions, and also that it is usually un- 
wise to publicise the exact breeding sites of rare birds. 


The Scottish Bird-Islands Study Cruise, 16th-22nd July 1966. 
Readers have already had a leaflet with full details of the 
§.0.C. cruise, which will take International Conference on 
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Bird Preservation delegates and International Ornithological 
Congress members and a large number of other birdwatchers 
of all ages and skills on a grand tour of the dramatic and 
fascinating bird islands of Scotland. This is one of the most 
important ventures yet by the club and is certain to be a 
spectacular and unforgettable experience—alike for distin- 
guished visitors from abroad and for ordinary Scottish bird- 
watchers who have never got further than reading about the 
fantastic scenery and bird cliffs of Foula and St Kilda. 


The cruise is an incomparable and extraordinary bargain ; 
and not likely to be repeated for a long time. For a mere £30 
you may have a whole week cruising to places that any bird- 
watcher must long to visit, and in company with a shipload 
of like-minded enthusiasts guided by ornithological experts 
of international fame. 


If you get your application in now you should still be able 
to get a place, but as the advertisements appear the places 
will disappear. The cabins are mostly taken, but at the time 
of writing there are still dormitory places to be had. These 
are by no means as primitive as one might picture, and of 
course you will share with birdwatchers of your own age, 
so the company should be congenial. Priority for delegates 
ended on 30th November so you should get your application 
off right away. Don’t delay. Write today. 


S.O.C. Annual Conference. Living so much nearer to the Arc- 
tic than to the tropics it is no coincidence that Scottish ornith- 
ologists tend to go north on their more serious bird study 
trips. It was a happy and appropriate thought, with Dr lan 
D. Pennie as President of the $.O.C., to make Arctic ornith- 
ology the theme of the 1965 Conference. 


At the last moment our irreplaceable principal speaker, 
Dr Finn Salomonsen, was taken ill and to our great regret 
was not able to travel from Denmark. Professor V. C. Wynne- 
Edwards thus stepped up at extremely short notice, and Dr 
Adam Watson came in to fill the gap with great fluency and 
competence. In fact Aberdeen University did us proud—as 
a noticeably partisan chairman lost no opportunity of point- 
ing out in his introductions, closing remarks and after-dinner 
comments! The quality of the speakers and the number of 
other Arctic ornithologists. who spoke from the floor amply 
demonstrated the talent which is available in our own ranks 
on a topic such as this, 


The Edinburgh Natural History Society. Fifty years after the 
publication of the last Transactions of the forerunners of the 
E.N.H.S. the society has produced a neatly duplicated News- 
Letter 1965. The diversity of informal articles (including “The 
Forth Islands Bird Counts” by R. W, J. Smith, pp. 12-14) testi- 
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fies to the virility of this long-established society. It has 355 
members at present. 

In a most interesting introduction the president, J. Milne, 
recounts the history of the society, which sprang from two 
sources. The Edinburgh Naturalists’ Field Club was founded 
in 1869, and later, as its interests changed, became the Edin- 
burgh Field Naturalists’ and Microscopical Society, publishing 
Transactions from 1881 to 1915. The Scottish Natural History 
Society—a more academic body—was founded in 1881, but 
published Transactions for only four years 1898-1902. A com- 
bined meeting of these two old societies was held on 6th 
October 1921, when it was decided to amalgamate under the 
present name. 


Toxic Chemicals. The Fifth Report of the Joint Committee 
of the B.T.O. and the R.S.P.B. on Toxic Chemicals, covering 
the period August 1963-July 1964, is now out. The increasing 
contamination of the water systems of this country is clearly 
shown by the relatively high organochlorine residues found 
in freshwater fish-eaters such as the Heron. Even seabirds 
are now contaminated. Hawks and owls again show how 
serious is the accumulation of these poisons for those at the 
end of the food chain. 


The committee criticises the way in which the ban on cer- 
tain uses of the most dangerous chemicals is being evaded, 
through some farmers, encouraged by their suppliers, laying 
in several years’ stock. It is recommended that the voluntary 
bans should now become mandatory and that existing stock- 
piles of the banned chemicals—including dieldrin sheep dips 
—should be surrendered. 


Presenting the other side of the picture the Association of 
British Manufacturers of Agricultural Chemicals has just 
issued a most interesting booklet on Agricultural Chemicals 
| for Productivity. This explains graphically the benefits from 
_ the use of agricultural chemicals—dangerous and otherwise 
_—by way of improved quality and yield. Safety precautions 
for wild birds and animals as well as for people are discussed. 
One may not be entirely convinced that everything in the 
garden is lovely, but the references to wildlife indicate that 
the manufacturers are alive to the need to consider it. That 
this booklet should be produced—an exercise in public re- 
lations—is in itself encouraging. 


The Daily Bird Count scheme. Now that radar has shown that 
the volume of migration seen at the coast may be a poor 
_ guide to the movements taking place (because the birds rise 
or land well inland) more attention has been turned to ways 
of recording migration and local movements inland. Birds 
generally move on a broad front so that observations at any 
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one point may be quite unspectacular; yet if observations | 
from many people in their own small areas are combined it 
is possible to get most interesting results and a good impres- | 
sion of the time and extent of any widespread arrivals or | 
departures or weather movements. 


That is what the B.T.O. Daily Bird Count scheme is all | 
about. It started as the Inland Observation Points scheme in | 
1962 and graduated to having its own duplicated Daily Bird — 
Count Bulletin in July 1965. More counters are urgently | 
needed in Scotland (the initial aim is to have 500 regular | 
observers in Britain). The scheme is basically very simple and | 
no great knowledge is needed beyond an ability to recognise 
the common birds in the place you select. This should be a | 
small well-defined area such as a garden, a field, or a small | 
public park which can be covered in 10 to 30 minutes. At least 
four times a week you go out and note all the birds present, 
recording the totals on a form which is provided. Enquiries | 
to D.B.C. Group, B.T.O., Beech Grove, Tring, Herts. 


The Seabird Group. In August 1965 the Seabird Group pro- | 
duced the first number of its duplicated Sea-Bird Bulletin. 
The group aims to coordinate the activities of ornithologists 
interested in seabirds, particularly in British waters. It will | 
keep members in touch with what is being done and it hopes 
to develop lines of cooperative research under the wings of | 
one of the existing ornithological societies. In scope it em- | 
braces both advanced ecological studies and simple sea- | 
watching and census work. 


Any attempt to coordinate ornithological studies and to | 
direct attention to things that need doing is welcome, and | 
the enthusiasm behind this venture should not be wasted. We | 
do hope however that when it comes to formal publication of | 
results (as distinct from brief progress reports) this will be 
in the existing ornithological literature. An international 
journal might one day be considered but there are already | 
more than enough British ones to keep up with. | 


Professional and amateur ornithology in Scotland are well 
represented on the provisional committee by Dr G. M. Dun- | 
net and R. W. J. Smith, and it also includes well known ex- 
Scottish ornithologists in the form of P. E. Davis and F. D. 
Hamilton. The group should be of special interest in Scotland, | 
which is so well provided with seabirds, Full details may be — 
had from the interim secretary and editor, Dr W. R. P. Bourne, 
Shrodells Hospital, Vicarage Road, Watford, Herts. The one 
doubt that remains after reading its literature is whether the 
group has decided to study Sea-Birds or Seabirds. 


Royal visitor to the Scottish Centre. On Saturday 6th Novem- 
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ber 1965 the Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Pro- 
tection was honoured by a visit from His Imperial Highness 
Prince Hitachi of Japan. On a brief goodwill visit to Scotland 
he also fitted in a most successful visit to Duddingston Loch 
Bird Sanctuary and departed from his planned itinerary to 
go goose-watching with members of the S.0.C. The Prince is 
Honorary President of the Japan Bird Protection League and 
keenly interested in wildlife. 


Waxwings. Since the middle of October, which is early for 
them, Waxwings have been reported from all over Scotland. 
M. J. Everett, 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7, is collecting 
the records and would be glad to have any which have not 
already been sent to the editor. Place, date, durations of stay, 
number of birds, food taken, and any interesting comments, 
make up the ideal record. 


Current literature. Recent papers of particular interest to 
Scottish ornithologists include: 


The behaviour of the Gannet. J. B. Nelson, 1965. Brit. Birds 
58: 233-288, 313-336. Very detailed account of some results 
from Bass Rock studies. 

The effect of weather on the Long-tailed Duck in Lewis. 
N. Elkins, 1965. Bird Study 12: 132-134. 


Seasonal movements and distribution of Eiders in North- 
east Scotland. H. Milne, 1965. Bird Study 12: 170-180. 
Dealing mainly with Forvie colony. 

Organic chlorine insecticide residues in Goosanders and 
Red-breasted Mergansers. C. H. Walker and D. H. Mills, 
1965. Ann. Rep. Wildfowl Trust 16: 56-57. Analysis of 
scottish birds. 

Nests and eggs of Greylag Geese in Galloway. J. G. Young, 
1965. A.R.W.T. 16: 54-55. Brief breeding biology of two 
feral groups. 

The Peregrine situation in Great Britain 1963-64. D. A. Rat- 
cliffe, 1965. Bird Study 12: 66-82. Contains much Scottish 
material, and photograph of Clo Mor. 

The breeding distribution of the Stonechat in Britain and 
the causes of its decline. J. D. Magee, 1965. Bird Study 12: 
83-89. With some 1961 Scottish census figures. 

Fish-eating birds—a verdict needed. D. H. Mills, 1965. 
Scottish Fisheries Bulletin 23: 17-20. Review article. 

Operation Osprey 1965. M. (J.) Everett, 1965. Bird Notes 31: 
390-392. 

Scottish Ptarmigan. A. Watson, 1965. Bird Notes 31: 379- 
383. Popular account. 
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Review of ornithological changes in Scotland in 1964. 


DOUGAL G. ANDREW 


Introduction 


This is the twelfth report of the Scottish Bird Records 
Committee, and it is concerned with records published during | 
1964 together with some records carried forward from earlier | 
years. The periodicals searched, with the abbreviations used | 
in this report, are as follows: | 


SB Scottish Birds, Vol. 3: 1-216 

SN Scottish Naturalist, 1964 (Vol. 71): 39-102 

BB British Birds, Vol. 57 | 

BS Bird Study, Vol. 11 | 

FIBOB Fair Isle Bird Observatory Bulletin, Vol. 5: 113- 
154 | 


Bird Notes, Vol. 31: 1-212 

Ibis, Vol. 106 | 

Bull BOC Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club, Vol. | 
84 | 


ARWT Fifteenth Annual Report of the Wildfowl Trust, | 
1962-63 | 
Report of the Nature Conservancy for 1963-64 


Reference will also be found to Henry Boase’s third manu- | 
script survey of the birds of the Tay area—Birds of North | 
Fife (BNF) of which a copy has been presented to the S.O.C. | 
Library (reviewed SB 3: 379). Abbreviations are also used for | 
the following works: | 


BofsS Birds of Scotland, 1953 | 
GDSBS Geographical Distribution and Status of Birds 

in Scotland, 1928 | 
ASNH Annals of Scottish Natural History, 1892-1911 


There have been no changes in the composition of the Com- 
mittee which remains as follows: D. G. Andrew (Chairman), | 
A. G. S. Bryson, Dr J. W. Campbell, Sir Arthur Duncan, Dr W. 
J. Eggeling, A. T. Macmillan, Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn, | 
Dr I. D. Pennie, Kenneth Williamson, George Waterston, | 
Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards, Mrs George Waterston (Sec- | 
retary). | 

Previous reports of the Committee have been published as | 
follows: SN 1955: 98; 1956: 1; 1957: 37, 170; and SB 1: 30, 
117, 253, 443; 2: 192, 342; 3: 167. 


Birds new to Scotland 


[PeLican Pelecanus sp. One immature (thought by one of the . 
observers to be probably P. onocrotalus) seen, Isle of May, 
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8th (not 4th as published) August 1960 (SB 1: 356); what 
was presumably the same bird was seen between the Isle 
of May and Pittenweem on 3rd September 1960 (per J. M. 
S. Arnott). It must be assumed that this was the bird (de- 
scribed as an immature “Crested Pelican from Africa”) 
which escaped from Bellevue Zoo, Manchester, on 27th 
June 1960 and which, although the descriptions do not al- 
Ways agree very well, also accounted for the records of 
a pelican seen in south Yorkshire on lst July and in County 
Durham on 30th July. The Durham bird was considered by 
the observer to be P. rufescens. It was reported to have 
been present “for at least a month” but was not seen after 
30th July.| 

[CaTTLE EGRET Ardeola ibis, One seen, Mid Dargavel, near 
Dumfries, 7th July 1964 (BB 57: 340; SB 3: 246). There 
were two other records from north-west England in the 
same month and the British Birds Rarities Committee con- 
siders that it is likely that all three records (which may 
well have referred to the same bird) were of captive origin 
(BB 58: 356). We follow the Rarities Committee in placing 
the Scottish record in square brackets. ] 

WHITE-WINGED BLAacK TERN Chlidonias leucopterus. One seen, 
near Borve, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, 23rd May 1964 (BB 
57; 338; SB 3: 258). We regard as unacceptable the earlier 
record of one seen in Angus in July 1932 (SN 1932: 171). 

EYE-BROWED THRUSH Turdus obscurus. One seen, North Rona, 
16th October 1964 (BB 57: 524; SB 3: 419). This is the sec- 
ond British record, the first being of a bird seen in Nor- 
thamptonshire only a few days earlier—on 5th October. 

[INDIGO BuNTING Passerina cyanea. Male, Fair Isle, 3rd Aug- 
ust 1964 (BB 57: 442). ; 

[LazuLt BuNTING Passerina amoena. Male seen and _ subse- 
quently shot, Orkney, 3lst May 1964 (BB 57: 340). 
These are both American species which are commonly kept 

in captivity in Britain, Neither species (especially the seden- 

tary Lazuli Bunting) is likely to make an unaided crossing 
of the Atlantic, and in all the circumstances we do not con- 
sider that these birds can be accepted as genuine migrants. | 


Birds new to areas and counties 


BLACK-THROATED DIvER Gavia arctica. One, Fair Isle, 15th Nov- 
ember 1963 (FIBOB 5: 134); first for Fair Isle. We do not 
feel that an earlier record (SN 1936: 63) is adequately sub- 
stantiated. 

SLAVONIAN GREBE Podiceps auritus. One, Loch Leven, 22nd 
October 1958 (BNF: 172); first for Kinross. 

[Manx SHEARWATER Procellaria p. puffinus, One found dead 
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in a Pergerine’s eyrie, near Cairngorm, 12th June 1964 | 
(BB 57: 466; see also editorial comment at BB 58: 154). We | 


consider that the source of the corpse is too problematical 


for this to be accepted as the first occurrence for East In- | 


verness. | 


CoRMORANT Phalacrocorax carbo. One or two occasionally on 
Tweed and Teviot (SB 3: 47); first for Roxburgh. 


WHITE STORK Ciconia ciconia, What was presumably the same © 
bird was seen near Auldearn on 17th; at Dores, by Loch | 
Ness, on 19th and 20th; and near Fort Augustus on 21st 


April 1964, remaining in that area until 10th May (BB 57: 


338; SB 3: 246); first for Moray Basin, Nairn and East In- 
verness, although the possibility of the bird having escap- | 


ed from captivity cannot be ruled out. 

SuRF ScoTER Melanitta perspicillata. One, Southerness 
Point, lst January 1964 (SB 3: 195); first for Solway and 
Kirkcudbright. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER Mergus serrator. Several noted on 
Tweed in past two or three years (SB 3: 47); first for Rox- 
burgh. 

SMEW Mergus albellus. Drake, Skinflats, 16th December 1963 
(SB 3: 36); first for East Stirling. 


GrEY Lac Goose Anser anser. Flock of up to 320 regularly 
fed in a stubble field by Portmore Loch from 24th Novem- 
ber 1963 (SB 3: 36); first published record for Peebles, 
though there have in fact been occasional earlier records at 
Portmore, going back to a flock of 130 on 17th December 
1948 (per D. G. Andrew). One shot, Wester Wooden, about 
1960 (SB 8: 47); first for Roxburgh. It now seems that some 
mistake was made in describing this species as regular in 
winter at Gartmorn Reservoir (Wildfowl in Great Britain: 
193), a statement which was accepted in our last Report 
(SB 3: 170) as the first for Clackmannan. There are, how- 
ever, a number of unpublished records for the county, the 
first going back to 26th February 1949 when a flock of 140 
was seen on Bowhouse Farm (T. Paterson). 


WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE Anser albifrons. Five of the Greenland 
race, A, a. flavirostris, Endrick Mouth, 3rd November 1963 
(S.B. 3: 86); first definite record of this race for Dunbarton 
and West Stirling. Small flocks seen on several occasions in 
the area of Gairloch, December/March 1963/64 (SB 3: 86), 
were also of the Greenland race (per E. N. Hunter); first 
definite record of this race for West Ross. 


PINK-FOOTED GoosE Anser arvensis brachyrhynchus. “Large 
flocks pass over [south Roxburghshire] in autumn” (SB 3: 
47); first for Roxburgh. 


SNow Goose Anser caerulescens, It appears that the supply 
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of captive Snow Geese (especially Lesser Snow Geese A. c. 
caerulescens) is now in excess of demand, and as a result 
owners are less conscientious about keeping their birds 
pinioned. It seems clear that most, if not all, of the recent 
records of Snow Geese in Scotland refer to escapes from 
captivity and we are therefore ceasing to note such records 
unless there is some positive reason for thinking that the 
bird may have been a genuine immigrant. 


_ Brent Goose Branta bernicla. One of the Pale-breasted race 


B. b. hrota, Rhunahaorine, 15th March 1964 (SB 3: 86); first 
definite record of this race for Argyll Faunal Area and 
North Argyll. 


' Canapda Goose Branta canadensis. One (originally ringed as a 


juvenile in Yorkshire in June 1959 and subsequently re- 
captured in the Beauly Firth on 3rd July 1963) found dead, 
Bay of Nigg, 5th October 1963 (ARWT 15: 74); first for 
North Kincardine. Five, North Third Reservoir, 22nd Feb- 
ruary 1964 (SB 3: 87); first for East Stirling. One shot, 
Wigtown Bay, mid September 1963 (BB 57: 544); first pub- 
lished record for Wigtown, though we are informed that 
there is an earlier record of one seen at Mochrum Loch 
on 12th May 1956 (H. Boase per A. D. Watson). One, Lin- 
dores Loch, 15th June 1947 (BNF: 42); first for North Fife, 
although semi-domesticated stock had been kept at the 
same locality up to 1939. 

GosHAWK Accipiter gentilis. One, Mull of Kintyre, 15th Sep- 
tember 1963 (SB 3: 27); first for South Argyll. 

[Gyr Fatcon Falco rusticolus. One, Isle of May, 15th Octo- 
ber 1963 (BS 11: 113). This record has not been accepted. | 

RED-FOOTED FaLcon Falco vespertinus, One, Unst, 19th May 
1964 (BB 57: 338; SB 3: 312); first for Shetland outside 
Fair Isle. 

QuaIL Coturnix coturnix. One present, Summerston, during 
June 1964 (SB 3: 200); first for Dunbarton. 

LONG-BILLED Or SHORT-BILLED DOWITCHER Limnodromus scolo- 
paceus or griseus. One, Unst, 23rd May 1964 (BB 57: 339; 
SB 3: 254); first for Shetland Faunal Area. 

LITTLE STINT Calidris minuta. Two, Hule Moss, 26th Septem- 
ber 1964 (SB 3: 201); we agree with the editorial comment 
on this record and accept it as the first for Berwick. 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER Calidris melanotos. Two (one trapped), 
Foula, 3lst August 1961 (Bird Migration 2: 66); first for 
Shetland outside Fair Isle, No description of these birds 
has been published, but we have seen a colour photograph 
of the bird that was trapped and are satisfied that the 
identification was correct. 


RED-NECKED PHALAROPE Phalaropus lobatus. One on the River 
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Kelvin at Summerston, Ist October 1962 (SB 3: 91); first | 
for Dunbarton and possibly also for Lanark, as we are 
unable to find any authority for the description of this | 
species as occasional in Lanark (GDSBS: 324). | 

WILSON’s PHALAROPE Phalaropus tricolor. One, Peppermill 
Dam, 19th October 1963 (SB 3: 82); this, the third Scottish | 
record, is the second for South Fife. | 

POMARINE SKUA Stercorarius pomarinus. One, Greg Ness, 19th | 
October 1963 (SB 3: 38); first for North Kincardine. One | 
near Scourie, 21st October 1963 (SB 3: 38); first for West 
Sutherland. 

LONG-TAILED SKkua Stercorarius longicaudus, One found dead, | 
Prestwick, 21st October 1963 (SB 3: 38); first for Ayr. 

GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus marinus. Regular in winter 
in some numbers, Loch Leven, with a few immatures re- | 
maining all summer (BNF: 179 and R. W. J. Smith, per- | 
sonal communication); first for Kinross. : 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus fuscus. A few seen in south | 
Roxburghshire, mostly in late spring, but not really un- | 
usual in autumn or spring (SB 3: 48); first for Roxburgh. 
One of the Scandinavian race L, f. fuscus, Newtown Bay, 
Beauly Firth, 23rd October 1963 (SB 3: 38); first record of | 
this race for East Inverness. One of the Scandinavian race | 
off the Cumbraes, 18th April 1964 (SB 3: 144); first record | 
of this race for Bute. | 

IcELAND GULL Larus glaucoides. One, Nigg Bay, 3rd May 1964 
(SB 3: 144); first for North Kincardine. 

LITTLE GuLL Larus minutus. One, Annat, Upper Loch Torri- 
don, 2lst August 1964 (SB 3: 203); first for West Ross. 
“Exceptionally good numbers” in autumn 1964 “in the loc- 
alities in Fife and Kinross where dozens and sometimes 
even hundreds are regularly recorded” (BB 57: 443); there 
have in fact been no previous records for Kinross and this 
statement was based on the single record of three birds at 
Loch Leven on 23rd August 1964 (SB 3: 323); first for Kin- 
ross. 

KITTIWAKE Rissa tridactyla, One found dead, Loch Leven, 19th 
January 1964 (SB 3: 89); first for Kinross. 

WHITE-WINGED BLAcK TERN Chlidonias leucopterus. (See under 
“Birds new to Scotland” above); first for Outer Hebrides. 
RaZORBILL Alca torda. One of the Northern race A. t. torda, 
North Berwick, 28th March 1963 (BB 57: 592; 58: 95); first 
definite record of this race for Forth and East Lothian, and 

only the second Scottish record. 

CoLLARED Dove Streptopelia decaocto. One, Isle of May, 7th 
June 1963 (SB 3: 18); first for Isle of May. Two, Portpatrick, 
May 1963 (SB 3: 39); first for Wigtown, One near Bishopton, 
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19th April 1963 (SB 3: 89); first for Renfrew. Pair near 
Bonchester Bridge, 27th March 1963 (SB 3: 48); first for 
Roxburgh. 

Snowy Ow. Nyctea scandiaca. One, Moorfoot Hills, 16th Feb- 
ruary 1964 (SB 3: 196); first for Midlothian. 

GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER Dendrocopos major. One found 
dead, Larbert, 21st February 1963, had been ringed on Isle 
of May on 13th October 1962 and identified as belonging to 
the Northern race D. m. major (BB 57: 559); first definite 
identification of this race for East Stirling. 


_ [Jackpaw Corvus monedula, The suggestion that birds show- 


ing whitish collars seen at Stornoway in December 1963 and 
January 1964 were probably immigrants of the Scandinavian 
race C. m. monedula (SB 3: 40, 90) cannot be accepted (see 
Sb 3: 208). | 


_Marsu Tit Parus palustris. One, Yetholm, 2nd September 


1964 (SB 3: 204); first definite record for Roxburgh, though 
two birds seen at Ravenswood in the same county on 9th 
April 1952 and identified at the time as Willow Tits (the 
observer being under the impression that there were no 
Marsh Tits in Scotland) were almost certainly Marsh Tits 
(Edinburgh Bird Bulletin 2: 56; 5: 79). 

NutuatcH Sitta europaea, One identified in North Perth, 8th 
February 1964, had been present since November 1963 (SB 
3: 83); first for North Perth since 1895 (ASNH 1896: 24) 
and the first Scottish record since 1945 (BofS: 124). 


DipPER Cinclus cinclus. A brown-bellied bird, probably of the 
race C. c. aquaticus, obtained on Fair Isle on 10th May 1946 
(FIBOB 5: 134) antedates and replaces the 1963 record ac- 
cepted in our last report (SB 3: 173) as the first record for 
Shetland or Fair Isle of any race of the Dipper other than 
Ga cinclus. 


EYE-BROWED THRUSH Turdus obscurus. (See under “Birds new 
to Scotland” above): first for Outer Hebrides. 


[SIBERIAN STONECHAT Sazxicola torquata maura, First-winter 
female seen (and subsequently trapped), Fair Isle, 13th 
October 1961 (FIBOB 4: 209); one seen, Fair Isle, 1st Nov- 
ember 1964 (BB 57: 524). The Asiatic group of Stonechats 
is a complex one and, in the present state of knowledge, 
we do not feel that it is possible to make a positive racial 
determination without direct comparison with skins. We 
therefore confine ourselves to accepting these records as 
referring to one of the Asiatic forms, probably S. t. maura. 
The only previous Scottish record of one of these Stonechats 
is an example of S. t. maura obtained on the Isle of May 
on 10th October 1913 (SN 1913: 273).] 


GrEaT REED WaRBLER Acrocephalus arundinaceus, One trap- 
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ped, Fair Isle, 8th June 1964 (BS 11: 218); this (the second | 
Scottish record) is the first for Fair Isle. | 
[MarsH WARBLER Acrocephalus palustris. One trapped, Isle | 
of May, lst September 1963 (BB 56: 389); we are informed | 
that the bird was in fact a Reed Warbler A. scirpaceus.| 
GARDEN WARBLER Sylvia borin. One, Buchanan Castle, 2nd | 
May 1964 (SB 3: 148); first published record for West Stir- 
ling, although in fact birds are heard singing in this area | 
every year and very probably breed there (per Prof. M. F. | 
M. Meiklejohn). ' 
YELLOW WactaIL Motacilla flava. One of the race M. f. flav- | 
issima, Crail, 7th October 1963 (SB 3: 42); first record of this 
race for South Fife. 
LESSER GREY SHRIKE Lanius minor. One, Grogarry House, | 
South Uist, 29th May 1964 (BB 57: 338; SB 3: 259); first for 
Outer Hebrides. 
[BULLFINCH Pyrrhula pyrrhula. One of the British race P. p. | 
nesa, Isle of May, Ist November 1963 (SB 3: 18); we are | 
informed that the description of this bird is not in fact | 
adequate to rule out the very similar P. p. europoea, which | 
breeds in western continental Europe, and this record can | 
therefore only be accepted as the first for the Isle of May | 
of any race of the Bullfinch other than P. p. pyrrhula.] 
YELLOW-BREASTED BUNTING Emberiza aureola. One, Auskerry, 
22nd September 1964 (BB 57: 524; SB 3: 317, corrected 381); 
first for Orkney. 
LaPLAND BuNTING Calcarius lapponicus. One, Greg Ness, 23rd 
October 1963 (SB 3: 42); first for North Kincardine. 


First breeding records for areas and counties 


WHIMBREL Numenius phaeopus. Pair bred, St Kilda, 1964, 
hatching out two young (SB 3: 200); first proven breeding 
for St Kilda, though the species may have bred there in 
1905 (ASNH 1905: 202). 

CoLLARED Dove Streptopelia decaocto. At least one nest with 
eggs, Newburgh, summer 1963 (SB 3: 39); first breeding for 
Dee and Aberdeen. 

TREE SPARROW Passer montanus. Pair feeding young in the 
nest, Kinaldie Station, 28th May 1964 (SB 3: 149, 206); first 
breeding for Aberdeen. 


Records carried forward 


The following records have still to be carried forward for 
further consideration: 


BalKaAL TEaL Anas formosa, Fair Isle, 30th September 1954 
(FIBOB 2: 194); Loch Spynie, Moray, 5th February 1958 
(Bull BOC 78: 105). 
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Notes on the birds of Berneray, Mingulay and Pabbay 


A. W. DIAMOND, R. J. DOUTHWAITE and 
W. J. E. INDGE 


Introduction 


Recent literature on the birds of the Barra group, the 
southernmost islands of the Outer Hebrides, is restricted to 


_ Sergeant and Whidborne (1951). They give a brief description 


of Mingulay and a checklist of the birds they found there in 


' 1949, including counts of seabirds made from the sea by 
| Fisher. 


From 16th June to 2nd July 1964 the three southernmost 
islands of the group—Berneray, Mingulay and Pabbay—were 


' visited by a party from Cambridge University, primarily to 


ring seabirds. Censuses were carried out, from which the fol- 
lowing paper has been prepared to summarise the status of 
the breeding species. Brief notes are included on the migrants 
seen. 


Description 


A detailed description of Mingulay and Berneray is given 
by Clarke & Heslop-Harrison (1938). Berneray differs from 
Mingulay and Pabbay in lacking a well defined valley and-in 
having no beach or sand dunes. The valley on Mingulay is 
sheltered on all sides except the east, where there is a broad 
expanse of beach and sand dunes. Pabbay has a _ shallow 
eastern bay sheltered by peninsulas and backed by high sand 
dunes. The small, well defined valley is dominated by a tall 
burial mound and the village ruins. 

The cliffs on Mingulay reach over 700 ft at Biulacraig, and 
there is a 600 ft cliff beneath the lighthouse on Berneray. 
Pabbay has few high cliffs and cliff-nesting seabirds are 


| scarce. 


Several hundred sheep are kept on each island, and parts 


of the ruins are maintained as sheep dips and shearing pens. 


Rabbits are plentiful on Berneray and very numerous on 


_Mingulay, but there are none on Pabbay. 
Census methods 


Each island was divided into three approximately equal 


areas, two observers covering each area together. Where pos- 


sible the areas were bounded by topographical features such 
as walls or streams; otherwise, the compass bearing between 


| two conspicuous points was used as a boundary. 


| Counting methods for seabirds were necessarily different 
‘from those for land birds. The latter were mapped as pairs, 


only where there was satisfactory evidence of breeding. Such 
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Fig. 1. Berneray, Mingulay and Pabbay, showing habitat zones on 
the islands. 


evidence included singing males, brood parties, strong anxiety 
behaviour, food carrying, and feeding of young, as well as — 
location of nests. The numbers of breeding pairs are given 
in table 1; these represent minima as they do not include | 
numbers of additional birds recorded without satisfactory 
evidence of breeding. 


Seabirds present very different counting problems. Fulmars 
could be fairly easily counted on their nests, as most were | 
incubating, and these counts may be compared with those ob- | 
tained from the sea by Fisher (Sergeant and Whidborne op. 
cit.). Two important points should be borne in mind when | 
comparing our counts with those of Fisher and of Sergeant | 
and Whidborne. First, the proportion of non-breeders is not | 
known: this may be considerable in Fulmars and possibly | 
significant in Shags. Second, the counts were made at different 
dates, as follows: 


Fisher 23rd May 1949 
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Sergeant and Whidborne 23rd-30th June 1949 
This study 16th June-2nd July 1964 

One of the present authors (WJEI) considers that the num- 
bers of birds nesting in deep gullies, which Fisher would not 
have been able to count from the sea, are probably similar 
to the numbers which we could not count from the land. How- 
ever, Fisher (1952) considered that counting from the sea 
gives a far better estimate of numbers than counting from the 
land, and if this is true our counts will be underestimates. 

The accuracy of counts of Shags is limited by the accessibi- 
lity of nesting sites, particularly where these are in deep 
caves, but the error involved was considered to be small. 

Auks were by far the most difficult birds to count, and our 
counts are underestimates. Puffins cannot readily be counted 
with any degree of accuracy by standard methods on islands 
of this size; the proportions of the population in burrows, 
resting on land, flying around the cliffs, sitting on the sea, and 
fishing offshore, vary with the time of day and with the 
weather. We give our counts for future comparison only; as 
absolute figures they are considerable underestimates. Owing 
to the height of the cliffs many auks could not be specifically 
identified, The counts are of birds on nesting ledges and on 
the water at one time. 


Breeding species 


Land birds, Table 1 shows the habitat distribution of the 

species found breeding. The extent and position of each 
habitat on each island is shown, very approximately, in fig. 1. 
It should be mentioned that the five pairs of Twite shown as 
_ breeding on the ‘rocky coast’ of Pabbay were in fact in a 
narrow coastal strip just above the rocks. 

Sergeant and Whidborne were doubtful whether Eiders 
_ would breed on either Mingulay or Berneray, thinking them 
_ possibly too exposed, We found ten females, two nests with 
| eggs, and four broods on Berneray; and on Mingulay two 
broods were seen in the bay, although these were apparently 
destroyed in a gale. 

One pair of Golden Eagles patrolled an area of cliff on 
._ Mingulay, and probably the same birds were seen regularly 
on Pabbay. It is possible that these birds were breeding on 
Barra. 
_ Buzzards were seen on all the islands, the most being four 
together over Berneray on 19th June, one of which was later 
‘watched flying across to Mingulay. 
_ A pair of Peregrines, not recorded by Sergeant and Whid- 
‘borne, was seen mobbing four Ravens on Mingulay, and a 
‘single bird was seen on Berneray. 
Neither Lapwing nor Snipe are mentioned by Sergeant and 
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Table 1. Breeding land birds and Arctic Terns on islands of the Barra | 
group, showing number of pairs in each habitat | 


x 3 S 
a 
. E s & E 
A= a ao 
> & wy 6 tO ° be 
° be » £ a | a4 
Boog ug go ps gg USS ee 
PBF Se Ls 3 os 2 oe 
Habitat 2 & UN =. 2 a, 0, O aid ioe 
Village 
Berneray 1 2 1 
Mingulay 1 5 Oa a ed 
Pabbay 1 1 1 1 
Valley 
Berneray 1 
Mingulay 12 Je PSL 4 1 399 3 
Pabbay 2 ey 2 bog? ind 1 
Higher in- 
land areas 
Berneray 3 10 12 9 
Mingtlay «14. )32,..934., 6F 424 2 
Pabbay 10 Ab - 2 «Sb 4 2 
Rocky coast 
Berneray 20 9 20 
Mingulay 32 13 22 
Pabbay Loe be. "6c 4 - 11 63 
Dunes 
Mingulay 2 
Pabbay i 
Totals 
Berneray 4°20 10, —. 12°. 9.2 .1020> 2 65)32—3a 
Mingulay 27 34 6.8 .42 13..10: 2:22, (Bers) sce 
Pabbay 14 2 .5 .9. 2 6 8 27 ee 
45 .82...21...19 66. 28.20 5:153, wad Gee 


(a) One pair nested in village in 1962 (pers. obs.). 


(b) Flocks of 14 Skylarks and 19 Wheatears, mostly young birds, were 
seen, indicating several more pairs. 


(c) These are minima, including several pairs based on “broods” which 
may in fact have been the product of more than a single pair. 


Whidborne, and Ringed Plover is also probably a new breed- 
ing species for the islands. Although only two pairs of Ringed 
Plover gave good evidence of breeding on Mingulay (display 
in one case and a nest with eggs in the other), up to fourteen 
were seen together on the beach. Two birds also showed 
moderate anxiety behaviour on Pabbay. 


Rock Doves were presumed to breed; the lack of firm evi- 
dence may have been due to the lateness of our visit, They 
were present on each island, the most seen being flocks of ten 
on Pabbay and Berneray. 


| 
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‘Hooded Crows were proved to breed only on Mingulay, 
where one fledged young was seen, but several were seen on 
each island. | 

Song Thrush had not previously been recorded as breeding, 
although a nest with young was found on Mingulay in 1962 


' py AWD and RJD. The lighthouse keepers reported that it 


was the first time they had been known to breed on Berneray. 


| Table 2. Number of pairs of Fulmar, Kittiwake and Shag, and number 


of individuals of other breeding seabirds on islands of the Barra group 


Species Berneray Mingulay Pabbay Year Source 
Fulmar 409 3035 625 1964 This study 
Fisher in 
1273 3200 —  1949Sergeant & Whidborne 
pak a5 10 1947 Fisher (1952) 
Kittiwake 678 1185 — 1964. This study 
10000 (a) — 1949 Fisher (pers. comm.) 
Shag 30-40 167 105 1964 This study 
—_ 400 — 1949 Sergeant & Whidborne 
Razorbill 1167 3175 — 1964. This study 
Guillemot 1127 4928 — 1964 This study 
Black Guillemot —~ — 1 1964 This study 
Puffin 330 =. 3379 87 1964 This study 
Auk sp. 10875 1650 — 1964 This study 


(a) Many present but not counted. 


Sergeant and Whidborne’s figures for Shag on Mingulay, and 
ours for Shag on Berneray, are estimates; other figures are 
counts. 


Seabirds. Both Manx Shearwaters and Storm Petrels bred 
on Berneray and Mingulay during the last century (Harvie- 
Brown 1888) but have not been recorded breeding in recent 
years. The only Storm Petrels seen were two on the steamer 
crossing from Oban to Barra on 15th June, but five shear- 
waters were seen from Berneray on 18th June and seven 
around Sandray (between Pabbay and Barra) on 2nd July. 
There is still a possibility that they may breed on Sandray. 

The recent spread of the Fulmar in the Barra group is 
described by Fisher (1952). If it is true that counts from the 
sea give better results than from the land, and our figures 
are thus underestimates, a continuation of this spread over the 
last 15 years is indicated. This is supported by a dramatic 
increase on Pabbay, where Fisher (counting from the air) re- 
corded ten nests in 1947, and we found over 600 pairs. In this 
case the counting methods should give similar results, al- 
though it should be noted that Fisher’s count was made on 
30th July and ours on 30th June. Our low count on Berneray, 
however, may be due in part to inaccessibility of nest sites. 

Counts of Shags are low, but the error is small. A raft of 
350 apparently non-breeding birds was seen on the sea off 
Pabbay, and 200 were counted off Berneray. Five recoveries 
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of ringed chicks between August and November show a north 
or north-easterly dispersal. 

Great Black-backed, Lesser Black-backed and Herring © 
Gulls were breeding on all the islands, except Lesser Black- | 
backed on Pabbay, but they were not counted. Recoveries of 
four ringed Herring Gull chicks between August and Novem- | 
ber show a south-easterly movement to the mainland of | 
Scotland. 


Common Gull is another previously unrecorded breeding 
species. About ten pairs were nesting with Arctic Terns on 
Berneray; although only five young were ringed several dead 
chicks and a nest with eggs were found. 

The breeding of Arctic Terns is of great interest. They are 
not mentioned in the literature, although in late July 1962 
AWD and RJD saw several fishing in Mingulay Bay. The 
small colony on Berneray was on a grassy hillside with 
Common Gulls. Both the colonies on Pabbay, one of 25 pairs 
and the other of 35 pairs, were on flat tables of rock very near 
the sea; several nests in the larger colony must have been in 
danger of being washed out by high tides. The nests were 
usually in patches of vegetation growing in crevices, although 
it is worth noting that the larger colony was on rock, border- 
ing sand dunes with marram grass in which only a very few 
pairs were nesting. There were a further three nests in sim- 
ilar sites on the peninsula of Rosinish. 

Kittiwakes were absent only from Pabbay, where there are 
few if any suitable nest sites, Sergeant and Whidborne quote 
Fisher’s 1949 count of Kittiwakes on Berneray as 50-100,000. 
This is an error, the figure in fact being about 10,000 for Ber- 
neray alone, the combined population of Berneray and Min- 
gulay being well in excess of 10,000 pairs (Fisher pers. comm.). 
Fisher also states that most of the colonies are in wave-cut 
erosion caves beneath the highest cliffs and thus not visible 
from the land; this must account at least in part for the dis- 
crepancy between our count and his. However, Coulson (pers. 
comm.) considers our count to be more consistent with other 
Kittiwake numbers in the area; so until these colonies can 
again be counted from the sea their status-must remain in 
some doubt. Ts : ; 

The numbers of Razorbill, Guillemot and Puffin are given 
for reference, as explained above; it should be emphasised 
that these have no value as absolute figures. 

Sergeant and Whidborne quote Southern as finding 12.57% 
of a total of 3508 Guillemots to be of the bridled form in 1950, 
and Freeman as counting 12.05% out of 4004 in 1939. Sergeant 
and Whidborne themselves counted 9.8% out of 367 in 1949; 
and our count on Berneray was of 11.9% + 1% out of 545. 
Apart from the low 1949 figure, which may be due to the small 
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sample and to chance, these figures suggest that the propor- 
tion of bridled Guillemots has remained constant at around 
12%, but clearly larger samples need to be counted. 


Two Razorbills ringed as chicks on Berneray have been 
recovered in their first winter; one in the Golfe du Morbihan 
(France) in January, and the other off Pontevedra (Spain) in 
February. These are of interest because previous recoveries 
of Scottish auks have been from Norway and Denmark rather 
than from Biscay. 


Sergeant and Whidborne’s suggestion that Black Guillemots 
might breed on Pabbay was confirmed by finding nine indiv- 
iduals there, including two birds taking fish into a hole pre- 
sumably containing a nest. One bird was seen close inshore 
a the north coast of Berneray, but none was seen from Min- 
gulay. 

During a sea-watch from the east end of Berneray just after 
dawn on 18th June, auks (mainly Puffins) were passing south 
at about 110 per minute for 85 minutes. The origin of these 
birds must remain conjectural but the steady movement of 
such large numbers seems worth recording. 


Migrants 


Heron. One, Berneray, 17th-18th June. 

Golden Plover. One, Mingulay, 22nd-23rd June. 

Curlew. Recorded on all islands, maximum five on Pabbay, 30th June. 

Woodpigeon. Single birds on Berneray, 17th-18th June, and Pabbay, 
30th June. 

Turtle Dove. One, Mingulay, 25th June. 

Swallow. Two on Berneray, 17th June, and four, 18th June; three on 
Mingulay, 20th June, and one, 22nd June. 

House Martin. Three to six, Berneray, 16th-18th June. Behaviour sug- 
gested possible nesting in cliff-top beneath lighthouse, but none seen 
after 18th June. 

Tree Sparrow. About 30 on Berneray, 16th-17th June, then two to 
three until 20th June. The lighthouse keepers reported that the flock 
had arrived with strong easterly winds about ten days previously. In 
view of the recent colonisation of St Kilda (Williamson 1964) it is worth 
noting that a juvenile was seen on Barra on 3rd July. 
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Further notes from Island Roan, Sutherland 
The late IAN R. DOWNHILL 


Ian Downhill’s previous paper on the birds of Island Roan 
was published in Scottish Birds 2: 351-357. He returned to the 
island on 26th August 1963 for a prolonged study of autumn 
migration, but disappeared on or about 20th September. His 
log books with entries to 17th September were recovered, and 
from these the following notes on species have been extracted 
by his friend Ian Pennie, who first met him on 26th July 1959 
in the middle of the bog in which the former had just dis- 
covered his breeding Wood Sandpipers. 


Diver sp. Three on 16th, four on 17th Sept. 4 

Storm Petrel. Fifty adults were mist-netted in 1962 and 42 in 1963, all 
in the same gully, with no retraps, suggesting that the colony is a large 
one. 

Manx Shearwater. The main paSsage was probably over when observa- 
tion started, but small numbers were seen regularly, the highest counts 
being 17 on 14th and 11 on 16th Sept. . 

Sooty Shearwater. Two on 4th, four on 14th, one on 16th Sept. 

Fulmar. Recorded daily. < 

Gannet. Recorded daily. 

Heron. One most days, maximum three. 

Teal. One on 30th Aug, 6 on 13th Sept. 

Scaup. One on 16th Sept. 

Common Scoter. Two on 9th Sept. 

Eider. Regular in small numbers, maximum 13. . 

Grey Lag Goose. Parties of up to 9 seen on various dates were probably 
local breeders. 

Barnacle Goose. One on 27th Aug. 

Buzzard. One on 9th Sept. 

Sparrowhawk. Singles on six days and two on 3rd Sept. 

Hen Harrier. A “ring-tail” on 28th Aug. 

Peregrine. Singles on four occasions only. 

Kestrel. A first-winter male on 26th Aug. 

Oystercatcher. Regular in small numbers; maxima 20 on 5th and 32 on 
15th Sept. 

Lapwing. Ones and twos on five occasions. 

Ringed Plover. Maximum four on 31st Aug. 

Golden Plover. Recorded most days, maximum six. 

Turnstone, Maximum 14 on 15th Sept. 

Snipe. Seen daily, with a few immigrants the last few days of Aug. 

Curlew. Daily in fluctuating numbers up to about 16. 

Whimbrel. Small numbers, maximum five on 3rd Sept. 
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Bar-tailed Godwit. Thirty on 7th, 11 on 12th Sept. 

Redshank. Singles several days, with 26 on 28th Aug. 

Knot. Small parties of up to four. 

Dunlin. Singles on 26th and 28th Aug. 

Great Skua. Small numbers most days, maxima 7 on 29th and 30th Aug. 


Arctic Skua. Maximum 10 on 4th Sept. 

Great Black-backed Gull. Recorded regularly. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull. One on 26th Aug. 

Herring Gull. Recorded regularly. 

Common Gull. Singles several days with three on 12th and 16th Sept. 
Black-headed Gull. Juvenile on 14th Sept. 

Tern sp. Westward passage of 21 on 14th, 61 on 15th Sept. 

Razorbill. Maxima three on 13th and 14th Sept. 

Guillemot. One on 14th Sept. 


Black Guillemot. Small numbers daily with maximum about 15 on 16th 
Sept. 


Puffin. Small westward passage with maximum 34 on 15th Sept. 


Rock Dove. Maximum nine. Three nests each with two eggs on 8th 
Sept and a fourth on 11th Sept. 


Skylark. Recorded regularly. 

House Martin. One on 4th Sept. 

Raven. Two or three regularly, seven on 7th Sept. 

Hooded Crow. Varying numbers, maximum 14 on 8th Sept. 

Wren. Total population thought to be 10 birds. 

Song Thrush. Singles on 3rd and 8th Sept. 

Blackbird. Bred in 1963: empty nest found and 2 juveniles seen. 

Wheatear. Small regular passage, maximum about 40. A few through- 
out were Greenland race, maxima six on 27th Aug and 19 on 15th Sept 
(confirmed by trapping and measuring). | 

Whinchat. Two on 2nd Sept and singles on 5th, 6th, 7th. 

Robin. Singles on 26th Aug and 3rd Sept. 

Garden Warbler. Singles on 26th Aug and 3rd Sept, two on 4th Sept. 

Willow Warbler. One on 2nd Sept. 


Chiffchaff. Two on 2nd and 4th and one on 3rd and 6th Sept are the first 
recorded for North Sutherland. 


Wood Warbler. One on 4th and 5th Sept. 
Goldcrest. Singles on 3lst Aug and 10th Sept. 


Pied Flycatcher. One on 4th Sept is the second recorded for North 
Sutherland. 


Meadow Pipit. Large local population, with influxes on 28th Aug and 
8th Sept. 


Rock Pipit. Recorded regularly. 


é White Wasgtail. Ones and twos most days, three on 30th Aug and 7th 
ept. 


Starling, Small numbers regularly (none after 10th Sept); influx of 
about 60 on 29th Aug. 


Twite. Of the maximum of 34 roosting on the island, about half came 
from the mainland nightly to join the island population. 


Crossbill. Seven on 30th Aug. 
Reed Bunting. One on 7th Sept. 
Lapland Bunting. At least two on 8th Sept and one on 13th. 
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Great Shearwater in Shetland in April 


Although I have watched birds for the 25 years I have been 
a fisherman, I saw, for the first time, at noon on 18th April 
1965, a bird which I identified as a Great Shearwater. 


We were gutting fish between Scalloway and Foula at the 
time and throwing the offal overboard, but only once did the 
shearwater pick something from the surface. It never landed, 
and seemed to prefer flying among the Fulmars rather than 
among the Great Black-backed and Herring Gulls which 
were fighting for the offal. It circled the boat, sometimes as 
close as 30 yards, for about five minutes, during which time 
I noted the following particulars: 

Size very close to Fulmar’s, but wings, which it beat less regularly 
than the Fulmar, slightly longer and narrower; upper side of wings 
and back brown, slightly paler than a Manx Shearwater—a bird we see 
regularly at the fishing; underparts and face white, cleaner-looking 
than Manx; dark brown edging showing for about an inch in from 
fore-edge of underside of wing. What attracted attention most was 
the well defined, dark brown cap, separated from the back markings 
by a white collar which appeared rather wider and better defined than 
in the illustration in the Field Guide. There was also a white line 
across the upper side of the base of the tail. 

I am quite familiar with the Sooty Shearwater as well as 
the Manx, and have seen as many as seven Sooties round our 
boat at one time in later summer and once handled one 
which got accidentally caught in a net. The appearance of the 
Great Shearwater was quite distinctive and leaves no doubt 
in my mind as to its identity. I have discussed this record 
with Dennis Coutts of Lerwick and he confirms my con- 
clusions. 


ROBERT DUTHIE. 


(Although April is exceptionally early for this species to 
be seen in British waters there are previous records.—ED.) 


White Stork in East Lothian 


On 16th March 1965 I saw a White Stork in a marshy field 
near Innerwick. The large size (24 ft high), long straight red 
bill, long red legs (unringed), off-white head, neck, back and 
belly, and black primaries and secondaries, were unmistak- 
able. When first seen from the back the appearance was of a 
black-winged bird with a black rump, but when it flew a 
short distance the tail and rump were seen to be white. When 
it briefly turned its back to the wind the long feathers at the 
front of the neck blew up and looked 6”-8” long. 


It did not seem to be feeding, only once picking something 
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small from the grass and swallowing it. It had a slow, stately 
walk but did not move about much, mostly remaining 
hunched up, facing the wind, and only occasionally fully 
raising its neck to eye something in the grass, I did not flush 
it as it might have gone right away in the high wind which 
was blowing. ; 

The bird was seen again next morning in the same place 
by A. T. and E. H. L. Macmillan, and later that day by M. J. 
Everett. It proved wild and difficult to approach. It walked 
about pecking at the grass, apparently without catching any- 
thing, then stood and preened, particularly the underside of 
its wings, frequently opening and closing its bill as if yawn- 
ing; and it scratched its head with one foot. Sometimes it sat 
down, and once it stood in proper manner on one leg. When 
it took to the air it gave a magnificent display, soaring in the 
strong wind. The black flight feathers and trailing edge of 
the wing were clearly seen to be highly glossed. 

The wind had been south to south-east up to the day before 
the bird was first seen. Its plumage was in good condition 
and it did not seem to be an escape. This is the first record 
for East Lothian and the first for Forth since 1416. 


ALASTAIR MACDONALD. 


Flamingos in south Scotland 


As already briefly mentioned (8: 261), a Flamingo was first 
discovered at the Whim Pond, Leadburn, Peeblesshire, on the 
afternoon of 19th November 1964. It apparently spent the 
night there but had gone the following morning. On the 
afternoon of the 20th it appeared at Harperrig Reservoir, Mid- 
lothian, and remained there until about 9.30 the following 
morning, when it flew out to the north-west (Hugh Hamilton). 
It was reported near Carstairs, Lanarkshire, on the morning 
of the 22nd but had gone by the mid-afternoon. By the 24th 
it had moved back into the Leadburn area, where it was seen 
on Kingside Farm. In spite of the fact that three counties 
are involved, these localities all lie within a radius of 10 miles. 


A full description of the bird has been supplied by M. J. 
Everett, who was one of those who saw it on the day of its 
first appearance. The generally white colour (only slightly 
suffused with a faint pink wash), rich rosy-pink wing coverts, 
pink legs, flesh-pink base to the bill and large size clearly 
identify the bird as being a Greater Flamingo of the race 
Phoenicopterus ruber roseus, which breeds in south Europe, 
south Asia and Africa, The late date and the bird’s unnatural 
liking for bleak upland country combine to make it unlikely 
that it was a wild immigrant. It has been confirmed that no 
bird escaped from Edinburgh Zoo about this time, but there 
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had been reports of Flamingos seen on the east and south 
coasts of England (Brit. Birds 57: 444) and it seems most | 
likely that all these records referred to one or more escapes § 
from captivity. 

It was reported at the time that this bird was subsequently | 
found dead, but there seems to be no definite confirmation 
of this. It does, however, seem probable that three later re- | 
ports of Flamingos must refer to a different bird. One was 
seen on the beach at Dunbar, East Lothian, on 28th June 1965 
(Mrs E. Trzebniak), and what was presumably the same bird 
was seen a few days later at Bo’ness, West Lothian, on 4th 
July (J. F. Bissett), and at Longniddry, East Lothian, on the 
18th (W. Birrell per M, J. Everett). It must be assumed that 
this too was an escape from captivity. 


DouGaL G. ANDREW. 


Green-winged Teal in Renfrewshire 


On 10th April 1965 when examining Teal feeding in muddy 
shallows at Barr Loch I discovered amongst them a drake 
Green-winged Teal. It had no horizontal white stripe on the 
scapulars and showed a white vertical mark on the side of | 
the breast in front on the wing. The back and sides appeared — 
uniform grey except at close range, when the fine vermicula- | 
tion could be discerned. The green eye-patch, so far as I could | 
see, was not outlined with cream, nor was there a cream line © 
between it and the bill. Compared with drake European 
Teal this bird looked a little bulkier. 


On the llth R. G. Caldow had good views in excellent — 
light. With drake European Teal and American Green-winged | 
Teal directly facing him he noted the “rosy-buff and distinct- 
ly warmer” tone of the breast of the American bird. He also 
saw a faint trace of white bordering the green below the eye, | 
and he thought the body a shade more puffed out than the 
Teal drake’s. | 

J. M. S. Arnott and H. L. Arnott saw the bird on 15th | 
April and commented that the grey of the upper and lower 
parts had a slightly different, duller, quality from that of a 
Teal; this together with the lack of a horizontal white line 
on the scapulars gave the body quite a different appearance. | 

It may be worth emphasising that the vertical white mark 
on the Green-winged Teal curves backwards (i.e. the ends | 
point backward) when the bird is on the water, not forward 
as appears from illustrations in the Handbook and P. Scott’s 
A Coloured Key to the Wildfowl of the World. The mark is 
prominent and clearly visible through binoculars at 400 yds. 

On 10th April the drake Green-winged Teal was feeding 
with a duck Teal, flushed with it, and gave every appearance 
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-of being paired. Next day, however, R. G. Caldow flushed it 
jalone, and thereafter while he had it in sight it remained in 
‘company with a pair of Teal. 

It was last seen on the 19th. In addition to the observers 
/mentioned it was seen by W. M. M. Eddie, I. Gibson, A. Gor- 
; don, D. J. Norden, G. T. White and others. This is the sixth 
|record of this American race in Scotland and the first for the 
f Clyde area and Renfrewshire. 


i L. A. URQUHART. 


Abnormally plumaged Goldeneye 


I am submitting a sketch of an unusually plumaged duck 
which I saw off Stannergate, Dundee, on 13th March 1965 
consorting with about 120 Goldeneye. I watched it for some 
15 minutes, and in that time saw that the black on the fore- 
head did taper to a point as shown in the sketch, and that 
the white line around the cheek patches merged in an irreg- 
ular area on the crown. I got one glimpse of the open wing 
‘when the bird reared and flapped once, and the pattern seem- 
-ed similar to that cf the Goldeneye, though I had the impres- 
‘sion that the white patch on the secondaries was dull as 
though streaked. The black on the back and tail seemed less 
_extensive than in the Goideneye, and the flatness of the head 
was in marked contrast to the triangular shape of the Gol- 
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Duck al Stannergate. Dundee, on 18 March 964, 
Area # Vlack. 
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deneye’s head. The display posture, as shown in the inset to | 
the sketch, is also different from that used by the Goldeneye | 
(see Scot. Nat, 1950: 15-16). . | | 


HENRY BOASE. 


(It occurred to us that in head shape and facial pattern this | 
bird showed some basic resemblances to both Barrow’s Gol- | 
deneye and Harlequin Duck. We therefore showed Mr Boase’s | 
note and sketch to Dr Jeffrey Harrison, who has made a spec- | 
ial study of aberrant plumages in ducks, and he has commen- | 
ted as follows: “Obviously, as you say, it was some variety, | 
possibly of a Goldeneye, in which case the fact that it devel- 
oped a facial crescent with an extension into an eye-stripe | 
similar to the Harlequin Duck is most interesting. Facial | 
crescents can arise in various hybrids such as Wigeon x Shov- 
eler in which there is no suggestion of a crescent in either 
species and it is conceivable that crescents could be so basic | 
as to appear in almost any duck species. The picture of the | 
display is again rather suggestive of a Barrow’s Goldeneye, | 
but if it had been a Barrow’s Goldeneye then the rest of the | 
body plumage would surely have been different.’’—Ep.) 


Buzzard breeding in Clackmannanshire 


As there is only one published record of the Buzzard in | 
Clackmannanshire (2: 314) the following observations seem | 
worth recording. | 


On 10th April 1964 while descending the southern slopes of | 
King’s Seat Hill, near Dollar, I saw two Carrion Crows mob- | 
bing a Buzzard at about 1000 ft. Eventually they desisted and | 
it began to soar, but later hovered on an upcurrent of air on | 
a shoulder of the hill just as an eagle does. Another Buzzard | 
appeared and the two soared together for a minute, but then | 
separated and one hovered briefly above the hillside before | 
alighting while the other disappeared from view into the 
valley below. Eight days later I saw a pair of Buzzards in the 
same place, both this time being mobbed by Carrion Crows. | 
At length the Buzzards flew together across the Devon valley 


to a conifer plantation at Sheardale, where they commenced 
soaring. 


At the time I suspected that the birds were perhaps breed- | 
ing at Sheardale, but on 14th May 1965, while searching for | 
Green Woodpeckers along the base of King’s Seat Hill, I was 
attracted by the behaviour of an obviously excited Buzzard | 
flying above a long, narrow strip of planted conifer trees. I | 
approached the plantation and just before I entered it a sec- | 
ond Buzzard flew out from near the top edge of the strip and | 
circled around, calling loudly and persistently and flying | 
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down several times to watch my movements while I investi- 
gated the trees in the vicinity. In a short time I found the 
nest, sited about 50 ft up near the top of a Scots pine. 


On the ground beneath lay the legs of a recently killed 
rabbit with scraps of flesh, skin and fur adhering to them, and 
also the greater part of a rabbit’s skin complete with fur. 
Scattered around were numerous other rabbit bones, mostly 
leg bones but also a few ribs, scapulae and one skull, all of 
them very old and brittle and several green with algae. Some 
of the debris was several years old. 


When I returned to the edge of the plantation the more 
excited Buzzard, presumably the female, immediately flew 
down and alighted on the nest. There can be no doubt that 
the birds were breeding, and from the evidence it seems 
highly probable that they had also bred in previous years. 
The status of the Buzzard in the smallest county is, therefore, 
that of a breeding resident. 

ALEX, TEWNION. 


Attempted reintroduction of White-tailed Eagle to Scotland 


A passing comment on the attempted reintroduction of the 
White-tailed Eagle to Scotland (3: 330) suggests that it would 
be worth recording the facts about this. 


In July 1959 an adult and two young of that year were 
ransomed from Norway, where the species is much persecu- 
ted, and were loosed in Glen Etive by kind permission of the 
proprietors. They were kept in the vicinity of a wood for a 
fortnight tethered on a long cord near a pool and within reach 
of the carcase of a dead hind. They were then released. 


Unfortunately the adult was semi-tame and appeared by 
the roadside, where people photographed it. Not surprisingly 
it was captured about a month later by an Appin farmer, 
whose hens it was attacking. After travelling to the London 
Zoo as a Golden Eagle it was eventually returned properly 
identified to live in the Edinburgh Zoo. 


The two young birds, however, were very wild and learned 
to fend for themselves, being seen several months later soar- 
ing in the hills. They were heard calling in flight and clearly 
identified by their wedge tails. One was later found in a fox 
trap some 50 miles south at Otter Ferry in January 1960. Of 
the other nothing further has been heard except perhaps for 
a sight record from the Mull of Kintyre about this time (P. 
Glazier As the Falcon her Bells 1963, Ch. 14). 


P. W. SANDEMAN. 
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- Gyr Falcon at St Kilda 


On ist December 1964 a large bird was seen at St Kilda 
gliding with Herring Gulls above the village. The day was 
clear and sunny. The bird appeared as pale as the gulls but 
the shortness of its wings attracted attention. It glided over, 
giving occasional slow wing-beats. The rather broad but 
pointed wings and the relatively small head were evident. 
Although the bird appeared very white it was clear as it 
passed rapidly overhead that the underparts were finely ver- 
miculated all over with pale brown marks. The pallor of the 
bird and its shape suggested that it could only be one of the 
pale forms of Gyr Falcon. 

It disappeared round Oiseval. PG ascended the hill, and 
after some minutes saw a large falcon approaching the Gap 
from the east. It now appeared much duller as it glided and 
flapped past; the markings on the upperparts were seen to 
be very numerous, giving it a pale brown colour; these mark- 
ings were denser towards the wingtips, and the extreme ends 
of the primaries were entirely brown; there were faint streaks 
on the crown and a very thin moustachial stripe. It dis- 
appeared among the rock faces near Ard Uachdarachd, and 
then reappeared flying rapidly over the terraces of the pro- 
montory. Seen at a greater distance and a different angle to 
the sun it looked white with dark wingtips. | 

The bird was seen by one or both of us on twelve occasions 
between Ist December 1964 and 24th January 1965. It was 
most frequently recorded on brief sorties which it made 
over the village area of Hirta. As a rule it would first be seen 
gliding slowly with a nonchalant air fairly low overhead, 
putting up Turnstones and Starlings and being mobbed by 
gulls and, more particularly, by Ravens, which it rivalled in 
size. During these flights its resemblance to a Peregrine was 
noted, with stout body, shortish tail, and rather short but 
very broad wings meeting the body at right angles, occasion- 
ally appearing broadest at the wrist. It was once described 
as resembling a large white pigeon, and its general colour 
as being like that of an immature Glaucous Gull, a familiar 
bird about the village. The visits generally culminated in its 
soaring in circles like a Peregrine. Having gained height it 
would set off in a rapidly accelerating swoop round the shoul- 
der of one of the surrounding hills, twisting and turning in 
flight. Once it swooped very fast at a Black-headed Gull, 
which escaped by plunging round a cleit. The Gyr Falcon 
made no effort to continue the pursuit. 

On 24th January it was sitting on a slope several hundred 
feet down from the cliff edge on the west side of Hirta near 
the tarn of Glen Mor. The small round head could be made 
out from above, and also the short bill with apparently a 
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yellow cere. Apart from what appeared to be black barring 
on the folded wings there seemed to be no other markings on 
the body and none on the head, but it was not possible to 
approach closely enough for a better view. 


There is one previous record of a Gyr Falcon on St Kilda, 
a bird of the Greenland form in spring 1910. 


P. GRUBB, D. GWYNNE. 


Spotted Crake in Dunbartonshire 


At 9 p.m. on the evening of 24th May 1965 we heard calls 
coming from a marshy area in Dunbartonshire. AGG recol- 
lected having heard a recording of similar calls in a BBC 
programme some months previously. The calls were regular 
and can best be described as a vigorous but musical whoo-it 
repeated at intervals of one or two seconds. We walked 
straight towards the source of the calls and eventually put 
up a small crake which flew weakly for a short distance. Al- 
most immediately after it had settled it began to call again. 
The call was very loud and penetrating and could easily lead 
one to underestimate the distance between oneself and the 
bird. It was not, however, ventriloquial. We saw the bird 
again and though the light was failing we managed to see the 
following details: 

The body was 8” to 9” long, and of a crake-like shape. In flight the 
the legs dangled weakly; the body was roughly symmetrical about the 
wings, tapering to a short bill in front and to a short blunt tail be- 
hind; tlee wings were of moderate length, of low aspect ratio, parallel 
for a way and then tapering quickly to a blunt point. AGG Rigo noted 
that there was a pale to white flash on the fore-edge of the wing, not- 
iceable from the front as the bird tipped back on landing. The bird 
was dark above, and pale on the lower breast and belly. 


As we returned to the car along the edge of the marsh we 
heard at least two other similar crakes calling, at times sim- 
ultaneously, from other parts of the marsh. The time was now 
10.30 p.m. It was quite dark. 

C. E. Palmar, T. D. H. and H. L. W. Merrie heard two 
crakes calling on 28th May. CEP made an excellent tape- 
recording of one. The following night J. M. S. and L. Arnott 
visited the marsh. They saw one bird whilst another was 
calling some distance away. JMSA was able to compare the 
call with a Swedish recording in the BBC collection. 

The marsh was not searched for nests for fear of distur- 
bance. However, on subsequent visits only one bird could be 
heard calling, and on each visit was less vocal than the time 
before. Two calls at about 10 p.m on 38rd June were the last 


we heard. 
T. D. H. MerrigE, A. G. GORDON. 
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(A. D. Watson heard a Spotted Crake calling from the same 
_ Kirkcudbrightshire marsh as in 1963 (2: 426) on 7th June 
1965, but not on later visits.—Eb.) 


Stone Curlew in North Fife 


| Late in the afternoon of 12th January 1965 I saw a Stone 
_ Curlew at Tentsmuir Point. The bird was on the foreshore 
searching amongst old tidal rubbish about 10 yards from the 
- marram and 300 yards south of the point. It was entirely 
alone, the only other birds in the area being Dunlin, Knot, 
Herring and Great Black-backed Gulls foraging above the 
tide some 200 yards away. 


I came on it quietly and unexpectedly through a tidal gap 
cutting the dunes, which had hidden my approach. I had it 
under observation during its search for about 25 seconds 
through 10x50 glasses at a distance of 15 yards. Details of its 
plumage, apart from its streaked fawny-brown dirty-white 
colour and white wing-bar, went almost unnoticed, so taken 
was I by the bird’s strange build and appearance—certainly 
like no other bird I had seen. My strongest impressions were 
of a large Oystercatcher-sized wader-type bird with a short 
bill and a head very small in proportion to its body, giving it 
a hunched “sorry-for-itself” appearance. 


It sighted me and flew off, describing a wide turn out to the 
tide line and landing on the sands nearer the point. I followed 
behind the dunes and managed to see it doing a short skulk- 
ing run on the sand before it lifted off again and disappeared 
to the south. In flight the wing-beat was almost leisurely, 
much slower than, say, that of a Curlew. The double wing- 
bars stood out in great contrast to the rest of the wings, and 
this really unmistakable feature, together with the flight, 
clinched the identification for me. 


This is a new species for Tentsmuir, though curiously the 
only previous record of a Stone Curlew in Scotland in winter 
is of one shot a few miles away near St Andrews in January 
1858. 

MatcoLM SMITH. 


Scops Owl in Orkney 


On 11th June 1965 a Scops Owl appeared in Leitch’s Gar- 
dens in Kirkwall. Along with D. Glue, Mrs Traill-Clouston 
and others I was able to view it from four or five yards. It 
was perched about eye level in a bushy tree over a stream 
and presented a more or less full front view through a gap 
in the foliage. 


It was a very small owl—perhaps slightly less tall than a 
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Starling—and had medium to short erect ear tufts. Its stance | 
was upright with a somewhat attentuated appearance, as _ 
commonly seen in Long-eared Owls. The underparts were a | 
mixture of lavender grey and soft browns with fine vermicu- | 
lations and darker streaks. Part of the facial discs near the © 
beak was pale or whitish, and a border fringed the discs as a | 
darker curving line, What little was seen of the upperparts | 
appeared to be browner with a hint of reddishness and with 
light spots and darker streaks. The beak was blackish and the 
iris pale yellow, but the eyes were closed most of the time. 


E. BALFOuUR. 


(The Birds of Scotland gives two previous records for Ork- 
ney, but we have not been able to trace any occurrences in 
Scotland at all since 1953, when one was seen in Shetland on 
7th June (Brit. Birds 47: 244). More than half the Scottish 
records are from Orkney and Shetland, most of the birds being 
recorded on spring passage.—EbD.) 


Alpine Swift in Orkney 


At 9 p.m. on 8th June 1965 I noticed a large swift trying to 
land on the lighthouse on North Ronaldsay. It kept trying 
for nearly an hour but failed to do so until it found a place 
under the guttering behind the ladder up to the dome, where 
I was able to catch it with a small hand net. 


Comparing it with the Handbook description of an Alpine 
Swift I could find no difference to speak of. There were slight 
signs of moult on the rump but nowhere else. 

Upperparts mouse-brown with very little sign of greyish tips; sides of 
chin and throat, ear-coverts, sides of neck, and band across upper 
breast mouse-brown, feathers slightly tipped white; chin, centre of 
throat, lower breast, and belly white, feathers with very fine brown 
shafts; under tail-coverts, under wing-coverts, and axillaries mouse- 
brown with white tips; tail brown, slightly tinged green; outer webs 
and tips of wing feathers and primary coverts dark brown with green 
tinge; wing coverts mouse-brown; wing 222 mm, tail 86 mm. 


This seems to be the first record for Orkney. 
KENNETH WALKER. 


Wrynecks in Inverness-shire 


Whilst on holiday at Drumnadrochit G. M. King and I had 
close views of a Wryneck nearby and heard it daily during 
our stay from 2nd to 12th June 1965. The bird frequented 
about half a mile of a valley, of which one side was natural 
oak, ash and birch and the other was a young conifer plan- 
tation, There were also a -few decayed birches on an un- 
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planted part of this area, and it was in one of these that the 
bird was first seen. 


A. J. HARTHAN. 


A Wryneck was heard and seen near Aviemore from 9th 
to 15th June 1965. It was seen by Reg May, M. G. Robinson, 
D. N. Weir and others. It frequented a moorland area with 
clumps of Scots pine and scattered single trees, moving about 
and calling from different perches. 

The bird could not be found after 15th June, but it is just 
possible that it could breed in the area, as Wrynecks become 
silent and inconspicuous when incubation begins. As a British 
breeding bird the Wryneck is now a considerable rarity, with 
only one known nest site in 1964. 

Eye rE Alle: 


(Wrynecks have never been proved to breed in Scotland, 
even when they were much more numerous in England, but 
they occur on passage in both spring and autumn. These two 
records are most interesting for the length of time the birds 
remained. The habitat seems similar to parts of Scandinavia 
and northern Europe where the birds breed, and if one of 
pera was successful in finding a mate they might well nest 

ere. 


It is most remarkable that apart from obvious migrants on 
the coast and one near Perth in the first week of September 
1964 (3: 204) there have been no recent records of Wrynecks 
anywhere in Scotland except in Inverness-shire, where no less 
than eight have been reported since 1950, all in the early 
summer between 25th May and 20th June, as below: 


Strathfarrar—5th June 1951 (Scot. Nat. 1952: 57) 

Glenmore—25th-26th May 1952 (Scot. Nat. 1953: 57) 

Urquhart Bay - near Drumnadrochit—20th June 1952 (Scot. 
Nat, 1952: 117) 

Loch Garten—Ist-3rd June 1961 (Scot. Birds 1: 494) 

Carrbridge—10th June 1961 (Scot. Birds 1: 494) 

Loch Garten—26th May 1962 (Scot. Birds 2: 445) 

Near Drumnadrochit—2nd-12th June 1965 

Near Aviemore—9th-15th June 1965—Eb.) 


Eye-browed Thrush on North Rona 
A new Scottish bird 


On 16th October 1964 a thrush, slightly smaller than a Red- 
wing, was found in a geo at the south end of the island. The 
bird was under observation for one and a half hours at ranges 
down to a few feet. The most noticeable features were: 
olive-brown head, back and tail; white superciliary, broader 
behind the eye; white chin and throat streaked with black; 
orange-buff upper breast and flanks; white lower breast and 
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belly. At close range the head and neck were in fact seen 
to be grey-brown and a very thin grey band separated the 
white chin and throat from the orange-buff of the upper 
breast. The bill was brown with the base of the lower man- 
dible yellow, and the legs were yellow-brown. A comparison 
with skins of Eye-browed Thrush Turdus obscurus in the 
British Museum has since been made and the bird judged to 
be a male of that species. 

When disturbed it flew only short distances and seemed 
very tired. The only call heard was a soft tchuck given in 
flight. During most of the period under observation it search- 
ed for food and often held its head to one side before pecking 
in the damp grass. 

This Siberian species normally migrates through Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Korea and China to winter in Formosa, the Phil- 
lipines and Palau. Stragglers have previously been recorded 
in several European countries but never before in Britain 
until 1964 when no less than three individuals were reported. 
The other two were at Oundle (Northamptonshire) on 5th 
October, and on St Agnes (Isles of Scilly) on 5th December. 
The North Rona bird was the first for Scotland and the sec- 
ond for Britain. A full account will appear elsewhere. 

In view of this occurrence it is worth noting some of the 
other species seen on North Rona during mid October. These 
included a Turtle Dove on the 13th and 14th, a Lapland Bun- 
ting on the 15th, 3 Blackcaps and a Garden Warbler on the 
16th, a Redstart and a Long-eared Owl on the 17th, and a 
Yellow-browed Warbler, a Red-breasted Flycatcher and a 
Yellow Wagtail on the 19th. The Long-eared Owl] and Yellow- 
browed Warbler were also new for the island list. 


N. Prcozz1. 
Lesser Grey Shrike in Orkney 


A Lesser Grey Shrike which had been found dead in a 
nearly full water barrel on North Ronaldsay with a sparrow 
was given to me on 30th May 1965. Full details have been 
submitted to the British Birds Rarities Committee. The bird 
was partly decomposed. I skinned it and sent the skin to R. 
H. Dennis, who confirmed the identification. 

The bird had evidently drowned in the barrel. It appears 
that north-westerly winds, as had been blowing just before it 
was found, create a very strong down draught over the area 
of the barrel because of the shape of the surrounding disused 
buildings. 

This is the first published record for Orkney, though I 
understand that a 1962 record has recently been sent to the 
Rarities Committee. The majority of the small number of 
Scottish records are from Shetland, particularly Fair Isle. 


KENNETH WALKER. 
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(Key to initials of observers: D. R. Anderson, D. G. Andrew, J. M. S. 
Arnott, R. S. Bailey, E. Balfour, Miss P. G. Baxter, J. A. Begg, J. 
Bink, H. Boase, D. Boomer, T. Boyd, Caithness Group per D. M. 
Stark (Caith Gp), R. G. Caldow, D. Coutts, H. G. Cree, G. M. 
Crighton, R. H. Dennis, G. Dick, G. A. Dickson, J. Dunbar, J. N. 
Dymond, W. M. M. Eddie, J. Edelsten, Dr W. J. Eggeling, N. EI- 
kins, Sir R. Erskine-Hill Bt, M. J. Everett, J. Fenn, J. M. Fiedel- 
dij-Dop, Miss W. U. Flower, H. A. Ford, R. W. Forrester, H. 
Galbraith, I. Gibson, A. G. Gordon, D. Gwynne, T. Halliday, C. Hed- 
derwick, J. M. Henderson, J. A. D. Hope, R. Job, Miss J. Ker, A. F. 
Leitch, E. D. Lindsay, J. Lockerbie, J. A. Love, A. Macdonald, D. 
Macdonald, M. A. Macdonald, K. S. Macgregor, Mrs C. MacKenzie, 
K. Mackenzie, Dr A. J. Macleod, A. T. Macmillan, R. W. Marriott, 
W. S. Medlicott, R. C. Meekin, Prof, M. F. M. Meiklejohn, Dr G. A. 
Mercer, Mrs H. L. W. Merrie, T. D. H. Merrie, I. C. Munro, Dr 
J. B. Nelson, D. J. Norden, W. Ogilvy, C. Ogston, D. W. Oliver, 
J. S. Oliver, J. Oswell, C. E. Palmar, A. Paterson, T. Paterson, R. E. 
F. Peal, Dr I. D. Pennie, J. A. Pollok-Morris, W. G. Porteous, J. 
Potter, W. Potts, A. D. K. Ramsay, G. A. Richards, Mrs E. Roberts, 
E. L. Roberts, Mrs M. C. Roberts, S. Roberts, Rev. A. C. Russell, 
W. Russell, J. Simpson, M. Sinclair, A. J. Smith, Mrs E. M. Smith, 
R. W. J. Smith, Dr T. C. Smout, J. C. Smyth, R. L. Swann, C. Tait, 
I. Taylor, Miss V. M. Thom, R. B. Tozer, R. J. Tulloch, J. Tyrell, 
R. B. Warren, A. D. Watson, G. T. White, D. P. Willis, Miss V. 
Wodehouse, W. Wyper, B. Zonfrillo. 


Unless otherwise stated all dates refer to 1965.) 
Distribution 


This section does not include records made before Ist June 
1965, except where such records are relevant to more recent 
topics. An account of the arrival of geese and winter thrushes 
has been held over until the next number so that a more 
complete picture will be possible. September was noteworthy 
for two falls of continental migrants: these are dealt with 
separately at the end of this section. 

The Red-throated Diver breeds on Skye in small numbers 
only (Glasgow Bird Bulletin 3 (1954): 6) but it apparently 
still does so, as a pair with two young was seen on the island 
between 12th and 18th July (REFP). Numbers of this species 
lingering on salt water at Sands of Forvie, Aberdeenshire, 
well into the summer have already been recorded (3: 367): 
a count on 7th September revealed that 61 had returned there 
(CO). Further south, one in breeding plumage was seen off 
Tentsmuir, Fife, on 4th July (RJ). 

The first Red-necked Grebe to be seen at Gladhouse, Mid- 
lothian, was there on 8th August (EMS, RWJS). Three birds 
of this species were seen in the area of Gullane, East Lothian, 
on 15th August and 26th September (RSB, GAR, TCS): the 
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numerous records between these dates suggest that the same 
birds spent this whole period there. A Slavonian Grebe was seen 
at Loch Hougharry, North Uist, on 10th June (ER, SR); and 
Black-necked Grebes seen have been one at Loch Mhor, Inver- 
ness-shire, on 29th July (JF, JO, JT), and three at Hule Moss, 
Berwickshire, on 17th July. (KM, JSO). 


A most unusual occurrence of a Storm Petrel is of one flying 
over the shore at the mouth of Dornoch Burn, Sutherland, 
on 25th September (DM). Also strangely close inshore were 
single Manx Shearwaters flying up the Beauly River, Inver- 
ness-shire, about a mile and a half down from Beauly on 27th 
August (DPW), and flying up the Forth close off Gullane 
Point on 25th September (AFL, JSO). Apart from Shetland 
where large numbers have been seen this autumn (per RJT), 
Sooty Shearwaters reported have been: one off Tiumpan Head, 
Lewis, on 5th September (NE); two near John O’Groats, 
Caithness, on 14th and 15th August (JB, JMF-D); two near 
Gigha, Argyllshire, on 4th September (RBW); and one with 
Manx Shearwaters in Largo Bay, Fife, on 29th August 
(DWO). 

A. Spoonbill seen at Lochportain, North Uist, on 27th Sep- 
tember, was found dead there on 29th (AJM). The body was 
flown to Glasgow where examination suggested that it had 
died of starvation (CEP). 

Three Gadwall are reported from Balranald, North Uist, on 
llth July (HLWM, TDHM). At Loch Ken, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
a pair of Wigeon was seen on 14th June, though with no evi- 
dence of breeding, and there was a pair of Pintail there all 
summer, the duck being seen with two young on 3rd July 
(ADW). In Lewis, where Shovelers are very uncommon, there 
was one near Stornoway on 9th August and one at Loch 
Stiapavat on 14th (NE). A female Red-crested Pochard on Loch 
Mahaick, Perthshire, on 19th September may well have been 
an escaped bird, though there is no report of any local collec- 
tion having lost one (VMT). 

A. pair of Scaup spent most of the summer on Kilconquhar 
Loch, Fife (DWO). There was an adult male at Barassie on 
24th July and three males were at Prestwick, Ayrshire, on 
29th July (GAR). There were also up to three immature 
Goldeneye at Kilconquhar all summer (DWO), and the one 
previously reported at Eckford, Roxburghshire, on 13th June 
(3: 368), was still there in early September (RSB). A male 
Long-tailed Duck in summer plumage was at Gartmorn Dam, 
Clackmannanshire, on lst August (AGG, TDHM), in the same 
place as one was seen on 8th May (TP). Another male was at 
Barvas, Lewis, on 25th July (NE). 


An unusual occurrence was of a Ruddy Duck on Kilconquhar 
Loch between 20th June and the end of July (CH, DWO). 
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This is a North American species of “‘stifftail’ more closely 
related to the White-headed Duck than any other European 
species. The Kilconquhar bird is most likely to have escaped 
from captivity, however, as free-flying Ruddy Ducks are kept 
in several parts of England. 

There are few recent records of Eider nesting in Wigtown- 
shire but three pairs were found at Knock Bay in 1964 and 
four broods were seen there in June this year (TH). 

There were two Barnacle Geese at the Beauly Firth on 17th 
June, when the moulting flock of Canada Geese numbered 110 
(JAL). The highest count reported was of 116 on 25th August 
(DPW). Other birds of this last species away from their 
breeding localities were 15 near Devonmouth, Clackmannan- 
shire, on 18th June (TP); and two in the Leith Docks area of 
Edinburgh between 13th and 26th August (RSB, ATM). 

The Whooper Swan reported from Borve, Lewis, in June (3: 
369) was still present in September (NE). Other summer rec- 
ords are of a pair at Loch Hougharry, North Uist, on 11th and 
12th July (TDHM, CEP); one at St Kilda up to 28th June 
(NE); one on Loch Lomond up to 26th June (TDHM); and 
one at Forfar Loch, Angus, on 23rd July (GMC). 

The first record of a Rough-legged Buzzard in North Suther- 
land is of one seen at Durness on 18th September. The bird 
was seen hovering, moving on, and hovering again for about 
five minutes (WJE). On 6th June at Rendall, Orkney, a num- 
ber of squawking Common Gulls attracted attention to a 
Honey Buzzard soaring and drifting in an easterly direction. 
In bright sun, the broad band near the tip of the tail and 
the two narrower ones near the base were plainly seen; the 
underparts were almost uniformly pale and dark carpal 
patches showed on the wings (EB). In recent years this spec- 
ies has been very scarce indeed in Scotland, but there were 
English sightings at about this time (Brit. Birds 57: 232). 
Another unusual bird of prey was a Marsh Harrier seen flap- 
ping and gliding around Yetholm Loch, Roxburghshire, on 
3dlst August (RSB). 

The Loch Garten Ospreys reared one chick this year but, 
for the third successive year, the eggs laid by the other Spey- 
side pair failed to hatch. After the eggs were sent for 
analysis, this pair built a frustration eyrie obviously and 
precariously on the Duke of Gordon’s monument near Avie- 
more, whence it was soon blown down (Bird Notes 31: 370). 
Several Ospreys have been reported from areas other than 
Speyside: 

Invernaver Nature Reserve, Sutherland—1 on 6th June (KSM). 
Loch Fleet, Sutherland—1 on 10th Aug (ICM). 

Glenesk, Angus—1 on 29th June (WP). 

Endrick Mouth, Stirling/Dunbarton—1 from 12th to 18th Aug 

(JMSA, AGG, HWLM, TDHM). 
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Gullane, East Lothian—1 on 25th Aug (WUF). 
(Cay Tweed, near Tweedsmuir, Peebles—1 seen fishing on 30th Sept 
AM). 
(one es Kirkcudbright—1 eating trout at roadside on 4th Sept 
EDL). 


There are several sight records of Peregrines and Merlins 
but these do not provide an accurate pointer as to their status 
While no Merlins could be found anywhere on Islay (per 


MJE), there was an apparent increase in the number of nests _ 


in Shetland (RJT). Only one of several Peregrine eyries 
visited in Shetland was found to be occupied, but the three 
eggs laid did not hatch (RJT). 

The only reports of Quail during the period are of one seen 
at West Byres, Dalkeith, Midlothian, on 9th July (MJE), and 
another calling at Thornhill, Stirlingshire, during early 
August (JK). Corncrakes have been heard: one at John O’ 
Groats on 20th June (JAL); one near Alloa, Clackmannan- 
shire, between 30th June and 25th July (TP); three or four 
at Gartocharn, Dunbartonshire, throughout June (TDHM); 
and one at Paisley Moss, Renfrewshire, from 22nd July to 
2nd August, followed by two there from 25th to 28th August 
(RGC, HG, IG, RCM, GTW). 


Dotterel occasionally appear at Fair Isle on migration: this 
year two were netted and ringed on 10th September and 
another was present on 13th (RHD). 

In 1965 a pair of Black-tailed Godwits nested in the same 
area of southern Scotland as in 1964 (3: 256). The birds were 
less demonstrative according to one observer, but there was 
a nest with four eggs on 15th and 24th May. It is not known 
if the chicks hatched, but not even the adults were seen on 
29th May, though they were both in the area on 5th June 
(per Eds.). 


Wader migration has been particularly striking this 
autumn with good numbers of all the usual species. Black- 
tailed Godwits have been seen in the following places: 


Yell, Shetland—1 on 27th Sept (RJT). 

Whalsay, Shetland—1 on 17th and 22nd Sept (JS). 

Benbecula—7 from 11th to 15th Sept (VW). 

Loch Fleet, Sutherland—1 on 22nd July; the first for the area (IDP). 

Balephuill, Tiree—1 on 28th July (WR). 

Kingoodie, Perth—1 on 30th Aug (HB). 

Eden Estuary, Fife—35 on 17th rales 52 on 3rd Aug (DWO); 62 on 
15th Aug (CT); 61 on 7th Sept (RJ). 
ek Stirling—3 on 7th Aug; 6 on 12th Sept; 1 on 19th Sept 

, IT). 

Seafield, Midlothian—1 on 11th Aug (RSB). 

Aberlady, E. Lothian—1 on 12th Sept (KSM). 

Paisley Moss—2 on 22nd Aug (RCM, GTW). 

New Cumnock, Ayr—1 on 3rd Sept (JL). 

Caerlaverock, Dumfries—30 on 8th July; 40 on 11th July; 50-60 on 
27th (ELR). 
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Carsethorn, Kirkcudbright—about 70 on 3lst Aug (RBT). 
The following reports are of migrant Green Sandpipers: 


Kergord, Shetland—singles on 21st and 29th July (DC). 

Lerwick, Shetland—1 on 28th Aug €DC, RJT). 

Tingwall, Shetland—1 on 5th Sept (DC, RJT). 

Fair Isle—Odd birds between 23rd July and 25th Sept, with 2 on 
several days in Aug (RHD). 

Strathbeg, Aberdeen—1 on 23rd Aug (DPW). 

Kinaldie, Aberdeen—1 on 6th Sept (CO). 

Montrose Basin, Angus—1l on 28th Aug (GMC). 

Largo Bay, Fife—l on 22nd Aug (DWO). 

Tullibody, Clackmannan—2 on 5th Sept (TP). 

Glencorse, Midlothian—1 on 23rd Aug (RLS). 

Rosewell, Midlothian—1 at flood pool on 25th July (EMS, RWJS). 

Tyninghame, E Lothian—2 from 15th to 29th Aug (TB, EMS, RWJS). 
ay Roxburgh—1 on 22nd Aug; 1 on 31st Aug; 2 on 3rd Sept 
RSB). 

Cadder wilderness, Lanark—1 from 3lst July to 7th Aug; 2 on 8th 
Aug (WMME). 

Bardowie, Stirling—1 on 27th Sept (WMME). 

Hamilton Low Parks, Lanark—2 on 17th Aug (WMME). 

Caerlaverock—1 on 6th July and 1 on 21st Aug (ELR, MCR). 


A breeding pair of Wood Sandpipers was found again this 
year in the same part of Sutherland as they were originally 
found nesting in 1959 (see 1: 150) (MJE). Other records of 
this species are as follows: 


Tingwall—2 on 7th Aug (DC). 

Fair Isle—l on 7th July; singles several days in Aug and on 5th 
Sept (RHD). 

Strathbeg, Aberdeen—1 on 21st Aug (JE). 

St Fergus, Aberdeen—1 on 26th Sept (JE). 

Buddon Burn, Angus—1 on 6th July (RJ). 

Skinflats—singles on 12th and 25th Sept (GD, VE). 

Paisley Moss—1 still present on Ist July (see 3: 370) (RGC, IG, . 
GTW); 1 on 11th Sept (MJE, RCM, GTW),. 

New ‘Cumnock—1 on 5th Sept (JAB, JL). 


Spotted Redshanks are reported from a number of widely 
scattered localities: 


Loch of Clumlie, Shetland—1 on 13th Sept (JND). 

Benbecula—1 from 12th to 15th Sept (VW). 

Tarradale, E. Ross—1 on 3lst Aug: 2 on 2nd Sept (DPW). 

Montrose Basin—1 on 22nd Aug (GMC). 

Tentsmuir, Fife—1 on 6th Sept (RJ). 

Elie Ness, Fife—l on 17th Aug (DWO). 

Skinflats—5 on 26th Aug; 1 on 25th Sept (GD, JP, IT). 

Aberlady—singles on 14th, 15th and 21st Aug; 2 on 28th Aug (JAL, 
JSO, GAR, RWJS). 

Tyninghame—1 from 15th to 29th Aug (TB, AM, EMS, RWJS); 
1 on 5th Sept (JND). 

Paisley Moss—singles on various dates from 16th Aug to 12th Sept, 
with 2 on 16th, 17th and 27th Aug (GAD, HG, IG, GTW). 

Hamilton Rew, Parks—singles on 17th and 29th Aug (DB, WMME, 
DJN). 

Barassie, Ayr—1 on 26th Sept (RWF). 

New Cumnock—singles on 3rd, 19th and 26th Sept, with 2 on 12th 
Sept (JAB, JL). 
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Caerlaverock—1 on 27th July (ELR, MCR), at least 15 on 5th Sep- 
tember, increasing steadily to over 60 by the 30th (ELR). 


Of the numerous Greenshanks reported, one seen circling 


over Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh, on 12th September is the 
most interesting as the species is new to the area (DRA). 


The number of Little Stints reported this autumn has been 
particularly large: 3 


Whalsay, Shetland—2 on 22nd Aug (JS). 

Pool of Virkie, Shetland—4 on 14th Sept (DC, RJT); 3 on 26th 
Sept (WGP). 

Fair ae numbers from 7th to 27th Sept with peak of 8 on 
9th (RHD). 

Montrose Basin—1 on 12th Sept (GMC). 

Easthaven, Angus—1 on llth Sept (HB). 

Carnoustie, Angus—2 on 26th Sept (GMC). 

Barnhill, Angus—1 on 26th Sept (GMC). 

Invergowrie, Perth—1 on 15th Sept (HB). 

Eden Estuary—2 on 7th Sept (RJ). 

Fife Ness—2 on 4th Sept; 1 on 5th and 9th Sept (PGB, DWwoy). 

Largo Bay—1 on 23rd August (DWO). 

Skinflats—3 on 12th Sept; 1 on 25th Sept (GD, ‘JP; IT)e 

Aberlady—7 on 4th Sept; 2 on 5th; 6 on 11th; 1 on 12th; 1 on 20th; 
3 on 27th (HGC, JND, KSM, ADKR, RWJS, BZ ). 

Tyninghame—2 on 15th and 1 on 17th Aug; 1 on 25th Sept, (TB, 
ADKR, EMS, RWJS, CT). 

Barns Ness, E. Lothian—1 on 8th Sept (MJE). 

Libberton, ‘Lanark—a very early bird in summer plumage, on ith 
July (RE- H). 

Barassie, Ayr—l on 26th Sept (RWF, RCM). 

Doonfoot, Ayr—1 on 15th Sept (GAR). 

Caerlaverock—2 on 19th and 1 on 22nd Sept (ELR). 


The following are reports of Curlew Sandpipers: 


Montrose Basin—3 on 12th and 1 on 26th Sept (GMC, JD). 
Invergowrie—6 on 9th and 15th Sept (HB). 
Eden Estuary—6 on 11th and at tenet 3 on 26th Sept (CT). 
Skinflats—3 on 25th Sept (GD, JP, IT). 
eer on 18th and 2 on 25th July; 1 on 15th Aug (JAH, KSM, 
AR) 
Tyninghame—2 on 5th Sept (CT). 
Barns Ness—2 on 20th Sept (KSM). 
Gladhouse, Midlothian—1 on 18th July (DGA). 


If this year has been a good one for other waders, it has 
certainly been exceptional for Ruff, records of which are far 
too numerous to give in any detail. Suffice to say that flocks 
of up to 15 birds have been seen in many parts of the country 
during August and September. On Fair Isle there was the 
high count of at least 40 on 9th September (RHD). Early birds 
at Caerlaverock were a male in partial breeding plumage on 
3rd June, another on 3rd July and two or three on 6th July 
(ELR, MCR). Also at Caerlaverock was a Red-necked Phalarope 
which stayed from 15th to 21st August (ELR, RBT). ) 


Three Great Skuas have been observed in the Firth of Clyde, 
an area for which there are few records: singles off Ayr on 
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30th July and 10th September (GAR), and one between 
Brodick and Fairlie on 10th August (WW)—all were seen at 
sea. One was as far up the Forth as the Kincardine Bridge, 
which links Fife with Stirlingshire, on 25th September (GD, 
JP, IT). Single Pomarine Skuas have been seen at Fair Isle on 
9th July (RHD), near Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, on 22nd- 
26th August (RWM), and at Gosford Bay, East Lothian, on 
22nd September (MFMM). A Long-tailed Skua was at Fair Isle 
between 13th and 15th July (RHD), and another, very tame, 
individual was in the Eden estuary area from 9th to 12th 
August (WR). A very unusual record is of one seen hovering, 
in typical fashion, over some rough ground about a mile in- 
land at Golspie, Sutherland, on 28th June (IDP). 

Two Lesser Black-backed Gulls of the Scandinavian race were 
seen on 7th September: one at Scatness, Shetland (DC), and 
the other at Sands of Forvie, Aberdeenshire (CO), July rec- 
ords of Glaucous Gulls are of one at Cullivoe, Shetland, on 
7th (RJT), and one at Kilchiaran Bay, Islay, on 14th (CT). 


The first Little Gull arrived at Kilconquhar Loch on 10th 
July and numbers there reached a peak of 240 on 23rd July 
(DWO). Elsewhere, there were 26 at Carnoustie on 18th 
September (JD), and one was seen at Longskelly Point, Dirle- 
ton, East Lothian, on 25th July (RSB). Although so numer- 
ous in Fife, this species is seldom seen on the south shore of 
the Forth. The Kitttwake is the most maritime of the gulls 
but about 200, mostly immatures. were well up the Forth at 
Skinflats on 25th September (GD, JP, IT). 

Single Black Terns have been seen at: Meikle Loch, Slains, 
Aberdeenshire on 22nd August (DPW); Peppermill, Fife, on 
15th August (JP, IT); Gartmorn on 12th September (TP); 
Elie Ness on 19th September (DWO); Cramond, Midlothian, 
on 9th September (HAF); Aberlady on 19th August (JSO); 
Tyninghame on 17th and 21st August (ADKR, EMS, RWJS); 
and Barns Ness on 19th September (KSM). This appears to be 
rather more records than usual but nearly all are from the 
Forth area so that several may refer to the same bird. Two 
Sandwich Terns flying about over Stornoway estuary on 12th 
August are the first recorded in Lewis, although this species 
has bred in Uist (NE). 

While Razorbills are frequently observed from Gullane 
Point, a count of 183 in the area on 16th August is unusually 
high (RSB). 

A Turtle Dove was seen at the top of Glenesk, Angus, on 
20th July (GMC). This species was seen regularly on Fair 
Isle between 30th August and 27th September (RHD); and 
other September birds, which do not seem to tie in with the 
arrivals of other migrants discussed later, were: one at New- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire, on 14th (DPW); one at Carloway, 
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Lewis, on 17th (NE); and one at Kergord, Shetland, on 20th 
(RJT). Although records of the Collared Dove are not being 
given here meantime, it is still important that details of in- 
creases, decreases and new localities are sent in—those re- 
ceived so far are being kept with a view to publishing another 
article on the spread of this species in a future issue. 

An immature Cuckoo was at Gullane Point on 21st and 
22nd August, and another in the same area was at the Peffer 
Burn, Aberlady, on 11th September (JSO). 

Swift passage in Shetland was strongest during late July, 
with a maximum of 12 at Unst on 17th (MS, RJT). In Lewis 
more were seen in August, a high count being 22 at the Butt 
on 14th (NE). 

A very tame Hoopoe was seen near Hunterston power 
station, Ayrshire, on 18th September. It was seen to extract 
worms from the grass with its long bill but seemed to dis- 
like them as they were left uneaten (JAP-M). 

There have been several recent reports of Green Wood- 
peckers in North Perthshire, which is on the fringe of this 
species’ range (see 3: 265, 322). Another is of a bird seen in 
young forest high above Dalguise on 15th August (JCS). 


Several large concentrations of Ravens have occurred during 
the last quarter. A flock of 100 was seen working round the 
shoulder of a hill at Bridge of Orchy, Argyllshire, on 13th 
July (ACR). In the first half of September numbers in Caith- 
ness built up to the highest remembered, with one flock of 
35 in the Loch More area from 13th to 15th (Caith Gp), and 
in Lewis a count at the Castle grounds roost, Stornoway, re- 
vealed 540 on 15th September (NE). 

Winter thrushes seen during June were two Fieldfares at 
Dalnaspidal, Perthshire, on 5th (AP), and a Redwing in Unst 
on 17th (ELR, MCR). 

The inland breeding stock of Stonechats in Kiekeudiewene 
shire has shown a good recovery since the hard winter of 
1962-63 and the increase has been especially apparent in the 
young forests during this year (ADW). Six pairs bred this 
year along a stretch of cliff in the Mull of Kintyre, Argyll- 
shire, where there were only two pairs last year (AGG, 
TDHM). 


Three Blackcaps at Cortachy, Kirriemuir, Angus, were still 
singing in the second week of July—no doubt due to the 
difficulty of finding mates on the fringe of their range (JD). 


A female Red-backed Shrike was discovered perched on a 
roadside fence-post near Loch Clavat, North Uist, on 8th June 
(ER, SR). Nearly all Red-headed Buntings seen in this country 
are males and these have most probably escaped from cap- 
tivity as it is a popular cage bird, Males seen recently have 
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been at Asta, Shetland, from 29th May to 2nd June (DC, WGP, 
JS); Fair Isle on 17th June (RHD); and Sanday, Orkney, on 
11th July (EB). All these could conceivably have been the 
same bird, but nevertheless it is curious how many of the 
recent records of this species are from the islands. 


Further recolonisation by the Tree Sparrow is indicated by 
the fact that a small flock was seen in Durness, Sutherland, 
several times in late June and early July (MJE). 


September migrants 


Although the main arrival of continental migrants did not 
occur until the first week of September, Fair Isle had small 
numbers of the commoner species throughout August, mostly 
in the third week of that month. Less usual species included 
a Grasshopper Warbler on 16th, an Icterine Warbler from 14th 
to 25th and a peak of four Barred Warblers on 16th (RHD). 
Elsewhere, an Icterine/Melodious Warbler was at Elie, Fife, on 
8th (DWO); and there was a Barred Warbler at Reay, Caith- 
ness, on 22nd (Caith Gp). 


South-east winds during the first few days of September led 
to a large fall of migrants on the east coast, mainly on 4th. 
Observations at Shetland (per RJT), Fair Isle (RHD), Sands of 
Forvie (CO), Fife Ness (DWO), the Bass Rock (JBN) and 
Barns Ness (AM) suggest that the main species involved were: 
Wheatear, Whinchat, Redstart, Garden Warbler, Whitethroat, 
Lesser Whitethroat, Willow Warbler, Spotted Flycatcher and Pied 
Flycatcher. A few Bluethroats, Wrynecks, Red-backed Shrikes and 
Ortolan Buntings were seen at Fair Isle, where there were also 
several Barred Warblers, Singles of this last species in Shet- 
land were at Mid Yell on 4th (RJT) and Seafield on 5th 
(WGP), and an Icterine Warbler was at East Yell on 4th (RJT). 
Further south, less usual species included a Black Redstart at 
Sands of Forvie on 7th (CO); a male Yellow Wagtail at Mont- 
rose Basin on 5th (GMC); a Wood Warbler at Fife Ness on 
4th (DWO); and a Wryneck at Tyninghame on 5th (CT). An 
immature Cuckoo was seen in Stornoway on 6th (NE), and 
there were several in Shetland and Fair Isle at the same time. 


Another fall took place on 26th and 27th September. This 
involved largely the same species as listed above but, being 
later, reports from Shetland and Fair Isle include good num- 
bers of Robins, Goldcrests, Siskins, Chaffinches and Bramblings. 
Fair Isle had a Yellow-browed Warbler on 25th and single Red- 
breasted Flycatchers were found at Seafield, Shetland, on 26th 
and 27th (DC, WGP); Helendale, Shetland, on 27th (WGP); 
and with a number of other migrants at Barns Ness on 26th 
(TB, KSM, EMS, RWJS). 


At about the same time as this, and probably connected 
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with it, was an exceptional influx of tits in Shetland, where | 


these species are seldom seen. Great Tits recorded were: 

singles on Fetlar on 28th and 29th (WO, RJT); two on Unst, 
one on Yell and two at Haroldswick on 30th (MS, RJT). Single 
Blue Tits were seen on Unst and Whalsay on 27th (JS, MS); 
there were two on Fetlar on 28th and 29th (WO, RJT); 
and no less than six on Whalsay on 29th (JS). Two Coal Tits, 
also on Whalsay on 29th, are the first recorded in Shetland 
outside Fair Isle (JS). 


Earlier observations—before 1st June 1965 


In view of the scarcity of Quail records this year it is worth 
noting that one turned up on St Kilda on 13th May (DG). 

A Red-necked Phalarope was found at Clerklands Loch, Rox- 
burghshire, on 29th October 1964 and seen there on several 
occasions up to 8th November. The bird was usually seen 
spinning anti-clockwise at about 50 revolutions per minute 
and pecking busily into the water for food (WSM, AJS). 

The first breeding record of the Lesser Black-backed Gull for 
North Kincardineshire is of a pair found near Cove on 28th 
May this year (JMH). 

An additional Hoopoe to those mentioned previously (3: 
373) is one which was seen at Cunningsburgh, Shetland, on 
4th May (per RJT). 

A Great Spotted Woodpecker seen near Loch Slapin, Slaven on 
various dates in early 1963, throughout 1964, and in January 
1965, seems to be the first recorded on the island (CM per 
REFP). 

Finally, three Shetland records for earlier this year, A fur- 
ther Golden Oriole (see 3: 374), was a male on Whalsay on 
9th May; and there was a cock Black Redstart on the same 
island on 26th (JS). A male Hawfinch, which was found ex- 
hausted in Lerwick on 14th May, was fed for a week and then 
released (DC). 


General observations—behaviour, plumage, etc. 


Large numbers of Fulmars were found on beaches through- 
out Caithness on llth September following a gale. There 
were about 50 at Sandside, 200 at Dunnet and 100 at John 
O’Groats: all were dead or weak, and were no doubt young 
birds just fully fledged and not yet able to cope with such 
weather (Caith Gp). 


An interesting example of a Mallard duck killing another 
bird was seen on the Tay in Perth recently. The duck, which 
had a brood of well grown young, was being fed with bread 
at the water’s edge, when it suddenly grabbed a House 
Sparrow which was trying to share its meal and plunged it 
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in the water leaving it soaked. The duck then turned on a 
young but fully fledged Black-headed Gull and held it under 
the water until it died (per TP). 

The tendency of Herring Gulls to lay eggs in Eiders’ nests 
has already been recorded (3: 253), A similar instance re- 
ported recently was of a nest from which an Eider was 
flushed on the slopes of Mullach Mor, St Kilda, on 24th June. 
This was found to contain three Eiders’ eggs and two gulls’ 
eggs, thought by their size and the fact that there was a col- 
ony nearby, to be those of a Lesser Black-backed Gull (NE). 
Another interesting Eider nest was found at Dunrossness, 
Shetland, on 22nd June. This one contained four newly 
hatched ducklings which were being brooded by two ducks 
sitting side by side: both later led the brood away together 
(ELR, MCR). 

Shortly after finding a male Red-necked Phalarope with four 
young chicks in Shetland, the observer picked up a chick 
which seemed in danger of falling into a hole. When he 
opened his hands on the ground to release it, the male bird 
came up and actually climbed onto his hands to brood the 
chick. It then called the other chicks which ran up and tried 
to burrow under the parent (RJT). 

Mild weather sometimes encourages birds to burst into song 
on unusual dates—one such occurrence was of a Song Thrush 
singing at Prestwick, Ayrshire, on 26th September (RMR). 

Yet another leucistic Blackbird has been found in Dornoch 
(see 3: 377). This bird, undoubtedly different from the pre- 
vious two, was a creamy white colour and did not have a 
single dark feather in its plumage (DM). A pale creamy col- 
oured juvenile Wheatear, seen in Wigtownshire on 12th July, 


must also come into this category of plumage aberration 
(ADW). 


Reviews 


The Highlands and Islands. New Naturalist series No. 6. By F. Fraser 
Darling and J. Morton Boyd. London, Collins, 1964. Revised edition 
of “Natural History in the Highlands and Islands” by F. F. Darling, 
1947. Pp. xvi + 336; 28 plates (4 in colour) and 15 figs. 30/-. 


Darling’s pioneering’ Natural History in the Highlands and Islands, 
published in 1947, was one of the most popular of the early New Naturalist 
books and has been out of print for years. Although research was meagre 
before 1947, the field to cover was too big for any one man to avoid errors 
in natural history, as Darling himself was aware when writing the preface, 
However these were minor when set against the book’s message. For the 
first time someone spoke out clearly to the public about the damage man 
ey ie in the Highlands, and about the research that was so badly 
needed. 


Darling’s efforts were not in vain. People are fast becoming aware of 
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the problems, as anyone can see almost daily in press articles and letters 
and in parliamentary business. Research has expanded rapidly, and far 
more is now known about Highland natural history and land management. 
J. Morton Boyd has done a major job in putting the new information to- 
gether. This book is a revision, but some chapters have been substantially 
rewritten and there are 33 more pages. 


Darling’s statements and predictions about conservation and land-use in 
1947 were ahead of contemporary knowledge about these fields in the 
Highlands, and the book had a considerable effect. The revised book has 
not kept pace with the expansion of these fields, although their impor- 
tance even for natural history alone is undeniable. Such current conser- 
vation problems as tourism, hydro-electric schemes, general amenity and 
landscape, marginal farming, forestry and hill land-use are too briefly 
treated for the book to have much impact in these years. of political 
concern about the Highlands. Two big conferences on natural resources 
in Scotland (Scottish Council) and on Highland land-use (British Associa- 
tion) are not mentioned, A little more on conservation would have made 
the book indispensable for intelligent farmers, foresters, landowners, and 
above all for the planners and politicians who will increasingly be taking 
action in the Highlands. As it is, they will probably not read it unless 
they also happen to be interested in natural history. These matters could 
have been emphasised only by sacrificing some of the more detailed natural 
history, but this need not have entailed much loss of appeal for naturalists. 


This is above all a book about Highland animals and plants. It is biased 
towards the western islands and coastal mainland, with the east High- 
lands and north Sutherland receiving scantier treatment, but in this res- 
pect it is much less biased than the old book. Highland natural history in 
1947 was past the exploratory stage that one man could easily cover, and 
may now be past what two can manage. Scientific accounts of such large 
areas should perhaps be referred to an expert group with some executive 
authority. This would keep the refreshing style that tends to disappear 
if a team does the writing, without sacrificing the accuracy that comes 
from teamwork. ; 


The book opens with several good chapters summarising geology, climate 
and topography, and historical changes in natural history due. to man. 
Future editions would be of wider interest with the inclusion of ade- 
quate summaries on glaciology, geomorphology, soils and prehistoric 
changes in vegetation. 


The main part of the book consists of chapters describing the natural 
history of woodlands, hill summits, coastal areas, islands, fresh waters, 
and the millions of acres of deer forest, grouse moor and sheep farm. 
There are also two chapters on red deer and grey seals. On the whole, 
the information is completely up to date and readably presented, and it 
would be a a lopsided review which carped over various small errors. 
However the book says very little about the Hill Farming Research 
Organisation’s ecological work, and does not mention the Conservancy’s 
research On rain-water minerals and recent studies on hydrology in 
Scottish rivers, and on water relations in forests, although all these are 
highly relevant to upland vegetation and animals. The red deer 
chapter gives about half a page on the Conservancy’s research on Rhum 
and east Scotland and nothing from the recent annual reports of the 
Red Deer Commission, while the seals chapter barely mentions in a few 
lines the years of research of E. A. Smith: This is only partly the 
author's fault, since much of the deer and seals research has not yet 
been published. The descriptions of freshwater biology and marine 
animals are much more complete than in the old book, partly because 
of major advances in these fields but also because of careful checking 
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by Morton Boyd. Ornithology occupies a very large part, with new 
observations particularly on the birds of the islands, woods and hills. 
SOC members should find the ornithology first class and up to date, 
including a lot of material either in press or unpublished when the book 
was written. 


The new book has more text and many new illustrations. There are 
fewer black-and-white photographs and many fewer in colour, but the 
new black-and-whites are of far better quality. The maps are also better, 
giving more precise information at relevant places in the text. The 
bibliography occupies 15 pages with about 300 references. This gives 
some idea of the book’s wide field and of the major task accomplished 
by the authors. They have done well to give a good scientific account 
without Sacrificing a refreshing style and a great enthusiasm for the 
Highlands. 


ADAM WATSON. 


Fair Isle and its Birds. By Kenneth Williamson. With A List of the 
Birds of Fair Isle by Peter Davis. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1965. 


a xvi + 311; 16 photographic plates, and 17 text figures and maps. 


A book by Kenneth Williamson is always worth waiting for. This one 
is no exception, although not to be compared with that classic, The 
Atlantic Islands (1948), which made his name. Despite two scene-set- 
ting chapters, entitled “Folk and Festivals’ and “Mainly Historical,” 
his present work deals with the birds of Fair Isle rather than with the 
place itself. The introductory chapters are followed by a series of 
rather loosely connected essays on miscellaneous bird residents, Arctic 
Skuas and Bonxies (3 chapters), nest defence, and Fulmars—all this 
forming Part I. A fair amount of the material has appeared before in 
other form in a variety of magazines or over the air. 


Part II of the book (8 chapters) is concerned entirely with migration. 
Although, as the author again points out in his introduction, the pro- 
blems dealt with have received fuller treatment in ornithological jour- 
nals, this more popular account is very welcome, even if it is still rather 
heavy going for anyone not particularly interested in bird movements. 
Part III, completing the book, is a systematic list by Peter Davis of the 
birds of Fair Isle; it includes all available records up to the end of 1964 
and is a consolidated, revised and up-to-date version of his earlier list 
published in four instalments in Vol. 5 (1963-64) of the Far Isle Bird 
Observatory Bulletin. 


It would be uncharitable to call the book a hotchpotch, although this 
summary might suggest as much. Very pleasantly written, welded to- 
gether by the author’s obvious love for his subject, and embodying many 
valuable first-hand observations, it both contains much information of 
interest on a wide range of subjects and provides a fruitful basis for 
stimulating thought on a whole host of ornithological problems. Many 
of the riddles of migration are still far from solved and Ken Williamson 
is right to record of his book that “a number of the ideas developed in 
it are personal ones, and are not universally accepted.” As he goes on 
to say, the book is “a record of a personal quest which occupied me 
physically and intellectually for upwards of a dozen years” and he asks 
the reader’s indulgence if at times he seems to see the problems of 
migration in sharp focus. No one could ask fairer than that. 


The publication of Fair Isle and its Birds can only enhance the high 
reputation of the Fair Isle Bird Observatory. In his foreword Sir Arthur 
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Duncan reminds us that the work of that Observatory, whose first Direc- 
tor has given us so stimulating an account of work done there, is sus- 
tained by voluntary contributions. We hope, with Sir Arthur, that one 
result of Ken’s book will be that more people become subscribers to a 


very worthy cause. 
W. J. EGGELING: 


(Postscript. Fair Isle is not only the base of a world famous bird obser- 
vatory, it is also a property of the National Trust for Scotland. That 
Trust, through its publicity and by means of its Meteor and “adventure” 
cruises—on Dunera and Devonia—has introduced Fair Isle to a greater 
number of people than ever before. More and more, as a result, a defin- 
itive account of the island and its history, of its inhabitants and their 
crafts and land-use, and the economics of island living, is required. Such 
a book was begun some time ago—but never produced—by the Secretary 
of our Club, Mrs Irene Waterston, assisted by her husband, our Honorary 
President George—who is a past proprietor of Fair Isle and who founded 
its Observatory. Could not somebody—possibly the N.T.S—commission 
them to complete this task? It is very badly wanted—W.J.E.) 


A Check-List of the Birds of Ayrshire. By G. A. Richards. Unpublished 
duplicated typescript, 1965. Pp. (4) + 40. : 


The Birds of Ayrshire by E. Richmond Paton and Oliver G. Pike was 
published in 1929. One of the aims of the present checklist is to augment 
this with the mass of material that has accumulated since then. 


It is essentially a critical summary of the literature, extended from 
the author’s personal observations in recent years, and including other 
relevant unpublished records when these are available. It is so up to 
date as to include observations for summer 1965 and contains a mass 
of detailed information of value to anyone interested in the birds of 
Ayrshire. 


It is a pity that there is no introduction and general comment on the 
habitats and birds of the county, and no map, but this is partly because 
the list is designed for private circulation meantime, and not for pub- 
lication. A copy has been placed in the Library of the S.O.C. at 21 
Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Detailed local lists of this kind are of great value, and even when it 
is not possible to publish them they are available to the student, so. 
that the work and observations on which they are based are not lost. 
It is to be hoped that other people with extensive local information may 
be encouraged by the lead of those such as Mr Boase and Mr Richards 
to write up their knowledge and deposit it at 21 Regent Terrace. 


ANDREW T. MACMILLAN. 


Binoculars & Telescopes for Field Work. B.T.O. Field Guide No. 2. 
Fifth edition. First published under this title (4th edition) 1961; 
originally published as “How to Choose and Use Field-Glasses” by 
E. M. Nicholson 1950 and enlarged (2nd edition) by present author 
1953. By J. R. Hebditch; revised by A. C. Atkinson. Tring, British 
Trust for Ornithology, 1965. Pp. 19; one halftone and one line draw- 
ing. 3/-. 


An up-to-date version of this extremely useful booklet. A.T.M. 


Serengeti Shall Not Die. New edition. First published Berlin 1959; first 
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English edition 1960. By Bernhard and Michael Grzimek. London, 
Collins, 1965. Pp. 256; 45 photographs and 14 figures. 25/-. 


Somewhat outwith the scope of this journal. but a most important and 
highly readable classic in the cause of African game conservation. A.T.M. 


Correspondence 


SIR, 
Manx Shearwaters breeding in Lewis 


In their paper on the birds of Bearasay (2: 410-414) Robson 
and Wills record finding in August 1962 a large breeding col- 
ony of Manx Shearwaters and state that they can find no 
previous mention of a shearwater colony in the west of Lewis. 
The Scottish Bird Records Committee subsequently accepted 
this as the first published evidence of breeding in the Outer 
Hebrides (other than St Kilda) in the present century (3: 175). 
There used to be colonies on the three southernmost islands 
of the Outer Hebrides chain (Pabbay, Mingulay and Berneray) 
but these had become extinct by 1900. 


It was, therefore, with considerable interest that I came 
across the following statement in a paper entitled “List of 
Birds observed on eight several visits to Loch Roag, Outer 
Hebrides, in the months of June and July, from 1886 to 1902” 
by David Bruce (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow 1902-03, New 
Series, Vol. 7: 1-9): 


“Manx Shearwater. As far as I know only breeding on the Stack of 
Berissay, Loch Roag. Have observed the bird at sea near the Flannan 
Islands, where it probably also nests.” 


It is unfortunate that the paper is a bare systematic list, 
without any introductory comment which might throw fur- 
ther light on this statement. It is, for instance, not clear 
whether the author personally visited Bearasay, though he 
certainly landed on some of the other islands in Loch Roag. 
It is worth mentioning that in the same volume of the Trans- 
actions (p. 92) it is recorded that, at a meeting of the Society 
held on 30th September 1902 “Mr David Bruce exhibited the 
Manx Shearwater with its egg; and also the egg of the Ful- 
mar Petrel, brought from the Flannan Isles.” The Fulmar egg 
must have been one of the two taken by Dr H, Langton on 
one of the Flannan Islands in 1902, and it seems likely that 
the Manx Shearwater and its egg were taken the same year 
on Bearasay by Bruce. At all events I think it may be safely 
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accepted that the Bearasay colony of Manx Shearwaters has 


been in existence since at least the beginning of this century. 


It is possible that Harvie-Brown was aware of this colony, 
for in his paper bringing up to date the Vertebrate Fauna 
of the Outer Hebrides he wrote: “There is excellent evi- 
dence afforded us of at least one additional colony in the Outer 
Hebrides, besides those previously mentioned. It is not the first 


time we heard of it; but for those ‘obvious reasons’, and from | 


the small number of the birds breeding there—some twenty 
pairs only—I prefer to retain the details concerning this 
colony” (Ann. Scot. Nat. Hist. 1903: 19). Bruce’s paper was 
not published until January 1905, and his notes were evi- 
dently not available to Harvie-Brown at the time when he 
wrote his paper. 

DoucaL G. ANDREW. 


SIR, 


The numbers and behaviour of geese in the Lothians 


and Berwickshire 


Your allowance of space was so generous and Mr Dougal 
G. Andrew’s praise so warm that it seems ungrateful to sug- 
gest that his review (8: 350) does less than justice to Mr 
William Brotherston’s paper in one important respect. Yet I 
must do so, because the matter is one for which I am res- 
ponsible. 


Mr Andrew questions the reliability of the figures given 
and notes in particular the lack of a detailed explanation of 
how the “arrival peak population” was derived from the ob- 
servations. He implies that the apparent simplicity of the 
published results was achieved by glossing over the difficul- 
ties of counting geese and of comparing records made under 
widely varying conditions. This is incorrect. The original re- 
port was accompanied by four schedules detailing and com- 
menting on the observations. Schedule III, “Abstract of Goose 
Arrival Notes, including calculation of fall from peak pop- 
ulation by date of count,” provides the missing explanations. 
But the schedules added fifty foolscap pages to an already 
lengthy paper. As editor of the Wildfowl Trust Annual Report 
I felt that another £120 was too high a price for members of 
the Trust to pay, so I omitted the schedules. I should have 
said so. Copies of the report, including the schedules, can 
be found in the libraries of the Wildfowl Trust, the Nature 
Conservancy and the S.O.C. 

Hucu Boyp. 
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Official Section 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


REPORT OF COUNCIL 


The Council has the honour to submit the following Report for the 
past year: 

Membership By the end of the Session membership had reached a 
total of 1488. an increase of 93 over the previous year. 258 new members 
were enrolled while 165 resigned or failed to renew their subscriptions 
by 3lst March. Comparative figures for five years are given in the follow- 


ing tables: 
31/8/61 31/8/62 31/8/63 30/6/64 30/6/65 
Ordinary 852 918 1062 1194 1263 
Junior 177 181 195 198 Z22 
Honorary 6 + + 3 3 


SS —_———_ 


1035 1103 1261 1395 1488 


Gm mmm eee 


Deeds of Covenant signed by members rose from 179 to 205, represen- 
ting 232 subscriptions and contributing a total of £175 to the general 
funds of the Club. The Council thanks all those who have signed new 
Covenants and urges members who have not already done so, and who 
pay income tax at the full rate, to consider helping the Club in this way. 


During the Session the Council decided that, in view of the volume 
and importance of the work connected with subscriptions, Mrs R. Smillie 
should now become Membership Secretary of the Club. 


Death The Council records with great regret the death of William 
Crawford, a member of the Club for many years, whose work in the 
field and staunch support of the Annual Conferences will be remembered 
by all his friends. 

Business of Council Five meetings of Council were held during the 
Session. In addition, frequent meetings were held of the special Com- 
mittee formed under the Chairmanship of Dr W. J. Eggeling to organise 
the Bird-Islands Study Cruise for the International Ornithological Con- 
gress 1966. To meet charter and administration costs a limited company, 
“Scottish Ornithological Cruise Ltd”, was formed by a private guarantee, 
which relieves the Club of all financial responsibility for the Cruise, and 
Mrs D. A. Harley was appointed in April as full-time Assistant Secretary 
with particular responsibility for Cruise administration. The terms of 
Mrs Waterston’s appointment were altered from part-time to full-time 
Secretary of the Club, as from lst April 1965. 

Scottish Bird-Islands Study Cruise Preliminary arrangements for this 
excursion of the International Ornithological Congress 1966 were carried 
out early in the Session with the charter of the Devonia and the prepar- 
ation of the brochure. Oliver and Boyd Ltd prepared an attractive 
brochure free of charge as the firm’s contribution to the cruise. Copies 
of this were sent to overseas delegates, and also the National Audubon 
Society in New York whose President, Mr Carl Buchheister, kindly ar- 
ranged to deal with preliminary enquiries in the States. Individual mem- 
bers of the Club also gave a great deal of their time to help with the 
detailed planning of the itinerary and other matters, and their help is 
most gratefully acknowledged. The number of early reservations from 
Congress delegates proved encouraging, but in view of the responsibility 
carried by the Club of making this excursion a success the Council 
hopes that as many members as possible will take part in it. 


Club Branches As previously announced at the Annual General Meeting 
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on 24th October 1964, the Inverness Group, formed in 1963, was given 
Branch status. This was made possible by the rapid growth of attend- 
ance at the meetings, largely due to the work and enthusiasm of the 
Branch Secretary, James MacGeoch. A full programme of lectures was 
carried out during the winter in each Branch and Group and the Council 
thanks all the lecturers for their help, and also Branch Office-Bearers 
and Secretaries for arranging an excellent programme of field excur- 
sions during the summer. The members of the Dumfries Branch are also 
thanked for their contribution to the success of the weekend Club ex- 
cursion to the Solway in February. 


Annual Conference The seventeenth Annual Conference, held in Dun- 
blane in October, was attended by about 250 members and guests. Papers 
were given and films shown on the theme of conservation by Dr W. J. 
Eggeling, A. E. Smith, M. D. England and I. J. Ferguson-Lees. 


“Scottish Birds” Four numbers of the Journal were published during 
the year and the number of exchanges and overseas subscriptions were 
increased. P. J. B. Slater accepted an invitation to become an Assistant 
Editor and he has undertaken the responsibility of compiling the Current 
Notes in each number. Advertisement revenue, promoted by Dr T. C. 
Smout, has continued to increase. 

Scottish Bird Records Committee The Committee met once during the 
Session under the Chairmanship of D. G. Andrew, and the Review for 
1964 will be published in Scottish Birds. 


Club Library By means of a generous grant from the Russell Trust 
(already reported in Scottish Birds 3: 281) the Library Committee was 
able to purchase a complete set of the Ibis for the sum of £780. Other 
valuable gifts received from members included many books and papers 
from Dr D. A. Bannerman, and a copy of Sir Frederick Jackson’s Birds 
of Kenya Colony and the Uganda Protectorate from J. B. Laws. The 
Council thanks all the donors most warmly for these gifts. Other 
important acquisitions during the years were Fauna Orcadensis (Low), 
A History of Sussex Birds (Walpole-Bond), Game Birds of Sweden 
and Norway (Lioyd) and Birds of the Labrador Penimsula (Todd), all 
purchased from the Library Fund. 


Mr Ritchie Seath accepted an invitation from the Council to act as 
Honorary Librarian of the Club and to serve on the Library Committee. 


Bookshop By the end of the Session books to the value of over £2200 
had been sold through the Club bookshop. Special displays of books 
were taken to the Annual Conference of the Club, and also the Annual 
Conference of the British Ornithologists’ Union held in Scarborough, 
where over £120 worth of books were sold. 

Scottish Centre Many visitors from home and overseas have again 
visited the Centre for information. A party of American ornithologists 
led by Mrs Joel Massie was entertained to a reception by members of 
the Edinburgh Branch Committee in June. Meetings of the Scottish 
Wildlife Trust, the World Wildlife Fund, the Fair Isle Bird Observatory 
Trust, and the Isle of May Committee were also held in the Centre in 
addition to informal meetings of Club members and discussion groups. 

Scottish Wildlife Trust Facilities were again provided for office ac- 
commodation for the Secretary of the Scottish Wildlife Trust. 


For the Council, IAN D. PENNIE, President. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE CLUB 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the Club was held in 
the Hotel Dunblane, Perthshire, on Saturday, 23rd October 1965 at 6 
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-pm. Dr I. D. Pennie, President of the Club, presided over an attendance 


of over one hundred members. 


Apologies Apologies for absence were received from Rev. J. M. Mc 
William, an Honorary President of the Club, and Lt.-Col. W. M. Logan 
Home. 

Minutes The Minutes of the twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting, 
held in Dunblane on 24th October 1964, were approved and signed. 


Business Arising. Proposed Reserve in Portugal. A cheque for £25 
representing the sum collected at the seventeenth Annual Conference 
had been forwarded to the Secretary of the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature, and the Council had been assured that this 
donation would in due course be used for the purpose for which it was 
intended. Telegram to Mr Brezhnev No acknowledgment had been re- 
ceived in reply to the telegram sent to the new President of the U.S.S.R. 


Report of Council The Report of Council for the past Session, presen- 
ted by the Chairman, was adopted. é 

Election of Honorary Member In view of his long service to the Club 
and to ornithology in Scotland, the Council had decided to elect Mr 
Henry Boase, Invergowrie, an Honorary Member of the Club. Mr Boase 
had accepted the invitation with great pleasure, and the meeting warmly 
approved the Council’s decision. 

Accounts The Accounts for the past year, presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer, were approved. 

Election of Auditor Mr Arthur Walker, C.A., was re-elected Auditor 
for the ensuing session. 

Election of new Council Members In the absence of any other nomin- 
ations, Miss Valerie Thom, Perth, and Mr William Brotherston, Edin- 
burgh, were unanimously elected to Council in place of Dr J. W. Camp- 
bell and Mr Alastair Macdonald, who were due to retire by rotation. 

Scottish Bird-Islands Study Cruise The Chairman invited members to 
give their fullest support to.the cruise, by applying for places on it, and 
also by helping in any way that might be required later by the Cruise 
Committee. 

Daily Bird Counts At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr Henry 
Mayer-Gross asked members present to assist in the Daily Bird Counts 
organised by the British Trust for Ornithology. 

Next Conference It was unanimously agreed that the next Conference 
should be held in Dunblane in preference to a city. 

Lending Library Mr Ian F. Stewart asked the Chairman if it would 
be possible to issue a list of books contained in the Club Lending 
Library. The Chairman agreed that this would be considered at a later 
date when the Club staff were less busy with Cruise and other matters. 

Scottish Wildlife Trust Mr Bernard Gilchrist, Organising Secretary of 
the Scottish Wildlife Trust, thanked the Council for providing office 
accommodation for the Trust in the Scottish Centre since the Trust was 
formed until its removal to new premises the previous week, and said 
how. much he had appreciated the value of daily contact with the Club 
and the R.S.P.B. 

Fair Isle Bird Observatory Trust Mr Pat Sellar asked if the Club 
would consider making an annual grant to the Trust. The Chairman said 
that an annual subscription was already given. The whole question of 
grants from the Club was, however, under consideration, and the possi- 
bility of a grant to the Trust would be reconsidered when our policy 
was determined. 

Votes of Thanks The Chairman moved a warm vote of thanks to all 
those who had helped with the Conference, and in particular to Mr Alas- 
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tair Macdonald, retiring Council Member, who had given such valuable 
assistance each year in the Conference Office and in many other ways, | 
and to Mr James Smillie for all his help in the Conference Bookshop. 
This was warmly accorded and the meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman on the motion of Lt.-Col. J. P. Grant. 


COUNCIL AND OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE CLUB 
FOR SESSION 29 


Hon. Presidents: David A. Bannerman, O.B.E., LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.E., 
Sir Charles G. Connell, W.S.; Rev. John Morell McWilliam, M.A.; 
George Waterston, O.B.E., F.R.S.E. 

President : Jan D. Pennie, M.B., Ch.B., J.P. 

Vice-President: W. J. Eggeling, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 

Hon. Treasurer : Maxwell K. Hamilton, C.A. 

Hon. Treasurer of House Fabric Fund: D. G. Andrew, W:S. 

Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs George Waterston. 

Editor of “Scottish Birds”: A. T. Macmillan. 


Assistant Editors of “Scottish Birds”: D. G. Andrew, Dr T. C. Smout, 
PBs Slater 


Business Editor of “Scottish Birds”: Dr T. C. Smout. 


Council : William Brotherston, Dr G. M. Dunnet, H. A. Maxwell, Dr D. 
H. Mills, J. H. B. Munro, C: K. Mylne, G. lL. A. Patrick, AS isms 
R. T. Smith, Miss V. M. Thom. 

Branch Representatives to Council: J. M. S. Arnott (Glasgow) ; William 
Austin (Dumfries); Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame (St Andrews); D. W. 
Garvie (Aberdeen); H. A. Maxwell (Inverness); Mrs A. E. S. 
Scorgie (Ayr); J. Hunter Sutherland (Dundee); Miss O. T. Thomp- 
son (Edinburgh). 


BRANCH AND GROUP OFFICE-BEARERS 


Aberdeen : Chairman, Prof. V. C. Wynne-Edwards; Vice-Chairman, J. 
Edelsten; Secretary, Miss Florence Grieg; Committee, Alexander An- 
derson, D. W. Garvie, J. L. Riddell. 

Ayr: Chairman, G. A. Richards; Vice-Chairman, S. L. Hunter; Secretary, 
Dr M. E. Castle; Committee, Miss J. E. Howie, R. M. Ramage, Mrs 
A. E. S. Scorgie, A. G. Stewart. 

Dumfries : Chairman, William Austin; Vice-Chairman, A. D. Watson; 
Secretary, H. M. Russell; Committee, J. K. R. Melrose, Derek Skilling, 
John Young, J. H. Young. 

Dundee: Chairman, J. Hunter Sutherland; Vice-Chairman, J. E. Forrest; 
Interim Secretary, J. E. Forrest; Committee, F. D. Graham, Miss J. 
Stirling, Ronald Summers, D. B. Thomson. 

Edinburgh : Chairman, A. T. Macmillan; Vice-Chairman, M. K. Hamil- 
ton; Secretary, Miss Olive Thompson; Committee, Tom Delaney, M. J. 
Everett, Miss Nancy Gordon, C. P. Rawcliffe. 

Glasgow: Chairman, J. M. S. Arnott; Vice-Chairman, A. L. Ogilvy; 
Secretary, G. L. A. Patrick; Committee, R. G. Caldow, Mrs J. Hutchison, 
T. D. H. Merrie, A. D. Palmer. 

Inverness : Chairman, H. A. Maxwell; Vice-Chairman, C. E. MacDuff- 
Duncan; Secretary, James MacGeoch; Committee, W. M. Fernie, W. 
M. Morrison, L. W. Payne, Dr Maeve Rusk, Mrs A. M. Wilson. 

St Andrews : Chairman, Miss J. McFarlane; Vice-Chairman, Miss D. M. 
Wilson; Secretary, Miss M. M. Spires; Committee, Miss J. V. Black, 
Miss M. H. E. Cuninghame, Miss G. L. C. Falconer, J. M. Wiffen. 

Thurso : Chairman, J. M. Gunn; Secretary, D. M. Stark. 
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SCOTTISH BIRD RECORDS COMMITTEE 


j Chairman : D. G. Andrew. 


Committee: A. G. S. Bryson, Dr J. W. Campbell, Sir Arthur Duncan, 

_ Dr W. J. Eggeling, A. T. Macmillan, Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn, Dr 
I. D. Pennie, Kenneth Williamson, George Waterston, Prof. V. C. 
Wynne-Edwards. 


| LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
. Dr W. J. Eggeling (Convener), Ritchie Seath (Hon Wibranian):, Dr se). 
Pennie, George Waterston. 

SCOTTISH BIRD-ISLANDS STUDY CRUISE COMMITTEE 


Chairman : Dr W. J. Eggeling. 

Committee: D. G. Andrew, M. K. Hamilton, Alastair Macdonald, J. H. 
B. Munro, C. K. Mylne, Dr I. D. Pennie, Dr & Mrs Charles Waterston, 
George Waterston. 


WEEKEND EXCURSION TO DUMFRIES 


An excursion has been arranged with the County Hotel, Dumfries, for 
the weekend 4th to 6th February 1966, to see the geese on the Solway. 


Accommodation: inclusive terms, (a) £4.8.6d (including 10% service 
charge) as follows—bed on Friday 4th; breakfast, packed lunch, dinner 
and bed on Saturday 5th; breakfast and packed lunch on Sunday 6th; 
(b) £5.0.0d if Friday dinner is required. This will be served from 7 to 
8.30 p.m. and members should inform the hotel in advance if they are 
arriving in time for dinner. 

Members may bring guests and should book direct with the Manager, 
County Hotel, Dumfries (tel. 5401), notifying him that they are attend- 
ing the Club excursion. Arrangements for transport to Dumfries by 
private cars should be made with Branch Secretaries. It is advisable to 
bring warm clothing, gum boots if possible, and thermos flasks. 


DUNDEE BRANCH WINTER EXCURSIONS 


The Dundee Branch has arranged a series of local excursions during 
the winter months. Members who wish to participate should meet 
promptly at 10 am. at City Square, Dundee, after previously informing 
the Secretary, J. E. Forrest, 5 Glamis Place, Dundee (tel. 66664), in order 
that sufficient transport may be arranged. 

Sunday 9th January 1966—Barryburn. 
Sunday 6th February 1966—Lintrathen Loch. 
Sunday 6th March 1966—Forfar and Rescobie Lochs. 


CHANGES IN BRANCH MEETINGS 


Glasgow Branch: Will members please note that the date of the April 
meeting has been changed to Monday 4th April, as the 11th is a public 
holiday. 

Edinburgh Branch: Members attending the Edinburgh Branch are asked 
to note that the meeting on 12th April will be a Members’ Night. This 
change has been made because George Waterston will now be giving 
a public lecture on the West Greenland Expedition 1965 in the Usher 
Hall on 7th December. This lecture is sponsored by the Club and will 
be in aid of Club funds, 
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CLUB BOOKSHOP 


Members are invited to shop for their Christmas books in the Club 
Bookshop which carries a large stock of natural history titles. Among 
the new books recently published, the following are in stock: 


Birds, Birds, Birds (Bruce Campbell and others, 1965) 12s 6d. 
Birds of the Palearctic Fauna, Vol. 2 (Vaurie, 1965) 7 gns. 

The Bird Table Book (Tony Soper, 1965) 21s. 

Birds of Town and Village (Campbell & Ede, 1965) 6 gns. 

Bird Watching (Peter Clarke, 1965) 10s 6d. 

The Concise British Flora in Colour (Keble Martin, 1965) 35s. 
Fair Isle and its Birds (K. Williamson, 1965) 30s. 

The Harvest that Kills (Coleman-Cooke, 1965) 25s. 

The Life and Death of St Kilda (Tom Steel Jnr., 1965) 21s. 

The Livmg Air (Jean Delacour, 1965) 45s. 

Treasure of Kenya (Macdonald & Loke, 1965) 84s. 

Water Birds with Webbed Feet (Geroudet & Barclay-Smith, 1965) 42s. 


Birds of the Atlantic Islands, Vol. 2 (Bannerman) will be published on 
29th Dec. 

The Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe (Peterson, Mount- 
fort & Hollom; New Edition, 30s) will not now be published until 
early in 1966. 


MISCELLANY 


Hon. Member Members and friends of Henry Boase will be pleased to 
hear that he has accepted the invitation from Council to be elected 
an Honorary Member of the Club (see Minutes of 29th Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting). Mr Boase has been a member for many years and has 
written many valuable papers on the birds of his area, in Angus, 
Perthshire and Fife. 


Marquetry Picture The winner of the marquetry picture of a Golden 
Eagle, made by James Smillie and donated by him at the Annual Con- 
ference, was Miss E. Slidders, Dundee. The sale of tickets realised £5 
towards Club Funds. 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ €LUB 


Revenue Account for the year ended 30th June 1965 


Year to 10 Months 
30/6/65 to 30/6/64 


INCOME— 

Subscriptions received for year... ~ £1628. 7. 9 #1521 
Income Tax recoverable on Covenanted “Subscriptions 17414 5 153 
Dividends and Interest received ee es .... 208° 92) Genter 
Surplus on Book Shop (Sales £2174) ae ‘de +) OOS 14" TPS so 
Sales of “Scottish Birds” to non-members a i), oo OF oS 75 
Sundry Sales “+32 ... 422 eee 
Contribution from Scottish Wildlife ‘Trust Ltd. 

towards facilities granted at Chib As25" 3 cr 52 0 0 17 
Donations received ee fy Je ate a dy, 210 O 18 


£2875 14 1 £2351 


————— 
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/EXPENDITURE— 


Branch expenses including lectures 5 

Travel expenses of Council Members and of 
Delegates to Conferences 

Secretarial Services 

Office Expenses 
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£284 5 2 £236 


Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection: 


Club’s share of running expenses including £100 
annual contribution to House Fabric Fund 
Cost of Books purchased for Library _... 
Cost of publishing “Scottish Birds” (less 
advertising revenue £249) aa 
Net Cost (Surplus) of Annual Conference 
Subscriptions Paid : 
Sundry Purchases 


Excess of Income over Expenditure carried to 
Balance Sheet i 


£2414 17 9 £2062 
460 16 4 289 
£2875 14 1 £2351 


Balance Sheet as at 30th June 1965 


Accumulated Surplus: 


As at 30th June 1964 


Add: Excess of Income over I Expenditure ‘for year 


Made up of: 


Cash: In hands of Secretary 
In Royal Bank of Scotland 
In Royal Bank of Scotland No. 2 ues 
In Edinburgh Savings Bank 
In hands of Cruise Fund 


Book Shop Stock at valuation 
Debts due to Club 


5% Defence Bonds _.. 

Loan to Renfrew County Council at 64% 
repayable 1965 

Safeguard Industrial Investments Ltd.—700 Ord. 
Shares of 5/- each at cost 


Less: 
Subscriptions paid in advance £56 
Donation from the late Miss E. A. Garden— 
amount not yet expended os 3h, 28 
Debtsadue by, Clubyo:.. a ae elas. 


As at As at 
30/6/65 30/6/64 


TLLO2S tS) VOWELS 7, 
460 16 4 289 


—E 


£2286 9 4 £1826 


ively Oene eG 
634 18 tsi 

Di ® AG 

ln © 2 Beh 

AG i ae 

£1004 4 3 £680 

313 11 0 265 

174 9 6 199 

£1492 4 9 £1144 

500 0 0 500 
000 500 

507 19 til 

£2500 4 8 £2144 
30 56 
8 1 28 
2 3 234 
213 15 4 318 


£2286 9 4 £1826 


SRE 
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Endowments—the free annual income of which is 
available for the advancement of ornithology: 


Miss L. J. Rintoul 2... se) css ora -)ane OOOO RO Rein ti 


Miss E. V. Baxter... - es; aS bie .. 1000 0 0 1000 | 
£2000 0 0 £2000 | 
Invested in: —— a 1 
£1151 34% War Stock at cost a ... £1000 0 O £1000 
976 Units The Equitres Investment ‘Fund for | 
Charities Tat ecOstiyjas.- be 4 aa ae - 1000 0 0 1000 | 
£2000 0 0 £2000 | 
Note: ____ = | 


£976, 4/4d representing receipts less expenditure to 30th June 1965 was 
held in S.O.C. No. 3 A/c. with the Royal Bank of Scotland on behalf 
of the Cruise Fund. 


House Fabric Fund—Summary of Accounts for year to 30th June 1965 


Year to 10 Months 
30/6/65 to 30/6/64 


RECEIPTS— 
Balance as at 30th June 1964 . £151 6 6 £289 
Year’s rent from Royal Society for Protection of Birds 100 0 0 100 
Year’s rent from Mr & Mrs George Waterston  ... 100 0 0 100 
Annual Contribution from S.0O.C. Revenue Account 100 0 0 100 
Special Contribution from S.O.C. Revenue Account 00 0 60 
Miscellaneous interests aan aa ys ite tee 311 8 3 
£454 18 2 £650 
EXPENDITURE— 
Repairs and maintenance (including redecoration of 
Mr & Mrs Waterston’s living room—#£110) _... © £11419 9° £177 
Expenditure out of Harvey Donation on new 
Lending Library re if ae AS se “ss 000 = 161 
Property Burdens ane bie Ba wits Sy a» LOZ a7 eee 
Insurance ae ie tee ee ae si san 1412 0 11 


£201 19 1 £499 
On deposit with Dunedin Building Society £124 7 6 
At credit of account with 
Fraser, Stodart & Ballingall, W.S. aft 38 11 


162, 19; Aue oe 


£454 18 2 £650 
Note: ——————— 


The balance of £162:19:1 includes £38:13:5 unexpended from the 
Harvey Donation. 


EDINBURGH, 4th October, 1965—I have audited the foregoing revenue 
accounts for the year to 30th June 1965 and the Balance Sheet as at. 
that date. I have accepted as correct the subscriptions and other 
receipts shown as received in the Books and the value placed on the 
Bookshop stock. Subject to this I certify that in my opinion the fore- 
going accounts are correctly stated and sufficiently vouched. 


(Signed) ARTHUR WALKER, 
Chartered Accountant. 


BIikOS Index 


The index is in three parts. The first is a general index to the various 
sections of the journal; the second is a list of all papers and short 
articles; and the third is an index of all significant mentions of each 
species. Only the first page of each reference is given, except in the 
index of papers and short articles. 


English names are used throughout. A complete list of scientific names 
is not given in this volume, but those not included at the end of volume 2 
are noted. A new British List is now in preparation, and will involve 
various changes in nomenclature. We hope this will not be too long 
delayed, but in the meantime we continue to use the 1952 B.O.U. list, 
with amendments, as detailed in volume 2, page 515. 


The index to species is selective, not comprehensive. Titles of papers 
and short notes dealing with particular species are included in abbre- 
viated form, and various sub-headings are added; otherwise only page 
numbers are given. All references in short and current notes, reviews 
of changes in status, local status lists, and lists of unusual occurrences, 
have been indexed. As most contributions are concerned with migration 
and distribution of birds in Scotland it may generally be assumed that 
where no further details of the references listed for a species are given 
they are mostly of this nature. Passing and comparative references have 
usually been omitted, and also references within the body of papers, 
reviews, obituaries and other contributions, unless these are status re- 
ports or considered of special interest apart from the context in which 
they are mentioned. In particular it should be emphasised that detailed 
and valuable information on migration and numbers of common birds, 
in papers such as the Isle of May reports, finds no place in the index 
to species. 


Regular Features 


Corrections 324, 381 
Correspondence 208, 435 
Current Notes 35, 84, 141, 197, 260, 318, 366, 421 
Editorial 1, 57, 97, 157, 217, 281, 329, 385 
Obituary 

Miss Helen C. Todd 43 

Ian M. Thomson 92, plates 7, 19 

Charles J. Inkster 150 

Bill Crawford 324, plate 27 


Official Section 51, 95, 154, 209, 276, 326, 381, 382, 437 
Requests for Information 50, 153, 208, 275, 280, 326, 381, 389 
Reviews—excluding ‘Special Review’ 
D. A. Bannerman & G. E. Lodge: The Birds of the British Isles Vol. 
XIT 43 
D. A. Bannerman; Birds of the Atlantic Islands Vol. 1 45 
G. L. Atkinson-Willes : Wildfowl in Great Britain 46 
W.S. Medlicott: The Birds of South Roxburghshire 47 
R. Spencer: Instructions to Young Ornithologists III. 
Bird Migration 48 
E. A. R. Ennion: Birdwatching 49 
E. A. Armstrong: A Study of Bird Song 93 
J. C. Welty: The Life of Birds 151 
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C. J. O. Harrison: Instructions to Young Ornithologists V. Birds’ 
Nests and Eggs 151 
R. Brodtkorb: Flying Free 153 
Kk. Williamson: Identification for Ringers 3. The Genus Sylvia 206 
A. L. Thomson: A New Dictionary of Birds 269 
J. Fisher & R. T. Peterson: The World of Birds 272 
. Campbell & D. Watson: The Oxford Book of Birds 272 
. J. Swift: Proceedings of the First European Meeting on Wildfowl 
Conservation 273 
. E. Lanyon: Biology of Birds 274 
3) Been & P. H. T. Hartley: Birds and Green Places 274 
. Stephen: Scottish Wild Life 274 
. A. Clancey: The Birds of Natal and Zululand 325 
. McNeillie: But Hibou was Special 325 
T.O. Guide to Ageing and Sexing 326 
. L. Grossman & J. Hamlet: Birds of Prey of the World 378. 
. Brown: Birds of Prey 378 
. Boase: Birds of North Fife 379 
D. H. Mills: The Distribution and Food of the Cormorant in Scottish 
Inland Waters 380 
J. M. Harrison: Bird Taxidermy 380 
F. F. Darling & J. M. Boyd: The Highlands and Islands 431 
K. Williamson: Fair Isle and its Birds 433 
G. A. Richards: A Check-List of the Birds of Ayrshire 434 
Binoculars & Telescopes for Field Work (B.T.O. Guide) 434 
B. & M. Grzimek: Serengeti Shall Not Die 434 
Colour slides 152, 207 
Also received 153, 207 


Short Notes 26, 82, 138, 195, 246, 310, 360, 406 
Without Comment 83 
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Papers and Short Articles 


Current research on Red Grouse in Scotland (D. Jenkins, A. Watson & 
G. R. Miller) 3-13 


Isle of May Bird Observatory and Field Station Report for 1963 (Nancy 
J. Gordon) 14-21; 1964 283-287 
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AUK, LITTLE, winter 39, 89, 145, 
321 

oa Shetland 144; Orkney 
371 

BALDPATE, see Wigeon, American 

BITTERN, winter 47, 85, 318; May 
367 

BLACKBIRD, 19, 41, 286, 405; ring- 
ing recoveries 20, 286; leucistic 
OAs. 245 

BLACKCAP, 43, 148, 375, 428; ring- 
ing recovery 20; November and 
winter 41, 91, 148, 150, 266, 285, 
HA 

BLUETHROAT, autumn 16, 429 

BRAMBLING, 267, 429 


BULLFINCH, 18 (see 396), 48; 
Northern race 18 
BUNTING, CORN, notes from 


Sutherland 235 

BUNTING, INDIGO, escape 391 

BUNTING LAZULI, escape 391 

BUNTING, LAPLAND, autumn 17, 
42, 174, 396, 405, 420 

BUNTING ORTOLAN, autumn 16, 
174, 429 

BUNTING, RED-HEADED, pro- 
bable escapes 206, 377, 428 

BUNTING, REED, 377, 405 

foo SNOW, late spring 149, 

BUNTING, YELLOW-BREAST- 
ED, autumn 18, 317 (corrected 
381), 396 

BUSTARD, LITTLE, Wigtown 253 

BUZZARD, south Scotland 142, 171, 
199, 263, 320; north 320, 369, 404; 
breeding Clackmannan 410 


BUZZARD, HONEY, Fair Isle 171; 
Orkney 423 

BUZZARD, ROUGH-LEGGED, 87, 
171, 321, 423 

CAPERCAILLIE, Stirling 87 

CHAFFINCH, migrants 429 

CHIFFCHAFF, 148, 323, 376, 405; 
late October and winter 41, 150, 
266, 285, 322. 

CHOUGH, Outer, Hebrides,, 173; 
Caithness 374; Orkney 377. 
COR ae 35, 47, 85, 330, 380, 

CORNCRAKE, 18, 48, 370, 424 

COURSER, CREAM-COLOURED, 
East Lothian 385 

CRAKE, SPOTTED, Midlothian 31; 
S. Uist 200; Inverness 264: Dun- 
barton 416; Kirkcudbright 416 

CRANE, 1962 records 171 

CROW, CARRION, 330 

CROW, HOODED, 330, 401, 405; 
south Scotland 18, 90, 146, 265, 


322; big flock 322; increase S.E. 
Sutherland 366 

CROSSBILL (including Scottish 
birds), 59, 177, 330; mainly im- 
migrants 18, 42, 43, 91, 149, 177, 
205, 405 

CROSSBILL, PARROT, Shetland, 
Fair Isle and Outer Hebrides 
168, 174, 196 


CUCKOO, spring 145, 372; autumn 
428, 429 


CURLEW, 227, 370, 403, 404 
CURLEW, STONE, North Fife 417 
DIPPER, 48; new race at Fair Isle 
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173; 2395: 
ney 374 

DIVER, BLACK-THROATED, 330, 
391; winter inland 318; winter 
W. Ross 367 

DIVER, GREAT NORTHERN, 
plate 17; big flocks 84, 367 

DIVER, RED-THROATED, &, 
141, 168, 318, 421, plate 7; big 
flocks 260, 367 (June), 421 

DIVER, WHITE-BILLED, S.E. 
Sutherland 168 

DOTTEREL, Fair Isle 424 

DOVE, COLLARED, 18, 39, 43, 48, 
58, 89, 153, 172, 176, 204, 285, 330, 
394, 396, 428; in Scotland 292 


DOVE, ROCK, 275, 400, 405; in 
Scotland 22, plates 1-2 

DOVE, TURTLE, spring and sum- 
mer 145, 172, 284, 372, 403; aut- 
umn 203, 420, 427 

DOWITCHER sp. Shetland and 
Dunbarton 254, 393 

DUCK, LONG-TAILED, 85, 389, 
422; inland 35, 261, 319, 422; 
summer 142, 422; big flocks 8&6, 
142, 261 

DUCK, RING-NECKED, first Scot- 
tish 167, 170 

DUCK, RUDDY, escape 422 

DUCK, TUFTED, 170, 368 

DUNLIN, 227, 405; inland winter 
321 

DUNNOCK, see SPARROW 
HEDGE 

EAGLE, GOLDEN, 2, 59, 68, 159, 
275, 330, 399; attacking human 
intruder 26; eaglet weights 26; 
over 40 years old 268 (corrected 
282) 

EAGLE, WHITE-TAILED, 330; 
attempted reintroduction 153, 
All 

EGRET, CATTLE, Dumfries 246, 
391 

EIDER, 330, 389, 399, 404, 423; 
Ythan research 221, plate 21; 
abnormal! nesting behaviour 252, 
431; big flocks 86, 142, 198 

EIDER, KING, Shetland 311 

FALCON, GYR, Isle of May rejec- 
ted 393; St Kilda 412 

FALCON, RED-FOOTED, Orkney 
171; Shetland 312, 393 


‘black-bellied’ in Ork- 
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FIELDFARE, 40, 146, 266, 374; 
June and July 204, 286, 374, 428; 
ringing recovery 20 


FLAMINGO, south Scotland, 261, 
407 


FLYCATCHER, COLLARED, Ork- 
ney 174 

FLYCATCHER, PIED, spring and 
summer 48, 148, 376; autumn 18, 
205, 405, 429 

FLYCATCHER, RED-BREAST- 
ED, 25th June 376; autumn 16, 
267, 285, 420, 429 

FLYCATCHER, SPOTTED, 
376, 429, 16th November 41 

FULMAR, 141, 169, 286, 398, 401, 
404; Eynhallow research 233, 
plate 23; wreck 430; ‘blue’ 141, 
198, 367 

GADWALL, 85, 142, 169, 261, 319, 
367, 422; parasitic association 
with Coot 195 

GALLINULE, INDIAN, escapes 321 

GANNET, 2, 35, 85, 198, 330, 389, 
404, plate 16; inland 318; breed- 


ing biology and behaviour on 
Bass 97, plates 8-15 


148, 


-GARGANEY, spring 141, 206, 367; 


summer 42, 142; autumn 198 


GODWIT, BAR-TAILED, 18, 227, 
370, 405 

GODWIT, BLACK-TAILED, breed- 
ing southern Scotland 256, 424; 
autumn, winter and spring 37, 
88, 143, 200, 264, 321, 370, 424; 
Icelandic race 171 

GOLDCREST. winter Orkney 322; 
at bird table 323; migrants 405, 
429 

GOLDENEYE, unusual numbers 
85, 319; summer 368, 422; abnor- 
mally plumaged 409 

GOLDFINCH, 42, 174, 205, 267 

GOOSANDER, 330, 389; breeding 
175; winter 319, 368 

ue BAR-HEADED, escapes 
320 

GOOSE, BARNACLE, winter 37, 
86, 158, 263, 285, 320, 360, 368, 
ae summer 42, 170, 199, 368, 


sii BEAN, 86, 142, 170, 263, 


GOOSE, BRENT, 142, 170, 263; May 
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142; Dark-breasted 36, 170; 
Pale-breasted 37, 86, 263, 393 
GOOSE, CANADA, 87, 142, 170, 175, 
369; 4393; °423: Beauly Firth 
moulting flock 158, 199, 393, 423 

GOOSE, GREY LAG, 36, 47, 170, 
262, 368, 389, 392, 404,; Eastern 
race 168: numbers and behav- 
iour in Lothians and Berwick 
158, 350, letter 436; effect of 
changes in barley acreage 288; 
melanistic 92 

GOOSE, PINK-FOOTED, 36, 47, 86. 
142, 262, 368, 392; numbers and 
behaviour in Lothians and Ber- 
wick 158, 350, letter 436; effect 
of changes in barley acreage 
288 

GOOSE, ROSS’S and 

GOOSE, SNOW, in Scotland 138, 
262, 320, 368, 392, plates (Ross’s) 
25-26 

GOOSE, WHITE-FRONTED, 36, 
170, 262, 320, 368; Greenland 
race 30,,-60,.170, 320, 368, 392; 
European race 86 

GOSHAWKEK. Argyll 27, 393; Rox- 
burgh 48; Fair Isle, Dunbarton 
and Ayr 171; Moray 253 

GREBE, BLACK-NECKED, 85, 168, 
198, 267, 318, 367, 377, 422; breed- 
ing 175 

GREBE, GREAT CRESTED, 84, 
141, 206, 280, 367; big flock 84; 
late brood 198; inland winter 
261 

GREBE, LITTLE, autumn flock 198 

GREBE, RED-NECKED, Firth of 
Forth 84, 260, 421; west coast 
318; inland 84, 198, 421 

GREBE, SLAVONIAN, winter 85, 
260; inland winter 85, 260, 367, 
391; June 367, 422 

GREENSHANK, 144, 201, 371, 379, 
426; winter 88, 150, 321 

GROSBEAK, SCARLET, Orkney 
34; rejected records 174 

GROUSE, BLACK, 48, 330 

GROUSE, RED, 59, 218, 330; cur- 
rent Scottish research 3 

GUILLEMOT, 323, 399, 401-3, 405; 
ringing recovery 286 

GUILLEMOT, BLACK, 399, 401, 
403, 405; south Scotland 89, 145, 
203, 265 
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GULL, BLACK-HEADED, 330, 405; 
unusual plumage 92, 323 


GULL, COMMON, 176, 330, 402, 
405 


GULL, GLAUCOUS, winter 38, 88, 
144, 203, 265, 321; June 14, 371; 
July 427; inland 38, 144 

GULL, GREAT BLACK-BACKED; 
19, 176, 264, 286, 330, 394, 402, 
405, plate 35; ringing recovery 
20 


GULL, HERRING, 19, 159, 286, 371, 
402, 405; abnormal nesting be- 
haviour 252; albino 371 


GULL, ICELAND, winter on sea 
38; (88; 205, 321, 394° = june 37/1; 
inland 38, 89, 265, 371 (see also 
GULE, HERRING, albino) 

GULL.“ LESSER] BUACK-BAGK 
ED, 19,48, 286, 371, 394, 402, 
A405, 430, plate 36; late autumn 
and winter 38, 88, 265, 321; 
ringing recoveries 20, 286; eggs 
in Eider’s nest 431; Scandinav- 
ian race 38,: 144 172, 265, 394, 
427 

GULL, LILTEE, spring 69 1440372 - 
summer 144, 203; autumn 18, 39, 
203° 265, 268, 285%°323;, 304) 427 
winter 39, 89, 265, 372 

HARRIER sp., see HARRIER, 
HEN 


HARRIER, HEN, plate 19; spring 


171, 369: breeding 175, 369; 
autumn and winter 18, 199, 
264, 404 


HARRIER, MARSH, Aberdeen 91; 
Roxburgh 171, 423; Argyll 268 


HARRIER, MONTAGU’S, Aber- 
deen 171; Shetland 364; Angus 
breeding rejected 175 

HARRIER, PALLID, Shetland 364 


ee pean 91, 149, 205, 323, 377, 
HERON, 47, 141; 
clutch 377 

HERON, NIGHT, Orkney 169 
HOBBY, Shetland 200, 369; Outer 
Hebrides 369 


HOOPOE, spring 373, 430; autumn 
204, 323, 428 


IBIS, GLOSSY, Sutherland 169; re- 
ject Angus 169 


JACKDAW, 177; roosting flight 90, 
265 ; Scandinavian race claimed 


403, 404; dig 
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40, 90, letter 208, rejected 395 

JAY, 48, 266, 322 

KESTREL, 37, 48, 404; food 323; 
nesting associates 43 

KINGFISHER, south Scotland 48, 
265, 323; Sutherland 173 

KITTIWAKE, 19, 89, 144, 176, 203, 
268, 372, 401, 402, 427; inland 
89, 394; nesting behaviour in 
November 268 

KNOT, 227, 405; unusual numbers 
37, 88, 264, 321; inland 88, 201 

LAPWING, 227, 399, 400, 404 

MAGPIE, 40, 48, 374 

MALLARD, unusual numbers 318; 
early and late broods 141, 268; 
double-brooded below Kestrels 
nest 43; killing sparrow 430 

MARTIN, HOUSE, 146, 373, 403, 
405; late nest 40; November 40: 
quick colonisation of new eaves 
206, 268 

MARTIN, SAND, 43, 48, 146, 373 

MERGANSER, RED-BREASTED, 
47, 199, 261, 389, 392; flocks 86, 
142 (June), 199, 261 

MERLIN, 48, 369, 424; chased by 
Jackdaws 264 

MOORHEN, early chick 88; re- 
search 230 

NIGHTJAR, 48; spring and sum- 
mer 15, 204, 373; autumn 40, 204 

NUTHATCH, Perth 83, 395 

ORIOLE, GOLDEN, early summer 
1964 and 1965 in north and west 
204, 374, 430 

OSPREY, 42, 142, 171, 199, 285, 369, 
423; breeding Speyside 3, 57, 68, 
159, 331, 385, 389, 423 

OUZEL, RING, 18, 48, 
winter 322 

OWL, BARN, 40, 321 

OWL, LITTLE, Dumfries 145, 314 
(including correction) 

OWL, LONG-EARED, autumn and 
winter (including flocks) 18, 19, 
40, 90, 420 

OWL, SCOPS, Orkney 417 

OWL, SHORT-EARED, unusual 
autumn and winter numbers 40, 


147, 374; 


OWL, SNOWY, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Shetland and Orkney 31; Mid- 
lothian 196, 395; Shetland 258; 
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Angus 365 
OWL, TAWNY, with cataract 92 
OYSTERCATCHER® 19, 48>" 228 | 
400, 404; big c]utch 377 | 
PARTRIDGE, RED - LEGGED, 
Perth introduction 369 
PELICAN sp., escape 177, 390 
re 68, 264, 389, 399, 404, 
PETREL, LEACH®’S, 92, 158-0 5e || 
Kilda observations 73, plates 4-6 | 


PETREL, STORM, 158; 401 40% 
422; St Kilda observations 73, 
plate -5 


PHALAROPE, RED-NECKED, 
autumn in south Scotland 91, 
393, 426, 430; brooding chick on 
hand 431 

PHALAROPE, WILSON’S, Dun- 
barton 172; Fife 82, 394 

PHEASANT, Lewis 143 

PINTAIL, winter 85, 170, 261, 319, 
367; breeding Kirkcudbright 175, 


195, 422; unproven breeding 
Perth 175 


PIPIT, MEADOW, 19, 400, 405; 
long-lived 19 

PIPIT, ROCK, 400, 405 

cee TAWNY, Isle of May 174, 

PIPIT, TREE, 18, 1495205375 

PLOVER, GOLDEN, 18,543).227 
403, 404 

PLOVER, GREY, 18, 171, 200, 227; 
inland 264 

PLOVER, RINGED, 227, 400, 404 

POCHARD, breeding Tentsmuir 368 

POCHARD, RED-CRESTED, Ed- 
inburgh 35; Perth 422 

PTARMIGAN, 218, 330, 389; Scot- 
tish research 331, plates 28-33 

PUFFIN, 19, 286, 399, 401, 402, 405; 
numbers dead 89 

QUAIL, 37, 143,200, 285) 370393; 
424, 430 

RAIL, WATER, spring 18; autumn 
and winter 87, 264, 285; breed- 
ing 268 

RAVEN, 48, 399, 405; big flocks 428 

RAZORBILL, 399, 401-3, 405, 427; 
Northern race 394 

REDPOLL, spring 286; 
flocks 267; ringing 


autumn 
recovery 
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287; Mealy 14, 285 

REDPOLL, ARCTIC, E. Inverness 
174 

REDSHANK, 227, 405; 
172 

REDSHANK, SPOTTED, June 371; 
autumn 18, 37, 43, 201, 264, 268, 
285, 425; winter 37, 88, 172, 264 
(corrected 324), 321 

REDSTART, 147, 204, 286, 375, 420, 
429; ringing recoveries 20, 287 

REDSTART, BLACK, spring 14, 
147,. 283, 286, 375; autumn 17, 
429, 430; winter 90, 322 

REDWING, 41, 266; summer 204, 
428; breeding Sutherland 315; 
Icelandic 173 


ROBIN, 18, 405, 429; October in- 
flux to coastal territories 269 

ROOK, roosting flight 90, 265; 
marking scheme 381; Edinburgh 
rookeries 177; Ythan population 
study 229 

RUFF, spring 370, 426; summer 
426: autumn 16, 38, 172, 202, 426: 
winter 38, 88, 321, 324 

SANDERLING, inland 202 

SANDPIPER, COMMON, 143, 370 

SANDPIPER, CURLEW, § spring 
144, 371; autumn 18, 38, 172, 202, 
264, 426 

SANDPIPER, GREEN, spring 370; 
autumn 15, 16, 172, 201, 264, 425: 
winter 88, 264, 321 

SANDPIPER. PECTORAL, lLan- 
ark 172; Foula 177, 393 

SANDPIPER, WOOD, spring 143, 
201, 370; autumn 18, 172, 201, 
268, 425; breeding Sutherland 
175, 196, 425 

SCAUP, 367, 404: summer 198, 368, 
APs Hnlands 35,285, 170,. 198; 261, 
368, 422 


SCOTER, COMMON, 404; June 
flock 142; breeding 368; inland 
86, 142, 368 

SCOTER, SURF, Orkney 170; Kirk- 
cudbright 195, 392; Moray Firth 
252; Outer Hebrides and Sol- 
way 362 

SCOTER, VELVET, 198, 319; Scot- 
tish breeding unproven 168 


SHAG, 198, 286, 398, 401; inland 35, 
261 


Icelandic 
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SHEARWATER, CORY’S, Outer 
Hebrides 169 


SHEARWATER, GREAT, N. Suth- 
erland 169; Shetland in April 
406 

SHEARWATER, MANX, 35, 141, 
169, 268, 401, 404, 422; summer 
and breeding Outer Hebrides 
73, 175, 198, plate 5, letter 435; 
in Peregrine’s eyrie in Cairn- 
gorms 392 

SHEARWATER, SOOTY, June 
367; July 42; autumn 198, 285, 
404, 406, 422 

SHELDUCK, 19, 158, 170, 175, 330; 
inland 36, 86, 142: research at 
Culterty 225, plate 22 

SHOVELER, Lewis 422 

SHRIKE, GREAT GREY, winter 
17 AZ) OLS 1490174. 267, 322.376 

SHRIKE, LESSER GREY, Outer 
Hebrides 259, 396; Orkney 420 

SHRIKE, RED-BACKED, spring 
205, 284, 428: autumn 16 

SISKIN, 18, 205, 267, 429; ringing 
recovery 20 

SKUA, ARCTIC, breeding 144; au- 
tumn (to mid November) 38, 
202, 264, 285 (29 birds), 405; in- 

" land’ 38, 323 

SKUAT ERED AT 725202405, 426" 
breeding Handa 313; breeding 
Outer Hebrides and St Kilda 
144, 176, 202, 371; Fife in June 


144; December 38, 88; inland 
202; lifting Coot 202 
SKUA, LONG-TAILED, autumn 


38, 285, 394, 427; inland 427 


SKUA, POMARINE, July 203; 
autumn 38, 172, 394, 427 


SKYLARK, 265, 400, 405 

SMEW, winter 36, 86, 142, 262, 319 

SNIPE, 399, 400, 404; unusual num- 
bers 37 

SPARROWHAWE, 48, 263, 404 

SPARROW, HEDGE, ringing re- 
covery 20 

SPARROW, TREE, 48, 149, 177, 
re 267, 268, 286, 377, 396, 403, 


SPOONBILL, Isle of May 285; 
Perth and Moray 310; N. Uist 
422 


STARLING, 400, 405; ringing re- 
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coveries 20, 287 

STILT, BLACK-WINGED, plate 
18 

STINT, LITTLE, spring 371; aut- 
umn (llth July to 4th Novem- 
ber) 38, 201, 393, 426 

STONECHAT, 90, 204, 389, 428; 
Asiatic race 177, 395 

STORK, WHITE, Nairn and E. 
Inverness 246, 392; E. Lothian 
406 

SWALLOW, 19, 146, 373, 403; Nov- 
ember and December 40, 90, 
265 

SWAN, BEWICR’S, winter 87, 142, 
263, 320 

SWAN, MUTE, big brood 142; 
movements in east Scotland 301 

SWAN: WHOOPER, 3) 18 e285; 
summer 142, 199, 263, 369, 423; 
high numbers 37, 87, 263; big 
flocks in fields 87, 263; display 
in winter 323 

SWIFT, 145, 373, 428; 
323 

SWIFT, ALPINE, Orkney 418; Fair 
Isle rejected 173: 

TEAL, 404 

TEAL, BAIKAL, 177, 396 

TEAL, GREEN-WINGED, E. In- 
verness 169; Renfrew 408 

TERN, ARCTIC, 176, 372, 400, 402, 
405: breeding S. Fife 313, 377 

TERN, BLACK, spring inland 145; 
autumn inland 43, 203, 427; aut- 
umn at sea 39, 265, 427 

TERN, COMMON, 145, 372, 405; 
inland 145, 203, 265 

TERN, LITTLE, 145, 203, 372 

TERN, ROSEATE, Tentsmuir 145; 
Forth 18, 172, 176 

TERN, SANDWICH, 145, 176, 203, 
372, 427 

TERN, WHITE-WINGED 
BLACK, first Scottish 258, 391, 
394 

THRUSH, EYE-BROWED, first 
Scottish 391, 395, 418 

THRUSH, SONG, 400, 401, 405, 431 

TIT, BLUE, breeding Lewis 177, 
374; Shetland immigrants 430; 
nesting associates 43 

TIT, COAL, Lewis 374; Shetland 
430 


November 
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TIT, GREAT, W. Ross 90, 314; 
Lewis 266, 322, 374; Shetland 
immigrants 430; killing and 
carrying Wren 314 

TIT, LONG-TAILED, flock Ross 
146 


TAT, apse Roxburgh 204, 266, 
39 


TREECREEPER, 322; winter Ork- 
ney 322 

TURNSTONE, 227, 404 

TWITE, 42, 399, 400, 405 

WAGTAIL, GREY, effect of severe 


winter 41; built-up areas 267, 
322 " 

WAGTAIL, PIED, 19, 149 

WAGTAIL, WHITE, spring 
286, 322; autumn 405 

WAGTAIL, ‘YELLOW’, breeding 
149, 376: spring 149, 174, 376; 
autumn 42, 205, 396, 420, 429 

WARBLER, BARRED, autumn 15, 
16, 18, 19, 205, 284, 420, 429 

WARBLER, GARDEN, 18, 148, 
174, 268, 323, 375, 396, 405, 420, 
429 

WARBLER, GRASSHOPPER, 147, 
174, 205, 323, 429, 

WARBLER, GREAT REED, E. In- 
verness 315; Fair Isle 395 

WARBLER, ICTERINE, June 375; 
autumn 16, 429 

pee a MARSH, rejected 177, 

WARBLER, MELODIOUS, pos- 
sible Fife 429 

WARBLER, RADDE’S, first Scot- 
tish 168, 174 

WARBLER, REED, 396 

WARBLER, SEDGE, 147, 266, 375 


WARBLER, WILLOW, 148, 375, 
405, 429; ringing recoveries 19, 
287; open nest plate 24 

WARBLER, WOOD, 148, 376, 405, 
429 


149, 


WARBLER, YELLOW-BROWED, 
autumn 17, 267, 420, 429; reject 
Angus 174 


WAXWING, 17, 18, 42, 267, 322, 
389; October and November 
1963 invasion 180 


WHEATEAR, 19, 147, 374, 400, 405, 
429; November 18, 41; ‘Green- 
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land’ 405; pale creamy juvenile 
431 
WHIMBREL, spring 143, 370; aut- 
umn 18, 200, 404; breeding 200, 
370, 396; big flocks 200, 370 
WHINCHAT, 147, 375, 405, 429 


WHITETHROAT, 148, 375, 429; 


breeding in north-west 148, 205; 


ringing recoveries 287 
WHITETHROAT, LESSER, 
spring 286, 375; autumn 16, 267, 
286 (November), 429; Roxburgh 
rejected 48 
WIGEON, summer 422; 
winter numbers 85, 261 


WIGEON, AMERICAN, E. Inver- 
ness 360 


unusual 
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WOODCOCK, ringing recovery 20 
WOODLARK, spring 285; autumn 
18 


WOODPECKER, GREAT SPOT- 
TED, 48, 90, 150, 204, 322, 430; 
ringing recovery 20; Northern 
race 173, 395 

WOODPECKER, GREEN, 48, 90, 
146, 173, 176, 204, 265, 322, 373, 
428 

oe Outer Hebrides 

WREN, 59, 400, 405; killed by Great 
Tit 314 © 

WRYNECK, spring coast 373; aut- 
umn coast 16, 18 19, 429; aut- 
umn inland 204; Inverness in 
summer 418 
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This is a list of species mentioned in the index to volume 5 but not detailed | 
in Scottish Birds 2: 515-517, where a complete list is given together with details 
of the authorities followed for scientific and English names. 


Ardeola ibis Cattle Egret 

Phoenicopterus ruber Flamingo 

Oxyura jamaicensis Ruddy Duck 

Anser indicus Bar-headed Goose 

Circus macrourus Pallid Harrier 

Falco subbuteo Hobby 

Porphyrula poliocephalus Indian Gallinule 
Otis tetrazx Little Bustard 

Recurvirostra avosetta Avocet 

Himantopus himantopus Black-winged Stilt 
Burhinus oedicnemus Stone Curlew 
Chlidonias leucopterus White-winged Black Tern 
Otus scops Scops Owl 

Lullula arborea Woodlark 

Oriolus oriolus Golden Oriole 

Parus palustris Marsh Tit 

Sitta europaea Nuthatch 

Turdus obscurus Eye-browed Thrush 
Acrocephalus arundinaceus Great Reed Warbler 
Hippolais polyglotta Melodious Warbler 
Hippolais icterina Icterine Warbler 
Carpodacus erythrinus Scarlet Grosbeak 
Passerina cyanea Indigo Bunting 

Passerina amoena Lazuli Bunting 
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MEALWORMS 


The finest medium for making friends with the most timid or shy 
birds is undoubtedly mealworms. Photographers will find that even 
the shyest of birds will come within camera reach at sight of a few 
wriggling mealworms—they just can’t resist them. They are clean 
and odourless, and easy to keep alive for an indefinite peried. Send 
for a sample today, and if you are a true bird lover you will never 
again be without. 


Post Paid Prices: 2 oz. 5/3d. 4 ozs. 8/0d. 8 ozs. 15/6d. 1 Ib. 25/6d. 


BEST QUALITY PEANUTS 


Post Paid : Kernels, 3 Ibs. 7/6d. 7 Ibs. 15/-. 14 Ibs. 25/-. In shell, 3 Ibs. 
8/-. 7 lbs. 16/6d. 14 bs. 28/-. 


WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Carriage Paid: 3 lbs. 7/6d. 7 Ibs. 14/6d. 14 Ibs. 28/-. 
This special mixture is identical with our British Finch Mixture, and 
is guaranteed to contain no weed or wild seeds to blow about 
your garden. 


The finest “ready for use” birdfood for all insectivorous birds is 
undoubtedly 


Sp jg UNIVERSAL 
= | 


a scientifically blended food containing fruit, berries, dried insects, 
animal fat, crushed seed and added vitamins and ready moistened 
with pure honey. Post Paid Prices: 1 |b. 5/3d. 2 lbs. 9/9d. 33 Ibs. 
15/8d. 7 lbs. 29/3d. 28 lbs. 99/-. 


PSivis BEFKIN 
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A fine grade soft food suitable for Robins, Wrens, etc. Post Paid 
Prices : 3 lb. 3/9d. 1 lb. 7/3d. 34 Ibs. 23/-. 


A Winter Treat for the Tits 


®Siis WINTERFAT FOOD 


Specially made in such a way that only the Tits can get at it. 
Post Paid: 13/6d per doz. 


E. W. Coombs Ltd. 


CROSS ST. WORKS CHATHAM, KENT 


THE SCOTTISH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB 


MPuE Scottish Ornithologists’ Club was founded in 1936 and membership 

is open to all interested in Scottish ornithology. Meetings are held 
during the winter months in Aberdeen, Ayr, Dumfries, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St Andrews and elsewhere at which lectures by prominent or- 
nithologists are given and films exhibited. Excursions are organised in the 
summer to places of ornithological interest. 


The aims and objects of the Club are to (a) encourage and direct the 
study of Scottish Ornithology in all its branches; (b) co-ordinate the 
efforts of Scottish Ornithologists and encourage co-operation between field 
and indoor worker; (c) encourage ornithological research in Scotland in 
co-operation with other organisations; (d) hold meetings at centres to be 
arranged at which Lectures are given, films exhibited, and discussions held; 
and (e) publish or arrange for the publication of statistics and information | 
with regard to Scottish ornithology. 


There are no entry fees for Membership. The Annual subscription is 
25/-; or 7/6 in the case of Members under twenty-one years of age or in 
the case of University undergraduates who satisfy the Council of their 
status as such at the time at which their subscriptions fall due in any year, 
Joint membership is available to married couples at an annual subscription 
of 40/-. “Scottish Birds” is issued free to members but Joint members will 
receive only one copy between them. 


The affairs of the Club are controlled by a Council composed of the 
Hon. Presidents, the President, the Vice-President, the Hon. Treasurer, 
the Editor and Business Editor of “Scottish Birds”, the Hon. Treasurer 
of the House Fabric Fund, one Representative of each Branch Committee 
appointed annually by the Branch, and ten other Members of the Club 
elected at an Annual General Meeting. Two of the last named retire 


annually by rotation and shall not be eligible for re-election for one 
year. 


A Scottish Bird Records’ Committee, appointed by the Council, produce 
an annual Report on “Ornithological Changes in Scotland.” 


An official tie with small white Crested Tits embroidered on it can be 
obtained in dark green or in navy blue by Members only from Messrs R. 
W. Forsyth Ltd., Princes Street, Edinburgh, or 5 Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
C.2 at a cost of 17s 9d post extra. A small brooch in silver and blue can be 
obtained for the use of Members of the Club. Price 2s 6d each from the 
Secretary, or from Hon. Branch Secretaries. 


Forms of application for Membership, copy of the Club Constitution, 
and other literature is obtainable from the Club Secretary, Mrs George 
Waterston, Scottish Centre for Ornithology and Bird Protection, 21 
Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7. (Tel. Waverley 6042). 


CLUB-ROOM AND LIBRARY 


The Club-room and Library at 21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7, will 
be available to Members during office hours, and on Wednesday evenings 
from 7 to 10 p.m. during the winter months. Members may use the Refer- 
ence Library and borrow books from the Lending Library. Facilities for 
making tea or coffee are available at a nominal charge and Members may 
bring guests by arrangement. The Aldis 2” x 2” slide projector and screen 
can be used for the informal showing of slides at a charge of 2s 6d per 
night to cover the replacement of bulbs. 


Bird Books 


Please support 


The Scottish Centre for Ornithology 
& Bird Protection 


by buying all your new Bird Books from 


The Bird Bookshop 


21 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7 


Managed by the Scottish Ornithologists’ Club, 
profits help to maintain services to ornithology 
at the Scottish Centre 


We offer expert advice on the largest and most 
comprehensive choice of bird books in Scotland 


We stock Peterson’s American “Field Guides” 


ALL BOOKS SENT POST FREE 


Terms: Strictly cash with order 


Ask for the latest Price List 
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SUTHERLAND 


ARMS HOTEL 


GOLSPIE 
SUTHERLAND 
SCOTLAND 


Golspie 216 


Telephone : 


Situated on the main North 
Road near the sea, Golspie 
offers invigorating open air 
holidays to all. 


In addition to its unique 
golf course, it has fine loch 
fishings, sea bathing, tennis, 
bowls, hill climbing, unrival- 
led scenery. including inex- 
haustible subjects for the 
field sketcher and artist and 
is an ornithologist’s paradise. 
It is, indeed, impossible to 
find elsewhere so many nat- 
ural amenities in so small a 
compass. 


_ The B.T.O. Regional Repre- 
sentative, who lives in the 
village, will be pleased to offer 
local advice regarding the as- 
tonishing diversity of bird life 
in the vicinity and to receive 
lists of birds from visitors. 


The Hotel is fully modern, 
but retains its old world 
charm of other days, and en- 
joys a wide renown for its 
comfort and fine cuisine. 


Fully descriptive brochures, 
including birdwatching, will 
gladly be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Proprietor, Mrs F. HEXLEY 
Central Heating 


RAC, R.S.A.C. 


GARAGE AND 
LOCK-UPS AVAILABLE 


ee 


A.A. 


COLOUR 
SLIDES | 
of BIRDS 


Incomparable Collection of | 
British, European and African 
birds. Also views and places 
throughout the world. Send 
stamp for list. Sets of 100 
for hire. 


_ BINOCULARS 


Our “Birdwatcher 8 x 30” 
model is made to our own 
specifications—excellent value 
at 15 gns. Handy and practical 
to use. 

Ross, Barr and Stroud, Zeiss, 
Bosch Binoculars in stock. 


W. Cowen - Keswick 


a Ta 
Small Advertisements 
2/6 per line — minimum 7/6 


| 


Personally conducted bir« watch- | 
ing tours in Angus. Apply 1. G. M. | 
Crichton, 23 Church St., Brechin, 
Angus. 


————— 


Books wanted by A. T. 4 
lan, 12 Abinger Gardens, Eumvurgh 
12 :— 


Wildfowl Trust Ist Ann. | au Ale 

Pre-1892 Scottish Naturalist 

Statistical Account of Sco.. +791 

Anker Bird Books and Bird *rt 

Wood Introduction to the Literature 
of Vertebrate Zoology 

Duchess of Bedford A Bir -watch- 
er’s Diary 

Svensson Lonely Isles 

Booth Rough Notes 

Stewart Ronay or St Kilda | upers 

Ormond How to know Orkney Birds 

Complete runs of Scottish local Nat. | 
Hist. Soc. journals 


The Scottish Ornithologists’ Club Tie 


Illustrated is the official Club Tie, 
of which R. W. Forsyth’s are the 
sole suppliers. The ‘Terylene’ 

tie is in blue, green or 
maroon, with the bird 
motif in silver. 17/9. 


Forsyth’s also 
provide warm clothing 
for bird watchers: gloves, scarves, 
underwear, shoes, caps, weatherproof 
trousers, jerkins, raincoats and overcoats. 


W. FORSYTH LTD. PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH WAVerley 5555 & AT GLASGOW 


The Birds of the Atlantic Islands 


VOLUME 1 
Di Ay WV ILID) 18} AC INT INT 1S) da NYE Je IN) 


This volume by Dr Bannerman, the well-known ornithologist, is 
the first of two on the birds of the Atlantic islands. It covers the 
seven large islands of the Canary Archipelago and their satellites, 
the Salvage Islands, mainly famous as a breeding place of petrels 
and shearwaters. 


This is a very attractive and readable work of reference, 
indispensable to the serious ornithologist and the. amateur 
naturalist. 


Illustrated in colour by D. M. Reid-Henry. 
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The new LEITZ TRINOVID is indisputably the bino- 
cular of the century. It is of revolutionary design and 
performance, and the 10 x 40 model, which we par- 
ticularly like, is extremely light and wonderfully 
compact. Price with soft leather case is £81.14.2. 
Illustrated descriptive leaflet on request or, better 
still, try them without obligation. 


A SPECIALIST BINOCULAR FOR THE BIRD WATCH- 
ER. The Swift ‘AUDUBON’ 8.5 x 44 designed to the 
specification of the world-renowned Audubon Society 
of America. Unusually wide field of 445 ft. at 1000 
yards. Extra close focusing of down to 12 ft. enables 
feeding activities etc., to be watched as from 18”. 
Included amongst other features are retractable eye- 
cups for spectacle users, built-in Adaptor to suit any 
camera tripod. This outstanding binocular has easy 
positive focusing by cylindrical control, weighs 358.4 
OZ. aud the height closed is 6%’. Price with fine leather 
case, £56. 


SWIFT BINOCULARS. Good quality instruments which 
embrace many interesting features including retractable 
eyecups for spectacle wearers, tripod bush etc. Re- 
commended models are: 


8 x 50 Apollo £16.18.6 
Was Se) Abreilwosa EDA}, 0) 
8 x 40 Saratoga BUG UG O 
10 x 50 Newport SAS, OO) 
7-12 x 40 Zoom £350.10.0 


on approval 


SEND 
FOR NEW 
: Po nme 


i 7-75: Sal nebeae Clase sow = 
Phone. BELL 2106/7 Est. 1907 


Britain's greatest stocks of New,Used and Ex-Govt. 


8 Binoculars, Telescopes and Navigational ale bala 


Any ins PruTruenee| The newest West Zone glass is 
willingly sent 


‘but the NICKEL SUPRA is w 


38 x 50B DIALYT. It is weather-pro « 
and suitable for spectacle-wearers. 
£55, 10. 


ROSS-SOLAROSS. Possibly the b 
value in a British glass is the R 


7 x 50 CANADIAN NAVAL (mad 
under licence to Bausch & Lom 
Ideal for wi.d-fowling. Probable ¢ 
tolay about £60. Price £24. 


7 x 42 BARR & STROUD. The x 
desirable of the Barr & Stroud N 
glasses and more compact than 
oldér 7 x 50 model. Cost about 
Price £21, 


ul 
| 
| 
| 
| 


General purpose 6 x “30 binocu lar | 
with waterproof web case. £7. as) fe | 
to £10. 15. O. according to cond 7 
tion. 


We have a host of portable telesc 


of special mention. This fine po 
instrument closes down 
Power can be smoothly zoomed 
15x to 60x. Bushed for camera 
pod. £59. 8. 0. = 


ich 


Accredited agents for Ross, Barr & Stroud, Wray and Zeiss (both Hast & West Zones) 
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